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CHAPTER I. 

At one of those bold sweeps of the Mississippi river which occa- 
sionally vary the monotony of its scenery by giving to a portion of its '■ 
'^dark, deep waters the appearance of a lake, may yet be seen the traces 

of what was once — some dozen years ago perhaps — a human habitation, x 
^The spot is fearfully wild, and possesses no single feature of the sweet, 
hearl-cheering beauty which a lover of Nature would select for the em- 
bellishment of his familiar home; yet it is not allogelher without in- 
terest, — that species of inleresl, at least, which arises from a vague and 
shadowy outline, and the absence of every object, eilher of grace or of 
deformity, which might lower by its insignificance the effect of Ihe 
moody grandeur that seems to brood over the almost boundless plain 
through which the father of waters rolls his mighty waves. ^ 

There is in truth an unbroken vaslness in the scenes displayed at 
many points of the Mississippi river that seizes very powerfully on Ihe 
imagination ; and though composed for the most part of objects that * 
chill and revolt the mind, the combination of them would, t think, de- 
tain the eye for some short space from many a fairer landscape, were 
it possible that such could rise beside it. 

Unwonted to European eyes, and mystically heavy, is the eternal * 
gloom that seems settled upon that region/ Whatever wind may blow ' 
—however bright and burning that southern sun may blaze in Ihe un- 
clouded sky, the stream is for ever turbid, and for ever dark, turning 
all that is reflected on its broad breast to its own murky .hue, and so 
blending all things into one sad, sombre tint, till the very air seemd 
tinged with gray, and Nature looks as if she had put on a suit of mourn- 
ing to do honour to some sad solemnity. Nor can one look long upon 
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the scene without fancying that Nature has indeed some cause to mourn ; 
for at one moment an uprooted forest is seen borne along by the rapid 
flood, its leafy honours half concealed beneath the untransparent wave, 
while its faithless roots mock the air by rearing their unsightly branches 
in their stead. At another, the sullen stillness is interrupted by a blast 
that will rend from the earlbh^ /erdant PMii^ller-ibere her only boast, 
and leave the groaning forest crushed, prostrate, unbarked and un- 
boughed, the very emblem of ruin, desolation, and despair. 

It is perhaps this very perfection of melancholy dreariness which 
creates the interest experienced on viewing the singular scenery of the 
Missi)wppi. ^ut lho|]gh c^^ b^j fpd FfU 4i#po(|^ ^ Jiog^r for a 
moment to gaze on its strange and dismal vastness, it offers little to 
tempt a longer stay. The drowsy alligator, luxuriating on its slimy 
banks, or the unsocial bear, happy in the undisputed possession of its 
tangled thickets, alone seem formed to find prolonged enjoyment there. 

Yet this was the spot selected and chosen, at no very distant period 
f of the earth's history, as the abode of a man who nevertheless had all 
■ the world before him where to choose ; and, what is perhaps more ex- 
traordinary stHI, be never either regretted his choice, or felt the slightest 
inclination to ch^^ his habitation for the space of at least ten years 
after he made it. 

This chpsen spo.t wa3 thenceforyirard distinguished by the naqne of 
Mohana Creek; [an appellation borrowed froip a deep ravine not a 
hundred yards distant from it, which during the winter and spring 
carried a huge stream of pine-stained wat^r lo the river. 

It was indeed this valuable creels which attracted the careful and skilr 
ful eye of Jonathan Wbiilaw, and finally led bim to select its vicinity 
for the erection of a permanent dwelling for himself and his family. 

What the original cause xnight have been which induced Mr. Jo- 
nathan Whitlaw to << squatinthe bush," (as the taking possession of any 
heretofore unappropriated land is called in Transatlantic phrase) was 
never, I believe, very clearly understood ; and as the point is not likely 
to be one of much interest to the general reader, I will not delay the 
progress of my narrative by repeating the various Qonjectures on the 
jsubject which have reached me : it is sufficient for my purpose to slate, 
that about three o'clock p. m. on a certain Tuesday in the month of 
April 18—, a very small flat boat, formed of unpainted deals, with 
nothing but a few articles of old household furniture for its cargo, and 
two women, one man, and a dog for its crew, came doy^n the stream, 
and by the aid of its paddles was brought within grappling-reach of the 
tank immediately above Mohana Greek. 

Little and light as was her lading, the boat was deep in the water, 
and the two women bad perched themselyes with their feel drawn up 
P9 an oli pb^t, 4b«t {ori^ed \h» most iiihftanlUijJ p^rt of (b» fif^r^, if 
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oNdV to ke0p themfieWes out of (he water, which % very coBsid^able 
Ie«k was permittiag to enter in auch abundance as to render the frail 
craft pot Qply very u(icoaifprtable, but very unsafe. 

^f Sy the livipg jingo/' cried the inan, springing on shore, '' it is tima 
tA be 9iBart, or we shall be going down where nobody nev^r conies up. 
Be spry, galsl" he OQplinued, ^retching out his hand to assist the dis-^ 
embarkation of the females : " you hold her fast on with the book^ 
Portia, till I can grapple her tight to a tree ; and you, Clio, look sharp 
and 0x them notions safe a^nd dry on shor^ as fast as I can pitch them 
«lye." 

Tbe individual who thus, iii the true Columbian style, pow planlecl & 
his foot on the land, and thereby took possession pf it, was a powerful/^ 
muscular man aonnewhat past thirty. His features were regular, ^i^i 
might have been called handsome, bad the expressioii of his counte- 
nance he^n less unpleasing ; but laboiir and intemperance h^d ^ch left 
Uaces there. 

The women who were his companions appeared both of them to l^ 
under twenty, and of the very lowest order of society. Their garments 
w^re scanty and sordid> and they h«^d much the look and air of (hat 
poorly-paid class kpqwn in every manufacturing town in the Upit^d 
Statps as "the g^ils of the factory." 

Whatiever else they might be, however, they seeped to possess pno 
excellent feminltie quality in perfection, — they w^re most -' pbediept 
to command *i" and though one of th^m was very evidently in a state 
which rendered her little &t tor hard worki, they both, of them readily 
and actively performed thQ task allotted to them, till the boat wais 
jiiepobarrass^d of all the load she had carried, save the water — ^and 
that was visibly increasing upon her rapidly. 

*' It don'tsigoify tbinkingof anything else," observed Mr. J[on9than / 
Whitlow, ** til) I hiive saved them elegant sawed planks. Wood i| 
plenty enough* lu^l to spare, no doubt i b^t stowing is sawing all t|iQ 
world over, so you must jest wait 9^ spell, gals, till Vm ready to fix 
you : and if you will hut bide -clever 9 bit, and say not a word till t 
bid you, why then I'll set to fix you and all yo^r notions about you 
oqtrigbt, as slick «8 m«y be." 

A goodly ase being p«rt of the treasure landed, it required but a few 
oUnules to demolish the frail vessel ^^^ deposit her timbers on thef 
hank. This done» Jonathan Whitlaw turned to his wife and his sistor» 
nothing djamayed, as it should seem, at the appafent impossibility ot 
leaving the dreary spot on which Jlhey stood ; and having filled^ d^ 
hollow of his left cheek with tobacco, and settled himself in his iU-^ 
flttiog attire with sundry of those jerks and tugs incomprehen^hie to 
ilU who have not looked at the nativof of t^ New World foco ta {^, 
he thus again addr^iMA tlMn : 
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"Well, now, this is what I call a right-down el^^ant location. 
D'ye comprehend the priyilege of that handsome creek, gals? Maybe 
you don't, and maybe I do. Hind now what I say : if that creek 
don't prove as good as a dozen axes, say my name's not Jonathan." 
" My !"— exclaimed the matronly Portia, drawing her thin shawl 
more tightly ronnd her; for the April sun, though it had almost 
scorched them on the river, could not prevent the deep, dank shade 
of the spot from sending a cold shiver through her limbs. '* Well, 
now, Jonathan, but that will be considerable convenient anyhow." 

"I expect so," replied the man, folding his arms, and turning 
himself slowly round to every point of the compass to ascertain the 
capabilities of the spot for the "improvements" he meditated. "I 
expect so," he repeated with an absent air, as if his faculties were 
wholly absorbed by the examination he was making. 

To an unpractised eye, a single glance might have seemed sufficient 
to discover everything that the desolate spot had to show. Before 
them spread the mighty mass of muddy waters; bounded, as it seemed, 
on all sides by the matted foliage of the level forest, above whose un- 
varied line sprang the high arch of heaven. Beneath their feet was 
a hoggish, peat-like soil, that looked as if occasionally it might itself 
become a part ot the swollen river's bed. Around them rose innu- 
merable tall, slender trees, between whose stems the eye could not 
penetrate two hundred yards in any direction, so thickly was the 
ground covered with an undergrowth of bear-brake and reeds. 

To an unpractised eye, one glance would have been enough, and too 
much, to show all that could there be seen ; unless the next might have 
discovered a friendly bark upon that muddy stream, which might have 
borne the gazer from it for ever. 

But with Jonathan Whillaw the case was very different. Not a 
stem, not a stick, not a reed, not a hollow half Glled with stagnant 
water, nor a crevice that might facilitate its escape, but was examined 
with as much earnest attention, and reasoned upon with as much 
provident wisdom as might suffice to decide tlie locality of a palace. 

The women meanwhile again seated themselves on the chest which 
bad done them such good service in the boat, and for a time sat si- 
lently watching the master of their destiny as he meditated in the 
secret council-chamber of his own breast the plans on which it hung. 
A low whispering then commenced between them, the result of which 
was a half-timid, half-coaxing attempt on the part of Clio, the bolder 
spirited of the two, to draw his attention from the future to the pre- 
sent. 

** I say, Bub," she began, "I say, — do you know that Porchy and 
I are right down dead almost for summet to eat? I can get at the bag 
with the corn-cakes in no time. Shall I^ Jonathan?" 
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Jonathan tamed his quid of tobacco deliberately from ond cheek to 
the other, and (hen replied, 

" r\\ tell you what it is, sis, — we are here — no matter why, — 
Perhaps 'tis because I happen to like this here part of the country best 
—but at any rate here we be, and I can tell you that here we must 
bide — but as to. spending our days in nothing but eating, it's what 
Fm not provided for. Now look you, both of you, and I'll tell you 
the case at once. The nearest town to this here bit is Natchez, and I 
calculate that is not over nigh for a walk through the bush, seeing it 
can't be much less than twenty miles right a-head. I won't say that 
we can't buy a bushel of corn-meal no ntgher, but I won't say that we, 
can ; but this I will say, that near or far, we shan't never get it at all 
without having the Spanish wheels ready, I expect; and concerning 
that commodity I'll tell you no lies, — I have got no more of it than a 
mouse might carry easy at full trot. But, however, there stands the 
meal-tub chock full, and dry as a ripe tassel, — I took care of that. 
And here's five gallons of whisky, and there's my axe, and here's 
my arms," baring them as he spoke to the shoulder. ''So be good 
gals, and I'll fix a palace for you ; but .don't be for everlasting talking 
of eating, jest in the beginning, — 1 shall be wrathy enough if you do, 
I tell you tha,t : so mind and say no more about it, but each of you. 
take a drop with me, and you'll be after helping me build in no time." 
With a celerity which showed the elTect of habit, Jonathan Whillaw 
produced a horn from his pocket, and skilfully applying it to the litlle 
cask, drew forth what he considered as a fitting portion for each, and 
presented it in succession to the two females. This generous and gal- 
lant office performed, he swallowed a treble dose himself, and instantly 
set to work. 

His prophecy was speedily fulfilled — ^the poisonous inspiration did 
its work, and under its feverish influence the young women dragged 
and pulled, and pushed and carried, according to his orders, with a 
degree of strength and perseverance greatly beyond what their age and 
appearance promised. 

The increase of vigour which he had himself acquired from the 
draught showed itself not only in the activity with which he laboured, 
but by a more than ordinary degree of loquacity — a part of which may 
serve to explain his future plans. 

" This here tree must come down smack — and them there three 
small ones into the bargain ; then this one, and that one, and they two 
t'others, shall have their heads and branches cut off slick ; and there's 
the four corners of the house as clean as a whistle, and we must roll up 
the logs round them. I say, gals, don't I know the river? 1 expect 
this will prove the most profitable privilege of a wooding-station of any 
'twixt New Orlines and Cincinnati. What with that there elegant 
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6redk , aod this here handsome eletstioa (the spot sel^ ted for bi8lidm9%as 
at this time at least six or seven inches above the levet ofthe river) $ aad 
what With them there capital hickories, And this dreadllil beautiful 
sweep itk of the river^ that will bring the steamers up to me wheth^t 
tiey will or no ;— I slay, gals, that if things do but go od at NeW Orlihes 
ai bravely as they do now, Fll make dollars enou^^ by woodiog tbefaf 
boats for 'em, lo open a store for all the notions in eri»ttoii at Nateh6z^ 
before ten years are out. Wby^ ^ince we^ve landed I've lee half i 
dozen first-rate timbers shoot the ereek; bnt I'^l seoif see if I eatt't 
find a way to stop 'em shott, as Soon a§ Fve gof a pair of han^s td 
spare." 

While his tongue was thus active, howeinr, the bands he lalk^ M 
were by no means idle. The rapidity and apparent ease with Whiell 
trees were felled, and the allotted spac^ cleared ^ might have been mi^ 
taken for an effort of more than mortal skill by any but A baok-wo6d$^ 
man. What was to Jonathan Whillaw the work of one stwke of tM 
axe, would to any unused to the mystery have required d dozen ; aA4 
where the unskilled would have raised the instrument on high^ ami 
brought its edge and weight to hear with a violent eierfion of stf^^n^H, 
be achieved the object with an easy dexterity, whieh seemed not to 
require one half the power that the brawny arnt which wielded the aie^ 
could well have bestowed had it been needed. 

Notwithstanding all that skill and perseverance cionid do, however, 
the sturdy woodsman and his tottering assistants were ovevtaken by 
darkness ere they had completed such » shelter ae might permii theiift 
to sleep secure^ on the spot they had chosen. 

A shed on the banks of the Mississippi, twenty miles abov^ Nateher, 
may now perhaps be considered as tolerably secure, except fronir tht)^ 
' occasi^naf visits of an exploring bear, or the raonblifig propehsltfes of 
an hungry alligator : but in the year 18 — if wJte much I^s so; and as 
the leaden gloom of the short twilight settled i^pon the woods, the bold 
squatter was fain to suspend his labour, with no better comfort for hi^ 
weary companions than a confession that, after all, they should not be 
able to get a spell of sleep except furri and* turn about, because they 
might be waked by the varment, with half ar leg erten off, before they 
had done dreaming. 

** I expect I must die then, Jonathan,'* saitf the poor ^oung wife, iir 
a voice soffeeble as somewhat to alarni her companions, — '* I expect I 
must die before morning." 

" You a Back-woodman's lady, Porchy," said her husband; dp- 
preaching her, "and talk of dying the first night that you gets to the 
bush ! Come come, gal, no faints, or my dander will be up pretty 
considerable. Here, Gli, shake down the straw bed upon that there 
lot of boughs, and give her that sack of notions for her head, and aJie* 
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"^11 be fast ind gdormg in no timd ; ^i flien fon miSIimV^ aft# 
kiodliDg an elegant blaze to flbare them deTiIflr flie yarmeirt — bean; 
p^ilniin, woIVes, attfgaton), and all." 

Poor Clio promptly set abont performing this new* task, and iritb 
tnuch tenderness assisted the oter-worn young wife to lay herself a9 
mach at her ease as her rnde eonch ihlghtf permit : but while ttiu9 en- 
gaged, another Mrhisper waff exchanged between flie sisters, i^hieK 
produced exactly the sam6 p^Cifibn as the fofmer one, 9t>ihe fite or sii' 
hours before. 

•* But I say. Bob, — I cxpedf Forthy ^31 neyier sleep a wink iftiless 
you give her a morslel to eat first." 

*' One word fot Porchy, and two IbfyourseH, €li, Cfi? flowsom- 
0ver , you have been considerable good gals both of ye ; so you shan't ax 
for nothing, this lime." 

If the hungry Clio was alert before, she now became doubfy so, ^ 
^e sought sitii found the bag contaming the treasured eorn-eakes. 

** Wei! naw I — wouldn't a^ herring gritted Over a handlul of sticks 
be fir^t-ratef ' said tlie poor gir( eoaxingty, and holding lip the tempt- 
ing morsd^ She had found, before th^ eyes of h^ brother. 

'' Why, t can't Say 6ut i^hat I expect it #oiiM h6 eatable," replietf 
fibe autocrat, producing flint and steel; '' io pick up your sticks, CU, 
and set about it." 

With zealous activity, the noW happy tlio prepared to obey the 
welcome mandate, and showed almost as niuch skill and dexterity in 
selecting and kindling the boughs which lay scattered round her, atf 
her brother had done in strewing then^. 

In a few mfnut^ a thick column of smoke ^ose through the still air, 
the faggots crackled, and the herring, as it hung suspended over the 
flame from the ingenious machine erected for it, scfnt forth an odour so 
powerful and enticing, that when it reached the nostrils of the hal(^ 
famished Portia, she rose with renovated strength, and approached th# 
manifold comforts of the blazing fire. The three weary and hungry 
wanderers then sat down around it, and devoured their repast wifli ai^ 
great a degree of enjoyment as it is possible for the act of eating Uf 
bestow; and even the dog, though in gerieraf expected to provide his own 
meals, was not forgotten. To complete the luxury of the banquet, 
lonathat) dipped their one precious iron crock into the muddiest but 
sweetest of streams, and having boiled it, permitted the ladies, in cfkn-^ 
pliance with the delicacy of their ordinary habits, to mix it, in the pro- 
portion of half and half, with the one and only liquid which he deemed j 
worthy to enter the lips of a free-born man. In his own case, there- 
fore, he suffered not the vital stream from his beloved whisky-k^ to 
be contaminated by the admixture of any alloying Mississippi whatever ; 
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and (he portion be permitted himself to swallow was, as he said, in 
just proportion to the work he had done. 

The repast ended, (he weary Portia once more stretched herself 
upon her welcome bed of straw; while her companions were employed, 
first, in remoTing the thickly-scattered branches from the immediate 
neighbourhood of the fire, to guard against that most fatal of forest dis- 
asters, a eonflagration amongst thick underwood, where there is no 
outlet for escape ; and then in collecting together, at safe distance, such 
a quantity of them as might supply their watch-fire during the night. 
This done, the residue of the corn-cakes carefully tied up and slung 
upon a bough, and the invaluable crock as scrupulously attended to as 
if it had been a silver casserole, the gracious Jonathan told his yawn- 
ing sister that she too might lay herself down beside his sleeping wife ; 
adding, that when daylight came, he would wake them both, and turn 
in to take a spell himself. 

^ In. less than five minutes Clio was as deeply asleep as her friend 
Portia ; and Jonathan, seated on the hearth with bis dog beside him, 
and supporting his back against a tree, prepared to endure his weary 
watch, which the low long howl of wolves in Ihedistance already showed 
to be no unnecessary precaution ; and so strong is the instinct of self- 
preservation, that the united influence of labour and whisky failed to 
overpower the feeling which kept the aching eyes of the wanderer open 
through the long hours of that painful night. 

However miserable beyond endurance the fatigues and privations 
above described may appear to the European reader, they form no ex- 
aggerated picture of that tremendous enterprise, the first '^ settling in 
the bush" on the Mississipi, at the period at which my tale commences. 
The undertaking is even now one both of danger and difficulty ; though 
both are greatly lessened by the comparatively near neighbourhood that 
(he new settler is likely to find, let him place himself at what point of the 
liver he may, below its junction with the Ohio. Whenever a new 
squatter arrives, it is now the custom for about a dozen of the nearest 
residents to assemble at the spot he has chosen, for the purpose of as- 
sisting him to rear his log-hut; the only payment expected for this 
timely service being a ** pretty considerable" allowance of whisky, to 
be socially swallowed before the party separates : so that it generally 
happans that the first sleep taken by the stranger in his new abode is 
lonfand sound, though perhaps not particularly refreshing. 

Such is the custom of the present time ; but two or three-and-twenty 
years ago, the stout-hearted pioneer of population on the dismal and un- 
healthy banks of this singular river must have perished for want of a 
shelter, if incapable of providing one for himself. 

The laborious ^ut very profitable employment of supplying the innu- 
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menbto Steamboats with fire-wood, which now bribes so many to brare 
ague and privation of all kinds, was then in the hands of very few; and 
none who yenlured to embrace it could hope to do so wilhoul en- 
eouotering at least as much of danger and diflBcully as Jonathan 
WbiUaw. i 



CHAPTER 11. 

It is not my intention to enter upon a lengthened detail of Ihe '^ get 
along" process of JonalhanWhillaw in his new abode : theeyenlsl wish 
to dwell upon are of more recent date. It wiU therefore be sufficient 
for my purpose to slate, that a spirit of industry which even intempe- 
rance could not conquer, enabled him to raise, unaided by any hands 
but those of his female companions, such a shelter as appeared com- 
pletely to satisfy the wishes of those for whose use it was constructed. 
What praise could the most skilful architect desire more? Nor were 
their daily necessities less fully answered : Clio had often the supreme 
enjoyment of banqueting on a grilled herring ; Portia had never yet 
seen ihe bottom of her meal-lub ; and Jonathan's shanty soon came to 
be so well known to the flat-boat traders going down, and the steam- 
boat traders going up the river, that there was no need of his taking a 
journey to Natchez to ensure the replenishing of his whisky-cask. 

He had, in truth, chosen his location well. With a species of skill 
and exertion peculiar to himself and his class, he contrived to abstract 
from his elegant Mohana Creek so many uprooted trees, that till the 
dry summer months stopped the supply, he had rarely occasion to fell 
one for the construction of the well-packed piles of wood, which it was 
the especial province of the strong-armed Clio to arrange upon the river's 
bank. To use his own language, '' Natur was in partnership-like with 
bim/' and being a partner that never slept, he not unfrequently found 
leisure himself to take a spell in the bush with his rifle, an instrument 
which he used as skilfully as the axe. The result of this agreeable va- 
riety of occupation was, that Clio was almost as often employed to roast 
a turkey, as to grill a herring ; and the table constructed of the timbers 
of his flat boat not unfrequently smoked with a service of game which 
an European board might have been proud to boast." 

Meanwhile that hour, important alike in the palace or the hut— at 
least to the individual 'most concerned in it — overtook poor Portia; 
and on returning one evening from a .'' gunning frolic" in the forest, 
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Mr. ionatfian Wfiidaw was greeted trilfi ifaer io(eIIFgeflC(^ i6d( h^ Mi 
the father of a thrhiog boy. 

Clfo, whose genius for osefulriesi seemed unitersal, performecf the 
dtffieis of a nurse both to mother and child as sQCcessfuIlf as H she had 
studied the profession at the Hospice de la Matemite at Paris ; and 
when she presented the new-born babe to her brother, she felt as much 
pride in the office as if conscious that she held in her arms a latent 
President. 

Jonathan too, though not particularly susceptible of the tenderer 
feelings of our nature, looked on the boy with considerable satisfaction. 

** Thai's jam, gal," said he, addressing his wife. ** Boys be the 
right sort for the bush, miitd that. Not but what Cli is up to a thing 
or two, too. But boys is most profitable, that's a fact. I calculate 
*vw thai Ihia y omiler will be fit t9 torn « dolhf oiMf way m todthef by 
the Whe ten years if gone done ; and if we can keep hiftt from itaff Hftg 
fcr five more-^^" 

Bat here our hero gave ad prodigiona a a<iuatl, that Clio started &lt 
with hhn to hii mother, aiid the remainder of the predietfbn waa Ml 
ttospokeH. 

However farouraUe It might bate been, howeter, Ih^ years trhf^h 
Mkmetl gav^ \\m provMent father do cause to think that his AM f tot-^ 
preancms r^ipe^thig bis heir were In any degree too farontabte. J^ 
itthan lefferaon Wbfflaw, for ao was the yomig bdck-woodsfnan ndmed, 
le^tiflmf hfnam^raUe qualitiea that might have justified \\^ hopes of tbef 
iffost sanguine father in America. Spite of occasional ** shaking/' M 
Wa0 stout in limb ; and considering the rather restricted nature of fiif 
position aa compared to society at largef, hid knowledge and intelligencd 
JAct^aied with au#ptis(ng rapidity. 

Neter eertafnly di^ any child, eten among the most precocio\fx# 
wonders of the European world, display a more eager desire of pro^ 
IfCin^ by tyist^ 6ppor(unity of acquiring information and experience 
flian the yotfng Jonathan Jefferton. No steam-boat ever approached 
\i\9 farther'^ stattoef from the lime be completed his third year, without 
flnding brm scudding at the very eitremity of the log platforof that pro-' 
^tX€A from the h^nk for the convenience of the engme-men who toot 
Ibeif feel tlftte^ and happy was Jonathan Jefferdon vi'hen it chanced, 
ulifelt Wti i^of mifrequently, that his keen black eyes and curly head 
leAiifpt^d iome good-humoured idler td give him a hand, that he mighi 
ipring on boiird and gaze upoii the wonders to be seen ititfiin her. 
fhese fsfVotfri were recftiited by so knowing and fearless a nod oh th<^ 
part of the young explorer, that the first playful act wa^ often followed 
by very active patrotfige as long as the operation of ' * wooding" lasted ; 
and Ae bold l^ generally retm^ned to his siekly mothet, or hii much 
better brred aunt Gli, with nearly all bis aesinty gafftie^ta held tf^ iti a 
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ih9hHtiA ini t&retvl gfasp, le^ the biscuits, raisins, ilt)i)l69, lihd ci^nts 
Bestowed on hiiii by tlie passengers should escape. 

At the age of five, if aiiy old acquaintance held out the accustomed 
hktid to aid his boarding, it waii thrust aside by a saucy action of the 
little itiirdy elboW, dnd Jonathan' JeBersoh was 6h the deck, in the 
^blily beside the engine, or in the immost recessed of the stei^^rd'i 
pantry, before any one knew where he came from. 

ti irill be readily supposed that a roan like Jonathah Whitlaw did 
sot suffer the abilities of such a boy as this td remain idle; He wa^ 
early giren to understand that all he ate, he must earn ; and as he soon 
manifested a family Aflliniiy to his good aunt in his love of a savotiry 
mdrsel, the prudent father failed not to turn thid discrfmfnathig palate 
to advantage, selling every shot of his own rifle for a due proportion of 
labour performed in building up the eordsi of wood, or in exploring thi 
(ireek, by his active boy. 

Not only t^ne, but many dollars bad the child earned at turned ift 
some way or ofher, before the ten years namied in his father's pre-^ 
Action had elapsed. Nor bad the stalwart wo^odman gone hAFf as faf 
in his darrng bopes^ for the future, formed for himself wheir firdt be 
flUeod bousetessr and hungry on the swampy bank which be bad selected^ 
a# tb4 resuft justified. No Wood was so well etit and do welf '^ fewed^' 
as Whitlaw'9; no wooddmab was so ready fnr counting, so quick ffl 
settling, and so every way convenfenl fot men in a hurry to deal with, 
bA this our fortune-favoured squatter. Ague and fever seemed to keep 
dear of him lest they should be baffled in the strife, and turning froih 
bfii cl6se*kntf iron frame, poured all their vengeatteeon his poor shrink- 
ing wife. But CIi6, whose constitution bore a clofe resemblance to hii 
own, still continued his zeafous ate<f most efficieht felloW-Iabourei'. 
After ^* shaking a spell" during the antmim of flte first year ot two, she 
teo defied the foul fi^nd tfha^ bannts the western worfd in the shape of 
ague, and thenceforward appeared to suffer no more from the climate 
than (be wolves and the bears, which the busy noises of their activd 
esCabf ishment had driven back into the wood». 

At (be end of the third yea^, a cow, whose coat seeded fo IMIie^(<^ 
gonke affinity to her neighbour bears, was added to the '* plemsbingof 
tb^Ibt ;^ and fbe omnipotent €\h contrived to sell the besC nrift on* did 
rhfisr to tiHbe yellow-tinted or Woolly-beaded stewards, whose interest 
it is to make the breakfasts, dinners, and suppers on board the steanr-^ 
boalli atone by their excellence for the tedious hours between. Good 
atore of bog9, which grubbed nftost delicate fattening in the forest, con-^ 
t^lbuted not a little to the family fund of wealth and good living ; and 
lastly, an additional room was added to the shanty, over the door of 
wbfch dIrecllY fronting the river, was inscribed with red paint inlettera 
of ft fool bigh«- 

WBFnuw's Wbbky Stom. 
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• The cento, fips, picciunes, bits, levys, quarters, halvesf, and dollars, 
which in the course of four years were left within this shed, very greatly 
exceeded the most sanguine calculations of Whitlaw; and as " Prime 
Bacon'' — " Capital Chewing Tobacco" — "First-rate Domestic," and 
** Fine Meal/' were successively added to the anoQncements, the store 
soon became the resort of every squatter within ten miles, as well as 
the favourite stopping-place of all the craft on the river. 

The son and heir of this prosperous settler had just completed his 
tenth year, when an accident occurred to him, the consequences of 
which entirely changed the position and circumstances of his family. ^ 

Early in the month of August 18 — , one of the noblest and largest 
steam-boats ever launched on the Mississippi was seen to bend grace- 
fullyround the projecting swell of the bank below Mohana Creek, and 
approach the landing-place in front of the store. 

Young Whitlaw was occupied, at the moment she came in sight, in 
poking a long pole into a hole in the bank, in which he fancied he 
should Gnd some " crocodile's eggs." Struck by her splendid appear- 
ance, he left his employment, and placing himself at his accustomed 
post on the edge of the platform, impatiently awaited her arrival. 

Before the steam had been let off, or the paddles ceased to play, the 
impatient boy determined to spring on board, and trusting to his pole, 
which he fixed, as he thought, firmly on the platform, he attempted 
to swing himself into the vessel— a distance of at least twelve feet. So 
active and well practised were his young limbs, that it is probable he 
would have succeeded, had not the slippery log on which he had placed 
his pole permitted it to give way at the very moment its firmness was 
most essential to his safety, and the instant it sank from his hand the 
adventurous child fell headlong into the water 

Above two hundred persons saw the accident ; and the boy's greatest 
danger now arose from the variety and eagerness of the measures put 
in practice to save him. But it appeared that the little fellow never 
lost his presence of mind for a moment ; for, without paying the 
slightest attention to the contradictory cries of ''Hold fast to this rope" 
from one quarter, and *' Catch by this tub" from another, the bold boy, 
who swam like an otter, deliberately turned from the dangerous pro- 
jection of the gallery, and marking the moment when the open gang- 
way approi^ched, sprang upwards, seized its railing, and in an instant 
stood unharmed on board the boat. 

That awful peculiarity of the Mississippi river, which causes it to 
bear away whatever sinks beneath its surface beyond the reach and 
power of the most skilful search that would rccoTer it, is so well known 
to every inhabitant of the region, that the sight of a human being 
falling into its fatal wave creates a much stronger sensation than any . 
similar accident would do elsewhere. Young Whitlaw, therefore, was 
instantly surrounded by a crowd of anxious and friendly faces, 
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"A pretty considerable escape you've had, my boy ! " exclaimed one. 
" Your fate is not drowning, at any rate, you young devil/' cried 
another. 

'' A famous swinuner you are, and that's a fact, boy," observed a 
third. 

" And a bold heart as ever I see," observed a fourth. 

'' Are you not wet to the skin, my poor fellow?" inquired a kind- 
hearted gentleman, shuddering sympalhelically. 

" And what does it signify if I be ?" replied the boy with an accent 
which implied more scorn than gratitude. " But, I say," he conti- 
nued, fixing his eyes on a very handsome rifle which the compas- 
sionate gentleman held in his hand, '' what will you sell that there 
rifle forr 

The offended philanthropist turned away, muttering, ** Impudent 
young varment !" or some such phrase, while a chorus of laughter from 
those around testified the general feeling of admiration excited by the 
dauntless spirits of the saucy boy. 

There was one spectator, however, who, though by no means less 
observant than the rest, had hitherto only looked on in silence. He 
remarked that the boy followed the rifle with his eyes as the indignant 
bearer of it walked away ; and wisely judging that it was Jonathan 
Jefferson's innate love of barter which had dictated the question, and 
no idle ebullition of impertinence, as (he mistaken laughers imagined, 
he determined to find out who it was, who at so early an age evinced 
Buch undaunted courage, a wit so ready at command, and a disposition 
for bargain-making which, even at a moment so agitating, did not 
forsake him. 

The observant and judicious stranger continued to keep his eye 
fixed on the boy, but did not address him till the crowd which had 
witnessed his escape was dispersed, and then, laying a hand gently 
on his shoulder, he said — *' What is your name, my fine fellow V 

"Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw," replied the boy civilly : for he looked 
up into the inquirer's face as he addressed him, and a something, 
which, if it be not instinct, it would be difficult to name, whispered to 
him that he was rich. 

'* Jonathan Jefferson ?" replied the stranger ; " a good name that, 
boy, — an exceeding good name : I expect your father's no fool. Who 
is your father, my lad? Where do you come from ?" 

" Hy father is a first-rate capital back-woodsman, and we keeps a 
store ; and that's Aunt Cli milking our own cow for the steward ; ^nd 
I sell all the skinsi can snare, and I've got ap axe of my own." 

*• Can you read, my boy?" 

*' No," — ^req^onded Jonathan Jefferson in an accent somewhat 
humbled. 
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'' Vl(\l\ you worl^ for jfae, and do all thai I ))id you, if I take you 
home wilh ipp and have you taught to read T* 

The cautious child did not immediately reply—and at this napfpeat 
t)ie hell was rung which gave the signal for departure. 

** Off wilh you, my lad," cried the steward as he stepped on boair4 
with his jug of milk, '' or we shall run away with you/' 

The boy's eyes were still fixed on the face of the person who had 
addressed him, as he stepped towards the edge of the boat preparatory 
to springing QQ shore, but the important question was still left un- 
answered. 

''I shall 3top here^gain, perhaps, coming down," sai(l the stranger, 
nodding to him; *'and I will come on shore and see you figain, and 
then you shall answer me." 

When the labours of th^t eventful day were ended, an^ the family 
were assembled round the evening meal, young Whitlaw, after a 
silence of several minutes, said abruptly, *' Father !-T*why ^n't 1 
read?" 

The question seemed a puzzling one ; for the periKin to whom it 
was addressed repeated the words twice over before he attempted tp 
answer it. 

"Why can't you read, boy? — why cun't you read ? Well, now, if 
that don't beat all natur I When did ever a body hear such a qu^tloii 
from a brat of a chicken, and he hut ten years old this very month?" 

As this speech seemed (p he addressed, like most of Mr.Whitlaw'^ 
speeches, to his sister Clio, it was his sister Clio who answered i^. 

'' Well noWi Bub, Til tell you a piec^ of my mipd : you'll 6nd qo 
good reason, if you look about from Georgia to Maine, why this 'ero 
smart chap of Qur'n shouldn't be President — and so I say (ao, why don't 
the boy be learnt to read?" 

'* The vixen's mad, as sure as the moon's in heaven l" etclaimCMl 
the master of the dwelling with much yehemepce ; ye| something ift 
bis eye and his voice taught those whose interest it was. to understand 
his humour, that h^ was neither displeased nor indifferent. 

*' What put that into your head, boy?" said he, turning short xowoA 
towards his son, and rousing him from a reverie into which he seemed 
to have fallen, by raising the toe of his hph-nailed shoe so as gently to 
touch the boy*s chin — ' ' What put reading into your head?" 

'* that don't much matter, I expect," replied the young repnblican ; 
"but I've got it intQ. my head somehow, I can tell you tha^^and I 
guess that if I can't be learned here, {'11 run away to where I ean." 

Clio ag^in looked in her brother's face with some anxiety, not fed* 
ing quite sure whether her darling might not this time gfit a Uok in 
good earnest ; l>ut she saw there "B^aa nothing to. fear. 

** You're a chip of the old block, I calculate, my fine one»'iMM.te 
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proad father, eyeing the boy from top to f oe ; ' ' but I shall play another 
sort of game with you, from what my father was often playing with me 
— ru make a gentleman off-hand of thee, boy — so no need to run." 

"Father, I must begin reading to-morrow.'* 

''Well, now, Jonathan," said the father, laughing, ''my notion is 
that you had best wait a spell for it. Next month I shall go down to 
Natchez for goods; and if you'll behaye yourself, and not badger me 
about it, I'll take you with me, and maybe leave you at some real 
right-down college for a few quarters.*' 

"My 1" exclaimed the neglected Portia, whose opinioa wa* 

feldom asked on any subject, " you won't leaye bim that f^ away, Jo- 
nathan, will yoi> ?" 

"Your boy '11 never be in Googress, Pprchy, if be can't read," said 
Clio kindly ; '^$o don't you put a spoke in bis wheel, foyr 
bp^. But, Bub/' she continued, " why for should we all bide here, 
if he be to t^ bis learning at Natchez? You and I know, don't we, 
that you may open a store any day in a grander place than this? And 
I mini, when £rst we put Coot at Mohana Creek, that you said, ' That 
very creek shall make dollars enough in ten year^ lo open store at 
Natchez:' and isn't it ten years? and arn't the dollars made? and 
wouldn't it be an elegant sight to see us all set off in a steamer ? and 
couldn't you sell the good- will for silver ? " 

These pithy questions followed eadi other with such rapidity — ^fpr 
the eloquence of Clio seemed to warm as she proceeded — ^ifaat if, if as 
not very surprising that she received no answer to them. It was np^, 
however, a knavish ^>eech that slept in a foolish ear ; for it suggested 
inauy thoughts which, working with tjiose already awakened >y 
young Joaatbao'^ wilfulness, produced the results that will bereaQpr 1^ 
ieen. 

For the present, however, all further discussion of the subject yff» 
auspej^ded ; for the voice which had hitherto been absolute beae^t^ 
that roof pr^opunced-:- 

'.' Npy let lis all go to bed." 

And not another syllable was uttered by any of them fb^i^ifj^. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Young as Jonathan Jefferson was at this time, be understood his 
father's ways and humours, and how to manage them too, better than 
many highly-educated youths pf twice his age, who, having passed all 
their vacations under the paternal roof, have only arrived at the con- 
clusion that their father was — their father, without troubling them- 
selves to attribute to him any other characteristics whatever. Far 
different was the case with young Whitlaw. If he wanted a few 
cents with which to chaffer for some coveted article on board the next 
steam-boat, he watched his moment for asking for them as carefully 
and as skilfully as a hawk for the instant of seizing her prey. Jonathan 
Jefferson already loved a quid, yet he would suffer days and days to 
elapse without ever asking the paternal hand to share the luxury with 
him ; but Jonathan Jefferson was seldom or never without a store of 
prime chewing tobacco in the pocket of his jacket, given him cheer- 
fully and willingly by his careful father. 

It was this principle of ** watching his time" which sent the am- 
bitious youth so silently and obediently to bed, in the manner recorded 
in the last chapter. His young mind was, however, stiffly deciJed 
upon leaving Mohana Creek one way or ^another before the winter set 
in, as Napoleon's was upon marrying an Austrian archduchess. As 
he laid his head on his bag of Turkey feathers, he determined not to 
go to sleep till he had thought a great deal about the stranger, and 
about Natchez, and about being a great man. But here the universal 
law of nature conquered the force of incipient character; and no 
sooner had he decided what to think of, than Jonathan Jefferson 
dropped asleep. 

With the earliest light, however, he was beyond the reach of any 
human eye, seated at the foot of a maple-tree, where the prickly pear 
was not. The spot had no other advantage, except indeed that it was 
80 shut in by brambles, that even Aunt Cli had never discovered the 
retreat, though it was one to which he constantly resorted when it 
was his wish and will to be idle and alone. Another boy might have 
chosen one of the many nooks witbin his reach which the v^ild vine 
embellished with its graceful and fragrant festoons ; but liltle Jonathan 
JelTerson had '* no such stuff in his thoughts;" he wanted a place 
where he could sit easy, count his levys and picciunes without being 
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looked at, and be very sure that nobody could find him out till he 
chose to let theofi. 

Here then he sat down to meditate on the new hopes that had broken 
in upon him. 

Had not the boy spent so many brilliant half-^hours on board the 
steam-boats, his native shed and the dark world around it would not 
thus early have appeared so contemplible in his aspiring eyes ; but as it 
was, he, never left Ihe silk curtains, gilt mouldings, gay sofas, and 
handsome mirrors of the cabins behind him, without wishing that he 
might live among them for ever, and never, never more behold the 
dirty dismal '* get-along" style of living to which he seemed destined. 

The words of the well-dressed, rich-looking stranger resounded in 
his cars — 

** Will you work for me, if I take you home with me, and have 
you taught to read V 

**Work for him?" soliloquised the boy. **He can't give me 
harder work than father ; and when I'm learning to read, I can't be 
working, anyhow. — Go home with him? Why, his home must bo 
as fine as a steam-boat, to look at his beautiful hat and white shirt, 
and shiny boots. I'd run away and go home with him to-morrow, 
iC 'twasn't for leaving Aunt Cli, and having no one, maybe, to give 
me all the nice bits at a sly time, and to praise me up everlasting for 
all I do." 

The idea of his aunt led his thoughts into another direction. 

** There's no need for me to run away to anybody, if father would 
give me all his money, as he ought to do. The^ fancy I know nothing 
about it ; as if, because I was abed, and tnelher snoring t'other side, I 
must be asleep to. But I can lie still and peep a spell ; and I've seen 
father and aunt haul out as many dollars upon the table as would buy 
me a house as fine as a cabin, and leave a lot to count over when I 
went to bed besides. — If I could but get at them dollars " 

Such, had his thoughts been spoken, would have been the language 
of the urchin as he sat scarifying the soft moss beside him with a twig 
that had dropped on it from the maple-tree. And then his mind 
wandered back again from his father, Aunt Cli, and their hoarded 
treasure, to the stranger, of whose offers and promises he had spoken 
to no one. 

** And they need know nothing about it," was the well-weighed 
judgment to which he came at last. '' We'll see what father means 
about Natchez ; but if I tell him about the gentleman first, maybe 
be'U do nothing at all." 

Once arrived at this conclusion, and steadfastly determined to abide 
by it, young Jonathan started to his feet, slipped as cautiously as an 
Indian through the bushes that enclosed his retreat, and walked home 
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to eat !)is broakfast, and tell his falher that he had set a first-rate snare, 
which he was sure would Irap a possum afore night. 

** Ani't he a smart boy, Porchy?" said Clio, who wanted to atlack 
her brother again, without direclly addressing him. ** Ten years old 
last Wednesday was a week, and hunting and snaring, and swimming 
and Tending, as if he was twenty 1 Now won*t it be a burning shame 
if he bean'l taught to read?'* 

** Wait a spell, gal," said her brother somewhat sternly, •' and you 
shall see what metal Tm made of, if you don't altogether know 
already. But don*t boliier me, or my dander will be up, I tell you, 
and I'll be as wrathy as an atTronted alligator; and then you'll 
wish you'd stayed longer a-draining the drippings from Suc-chcrry, 
maybe." 

Clio did know something of his metal, and secretly determined 
never to allude again to the literary deficiences of her nephew till the 
subject was started by the imperious back-woodsman himself. This 
truly wise resolution, so well deserving the attention of my female 
readers, was founded especially upon two points in his character with 
which she was well acquainted : namely, that Jonathan Whitlaw 
never abandoned a notion he had once taken into his head, till he had 
tried, and found it wanting either in feasibility or profit; and that he 
never promised to be in a passion without keeping his word. 

It is probable that Jonathan the younger had come to something like 
the same conclusions ; for that day passed away, and the morrow, and 
the day afier it, without one word being uttered by either of them 
about Natchez, or the art of reading. The sickly, silly, lazy, languid 
Portia, never troubled hers(>If to ask for more information on ahy 
subject than was proffered to her; and being on the whole pretty 
effectually guarded from the imperious temper of her republican 
husband by the ready good-nature and adroitness of his sister, she 
continued to ** get along" as peaceably as ague, fever, and dyspepsia 
would let her. Poor Porchy, therefore, was not likely to break 
through the very diplomatic silence preserved by the other members 
of the household ; and thus the subject which wholly occupied the 
minds of three out of four of the party appeared to be utterly forgotten 
by all. 

Meanwhile other boats passed by both up and down the river, and 
Jonathan Jefferson's visits were continued, though in somewhat a less 
animated manner; for now his father generally accompanied him, and . 
the boy felt or fancied that he was watched by him as he proceeded in 
his customary pursuit of forage and adventure. On one occatioiit 
indeed, he was utterly discomfited; for Jonathan senior having entered 
into conversation with a passenger going down the river, he in his 
turn fancied he had a domestic spy near him, and, turning sharply 
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round, eoinmanded Jonathan junior to clear ofT, and assist his aunt in 
measuring the wood for the engine-men. 

To a command uUered in such a tone the boy well knew that prompt 
obedience must be shown, and accordingly he did obey; but in his 
secret soul he determined to give up whatever hopes of wealth and 
dignity the vision of *' a store at Natchez'' had generated in his fancy, 
and watching patiently for the return of the stranger, to elude his 
father's vigilance, put himself under the rich man's protection, and 
turn his back upon tyranny and Mohana Creek for ever. 

The precocious lad had quite enough energy of character and 
decision of purpose to have executed this mental threat ; and it was for- 
tunate for the subsequent prosperity of the family that Mr. Jonathan 
Whitlaw had decided upon his plans before his son and heir found the 
opportunity of carrying into execution his own. 

The day following his dismissal from the steam-boat, young Jonathan 
was startled by the unusual sound of a horse's feet advancing by the 
narrow path which the reputation of the store had of late years cleared 
through the forest. Only twice before had such a phenomenon ap- 
peared at Mohana Creek, and most eager was the haste and curiosity 
with which the whole came forth to greet it. 

Clio and the boy both instantly perceived that the guest whose ap*- 
proach was made in so unwonted a manner, was expected by Whit- 
law; but their curiosity was excited only to be baffled : no sooner had 
the man alighted, and fastened his beast to a tree, than that voice 
whose breath was the law of the Creek pronounced its mandates 
thus: — 

*' Clil be smart — hand me the whisky demi-john and two cups— 
and then clear yourself off to your suds. Porchy 1 be after looking 
up the hogs, and drive 'em home. And you. Sir Peeper," he added, 
taming to the boy, who had ensconced himself very snugly behind the 
tneaMub, "you take yourself to the bush, or the devil, or where you 
will,— only take care I don't find your ears within reach of my 
fiat.' 

The next moment saw the back-woodsman and his gucsi teied-iete^ 
and each with a cup of whisky before him. The conference lasted 
nearly an hour, and appeared to have been amicable and satisfactory ; 
for when they walked forth together from the shanty, the banished 
family, who were silting together at very discreet distance upon one 
of (he cords of wood, observed that the aspect and manner of both wero 
eheerful and well satisfied: and as Whitlaw civilly held the stirrup 
of his guest as he mounted, they heard him say in his gentlest ai^^ 
cents. 
" WeM, Major, next Wednesday then '* 
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" Next Wednesday Iben ?" what a world of conjecture was created 
by these three words ! 

'' Come along in," said Whillaw to his family, as he turned from 
the farewell nod of his visiter and re-entered the shanty. 

Jonathan junior looked into the face of Clio. She answered the 
appeal by giving him a wink, and laying her finger on her lips, to 
enforce his silence ; this being, as she well knew, the only chance of 
their learning what was going forward from the free-born citizen. The 
boy understood her, and nodded in return. 

•* Well, now 1" said the blue-lipped Porchy, who was trembling in 
every limb, not from cold indeed, but from the demon ague — " well, 
now ! I thought ho meant to bide for ever. Clio, do give me a drop 
of something warm." 

They all entered the hut together, and Clio was not sorry to have 
something with which to make herself busy, that she might not even 
look as if she were curious ; so that it was with even more than her 
usual alacrity that she prepared hot toddy to comfort her shaking 
sister-in-law. 

But the hour was come, and Whitlaw was now as impatient to be 
heard as ho had previously been at the idea of being questioned. 

*' What in the devil's name are you niggling about there, Cli ?" he 
exclaimed, as he testily watched her operations near the fire. ''I 
guess I want to be listened to a spell, and not have you fiddling up the 
chimney in that fashion." 

** ril only give this hot drop to poor Porchy, Bub, who's shaking 
like a rag in a hurricane; and then Fll sit down and listen to you, jam." 

* * What the devil do you cook water to give her for ? If she shakes, 
give her a real drop at once, and that will give her a chance if anything 
will." 

''I take it neat!" exclaimed the poor woman with unaffected 
distaste. ** Oh, Jonathan I what would become of my poor head if I 
took it neat every time I began shaking ?" 

'* I don't think your head would be a bit the worser, woman. 
Howsomever, you have got it now after your own fancy ; so be still. 
And you Cli, sit down for a minute, without jumping up again, if you 
can, and I'll give you a notion of me. You need not be after hiding 
yourself, J. J. ; for I 'm minded that you shall hear me too this time, 
and no sly work neither." 

Had not the boy known that this epithet of J. J. was a signal of 
especial good-humour, he might have felt somewhat uneasy at this pal- 
pable allusion to one of his peculiarities, of which he was himself 
thoroughly aware; but he saw that at present at least he had nothing 
to fear, and accordingly sat down as near to his aunt as might be, with 
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.the retj agreeable expectation of having a curiosity gratified which 
-really for the last hour had almost kept him on the rack. 

Well, now, I expect you have all of you forgot every word I said 
about college, and Natchez, and learning, and all that?*' began the con- 
sequential orator. '' It is really surprising what shortsighted creatures 
Godamighty has seen fit to make women ! As for this young chap, I'd 
bet a keg to a quid, that he'd have been thinking of nothing else, from 
that day to (his, if he'd dared ; but I calculate he knows pretty con- 
siderable well that 'tis safest not to let his notions progress, when I bids 
'em to stand still. So I find no fault on that score. But now, listen 
to me a spell, as I bid you, and you'll be able to comprehend a little 
what sort of a man you have sot for your head.*^ 

He paused for a moment, and looked in the anxious faces before 
hini; and a smile of indescribable self-admiration wrinkled /his tough 
skin. 

I expect you don't any of ye exactly guess what for that chap was . 
here but now? — I calculate that there is not one of the whole kit that 
comprehends that I have sold my improvements, store, pig-sty, ci*.<I 

all, for no matter how much, Jonathan junior, I shan't name that, 

for all you look so sharp. It is enough for you to know, one and all, 
that the dollars is to be told out next Wednesday, and that the day 
after I shall take a spell aboard the first steamer as passes down, to 
look at an elegant store that I knows of seven miles this side Natchez, 
not on the river neither, but on a pretty lot, well improved, without a { 
tree to be seen on it, and no more in the bush than New Orlines : and 
then this smart youngster here may take his schooling at Natchez, and 
keep a spell at home every Sunday into the bargain. Now, then, 
what d'ye say to me ? — am I the man to manage the world, or am 
I not?" 

** Then I'll not run away after nobody ! exclaimed the boy, too 
much delighted with the news to be perfectly discreet ; *' only tell 
me, father, the name of the new place?" 

'* The lot's called Mount Etna ; but it an't much of a mount either, 
seeing that it's jest on the water level, or near it. Howsomever, it's 
dreadful fine land. What shall you say, Cli, to having a nigger of our 
own to slave it for us ? " 

"My — ! " exclaimed both the women at once ; for the glory of pos- 
sessing a negro inspired even the languid Portia. '< Well, now, Jona- 
than, that will be jam!" added Clio, rubbing her hands with delight. 
" Will it be a he or a she, Jonathan ?" 

" A he, Cli, — a he, to begin with. Who knows what we may come 
to? If things goes well, I may buy a gal or two; and in time, if we 
progress, wo may breed some young ones. Nothing pays better — 'spe- 
cially so near upon (he canes." 
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** Well DOW* but that beats all natur, for we to have a gang of iiig<f 
gers of our own I Oh, Jonathan ! Jonathan I how I wish thai Waib* 



/ ington Buckskin could see us then !" 



Ay, may be he'd sing to another tune, Cli. Howsomever, you're 
an old maid now, sis, and 'tis all the better for both of us. " 
There was no tendency to repining in the temper of Clio, so (hat 
, she did not give above half a sigh to the memory of the too prudent 
/ lover of her youth, and the next moment was looking forward as cheer- 
' fully as if she had never known disappointment. She listened to her 
brother's detail of cows, and hogs, and poultry innumerable, all to be 
under her especial care, without thinking it possible that she could 
ever work loo hard, and abandoned her imagination wholly to the de- 
lightful occupation of painting the joy of her eyes and the darling of 
her heart, her own beautiful Jonathan Jefferson, progressiqg with 
rapid strides towards the exalted rank she had ever predicted he would 
hold. 



CHAPTER IV. 

At three o'clock in the afletnoon on the following Wednesday, the 
sound of an approaching gentle trot was again heard among the bushes 
behind the shanty; and immediately afterwards, the same horsemao 
appeared in sight, and the same ceremony of evacuating the premises 
was performed by the three inferior members of the family, its chief re- 
ceiving his guest, as before, to a private audience; the only diflerence 
being, that in addition to the demi-john and drinking-cups, a stout 
canvass bag was laid on the table between them. 

The period of the interview, however, was now passed in a manner 
infinitely less tedious by those who were banished from it than the 
last. The spirits of all were elevated by the belief that in that very 
hour, while they stood and sat idly looking at each other, a goodly 
store of dollars were passing into the possession of their race. 

** Well, now, Porchy," said the happy and triumphant Clio, ** isn't 
our Jonathan first-rate? To think of our living so elegant and belly- 
full for ten years, and then, 'stead of finding that we had come to the 
end of everything, as so many do, to see him haul in-— it don't matter 
how much, but such a capital lot of hard money, and that not copper- 
neither I 

''And how much is it, Aunt Cli?" said the boy, throwing his arm 
coaxingly round the neck of his aunt. "I know you can tell if you'd 
speak. Come, now aunty, I won't be after no mischief for a week if 
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you'll jest tell me how many dollars father's having gived to him this 
minute?" 

But Clio, if she knew the secret, proved herseU a trustworthy confi-- 
dant, for not even the cajoleries of young Jonathan could induce her to 
betray it. 

" I wonder if I shall shake as much in the new lot?*' said poor Portia, 
looking almost hopefully as she added, ''Do you kno.w, Cli, I do be-r | 
lieve it be this unaccountable big river, and the bushes and the bogs, 
that make me so sick everlasting, 'cause I never was so afore I corned 
here." 

The kind-hearted Clio encouraged her hopes, and recounted sundry 
histories which she had heard from Iheir forest customers, of the bet- 
terfying eflecis of the handsome locations round Nati^hez. 

**Tis the most splendid bludon theriVer," she continued, '' that's 
a fact ; and though our lot bean*t on the very tip-lop of it, maybe, yet 
we'll have the benefit of it, sis, that's past doubling." 

"And do the folks live fme there, Aunt Cli ?" inquired the boy 
eagerly : "have (hey got cabins to sit in ?" 

"To be sure they have, my darling, as fine as New Orlines; an^ 
thee shall be the finest of 'em all, my glory, — mark my words if thee 
shan't." 

So numerous were the questions and so agreeable the answers which 
arose during this conversation on the wood-stacks,, that when the door 
of the shanty opened ^pd the two men appeared at it, Portia's observa- 
tion was. 

• * My —I if they haven't done finished already I" 

Short as the time appeared, however, the business of the meeting 
had been fully completed to the entire satisfaction of both parties; a fact 
of which Whitlaw's family had not the slightest doubt, though on this 
occasion, as on many others, his greatness showed itself by not uttering 
a single word, after Ihe departure of his guest, on the subject on which 
he knew that his humble dependants were longing to hear him speak. 
But these dignified fits of silence never occurred, excepting when the 
Western potentate (of whom there are nearly as many as there are fa- 
milies in the New World) felt himself particularly well pleased with the 
facts he could, but would not, communicate. When it was otherwise 
-«when some bargain had gone against him, or some enterprise had 
proved more ditficult or less profitable thain he expected, then each and 
every one belonging to him was sure to hear of it. Yet Whitlaw was 
by no means a particularly ill-tempered man : he was only a free-born 
tyrant. 

This negative assurance, therefore, that all was right, perfectly sa- 
tisfied the reasonable Clio ; sent the acute heir to his maple-tree to enjoy 
a delightful half-hour in counting over his own hoard, and guessing 
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that somehow or other he would soon fmd a way lo double it ; and 
cheered the languid heart of Portia, as she sought a log wherewith to 
boil her coffee, by suggesting that her own nigger should do that job 
for her before long. 

At an early hour on the following morning, the gallant "Lady 
Washington" steamer appeared in sight, coming down the river *' like 
I a queen" (a simile, by the way, much oftener made use of in therepub- 
' lie of America than in all the kingdoms and queendoms of Europe) ; 
and Jonathan Whillaw, wilh the alacrity of a man intent on a scheme 
at once ambitious and prudent, sprang on board as soon as he had poc- 
keted the price of the wood which Clio and the boy had measured out 
for her. 

In less than three hours after, another steam-boat stopped at Whit- 
law's station ; and just as young Jonathan was preparing to enjoy once 
more an unchecked visit on board, the stranger who had distinguished 
him on the day ho fell into the river made him a sign to return, and im- 
mediately after joined him on the bank. 

The boy knew there was no time to lose, as the boat was not of large 
dimensions, and the quantity of wood she would require must be pro- 
portionably small; yet he would not take his visiter into the shanty, 
lest such allusion might be made to their former interview as would 
lead to inquiries and chidings, which it would be better to avoid. His 
mother was, as usual, hovering over the fire; and his aunt too busily 
engaged in measuring the wood, to do more than^ive him a wondering 
glance in passing, as he led the well-dressed stranger beyond the little 
clearing, and up the narrow path which traversed the forest. 

** Where are you taking me, boy?" said the gentleman, stopping 
short, after he had taken two steps into the bush : '* I don't want to 
explore the forest, my lad, and the boat will be off in no time. Have 
you asked your father about going with me? I am ready to take you, 
it you're ready to come, and promise to be steady and faithful, and 
learn smart, and do all I bid you." 

*' I would do all that, and more," answered the boy, '' if father was 
going to bide here; for I don't choose to live like a bear and an alli- 
gator any longer, — and that's ivhat they say I dd, aboard the boats. 
But father is going to take us to a right-down elegant store above Nat- 
chez ; and I'm to be larnt to read, and we're to have a black nigger of 
our own ; and so I don't want to run away now." 

** Run away! — I never asked you to run away, child. What put 
ihal frolic into your head? However, if you are going to school, that 
is all right ; and if you are the fine boy I take you for, we may be « 
belter acquainted yet. What's the name of your father's lot, boy?— 
d'ye know?" 
; J • Mount Etna," answered young Jonathan. 
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•* Mount Etna, is it? I know that bit well ; 'lis a thriving job,— 
your father's up to a thing or two, I lake it. There's the bell : — re- 
member, boy, my name's Colonel Dart ; and if you lake your learning 
well, I'll make a genlleman of you." 

" Father will make a genlleman of me," said the young republican 
stoutly; *• and Aunt Cli will send me up to Congress." 

" Will she ?" said the stranger, laughing : *• that's well ; but I may 
be a useful friend, nevertheless. If you are at school at Natchez, I 
shall see you. Do not forget Colonel Dart." 

So saying, the stranger walked off, and immediately re-embarked, 
leaving our hero rather puzzled as to why he ** seemed so dreadful fond 
of him." 

Of Colonel Dart we shall hear more hereafter; but for the present 
the reader must share young Whitlaw's doubts concerning him. Be- 
fore the circumstance of his visiting Mohana be dismissed, however, a 
trait of Jonathan Jefferson's ingenuity must be recorded, as it may 
assist in the development of his interesting character. 

To any other boy of his age, the close inquiries of Clio would pro- 
bably have proved exceedingly embarrassing ; but he baffled them com- 
pletely, and that almost by a single word. 

" Thai's altogether new, Jonathan," said his puzzled aunt, "for 
you to go and take the fine folks out of the boats, and bring 'em to walk 
about in the bush, just to keep you company. What for did that man 
come to you ; tell me, Jonathan, will youT' 

*' He came on shore, aunt, to look foj some dreadful fine moss that 
he says grows hereabouts, to give to his mocking-bird that was sick." 

" And did he find it, Jonathan?" 

"No, Aunt Cli, 'cause the bell rung, and he was obliged to run 
back before he had done looked for it." 

What the secret motive might be which led this very intelligent 
young citizen to conceal the visit of Colonel Dart from his indulgent 
aunt, who, as he very well knew, unfailingly approved of everything 
he did, I have never been able to ascertain. Perhaps it was the result 
of having watched those dignified concealmenls of his father, one in- 
stance of which has been recently mentioned ; or it might originate 
solely in that instinctive fear of "getting into trouble," with which the 
inhabitanls of the United States so often appear to be haunted. If this 
be so, it may unquestionably be classed as one of the kind provisions 
of nature, which is often found to furnish those creatures with the 
power of defence who are peculiarly exposed to danger : and in a 
country Wliere one half of the intercourse between man and man I 
consists in askitiong quesns, the faculty which leaches to evade them 
may well be classed as a blessing 
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On this occasion young Jonathan's liUle invention was perfectly 
successful ; AuntCli asked no more questions, and the visit of Colonel 
part was entirely forgotten, except by the object of it. 

Meanwhile the labours of the indefatigable Clio seemed involuntarily 
and almost unconsciously to relax. She felt that she was no longer at 
home — " Itarn't our own now/' was a frequent phrase, and a more 
frequent thought; and excepting that she continued to tend the store, 
and milk the cow, and cook a spell, and wash a little, Clio would havo 
been positively idle. All the leisure, however, which this change in 
her habits left her, was fuljy occupied by listening to and answering all 
the questions of Portia and the boy respecting what they should find a( 
Mount Etna. Though Clio, in truth, knew no more about the placet 
- than themselves, the habit of resorting to her at all times and seasons, 
whether for aid, advice, or instruction, was so strong, that had a persQH 
born and bred on the spot they were to inhabit been present with tUem» 
it IS probable that every inquiry concerning it would still have been ad*- 
dressed to Clio. 

For some days after the departure of Whitlaw the time passed plea- 
santly enough. They had plenty to eat, and to talk about, and not too 
much to do. But by degrees they began to find themselves embarassed. 
Some of their articles of sale in the store were exhaustedt and the steam- 
boats passed on without stopping, for the last cord of wood was sold. 
Just at this critical juncture, when they began to feel themselves almost 
desolate with their liberty and their idleness, the great man returned, 
and in a moment everything was again in a state of activity. 

Two men landed with him. One of these, a young fellow under 
twenty, the future proprietor of Mohana Creek and all Mr. Whitlaw's 
improvements, was the son of the '* Major" who had made the bar-> 
gain ; and who thought he had nobly provided for him, and a penniless 
girl of sixteen whom he had just married, by placing them, as he ob- 
served, '' at a capital station and store, where they would be sure to take 
dollars, if the fever did not chance to take them :'' but, at any rale, 
*' sons what married that fashion must be provided for one way or an* 
other." 

The other companion of Whitlaw appeared to await his orders, 
which were promptly given ; and while the young bridegroom, with 
an air melanchoy enough, stood gazing around upon the improved, 
but still most wretched-looking abode, they went together into the 
store, [to which Clio was summoned to follow them, and began thei? 
business without delay. 

'' Hand us down all them notions on that side, Oli— and Til set to 
work upon this quarter. Take care of the dry goods-^don't let them 
^omestics get rumpled up that fashion, and mind the baccy and the 
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caodles and the whisky. Lay every notion together with iti lik^, and 
mix nothing. And now, Squire Higgius, get your writiog-tacUe ready, 
and begin." 

Jonathan Whitlaw then began calling over all the remaining atoek- 
of his store ; a complete inventory and valuation of which was made 
out, and signed by Squire Higgins. This operation, together with 
copying the whole, took about four hours; after which the three men 
each swallowed about half a pint of whisky, and then the two stran- 
gers departed together by the forest path. 

Whitlaw's first words, afler they were gpne, were— *• Now give 
me a lot of supper, Cli — and then Til tell you what to do next." 

Curiosity as well as good-will brought a plentiful meal upon the 
original deal-table without delay. Portia, howeyeri sat as still and 
as silent as if made of wax, to which material, allowing for a slight 
tinge of blue, instead of red, in her complexion, she bore a strong re- 
semblance ; while Jonathan juniorstood eyeing his father from asgreal 
a distance as the room permitted— for he bad not yet been addressed 
as J. J., and thought it safest not to approach. But Clio, bold in use- 
fulness and good-humour, after spreading forth the substantial meal 
ID her very best manner, sat smilingly down opposite her imperious 
brother, and said cheerfully, ''Well, Bub, and what am I to do 
next?" 

''Drink this," answered the master of the shanty, pushing his own 
whisky-cup towards her, — ** drink now, Cli, if you never dHnk 
again, to the good luck and prosperity of Mount Etna !" 

Clio obeyed, and having swallowed about a spoonful of the noxious 
decoction, which unadulterated is as strange to the lips of the women 
aa familiar to those of the men of America, she looked to her brother 
as if for permission, and then passed the cup to the pale Portia, and 
with a good-humoured nod repeated the words she was to say. 

" And the boy V* said Whillaw, looking round for him. ** Where'a 
the great scholar that is to be?— Come along, J. J., and drink the 
toast." 

Thus encouraged, Jonathan Jefferson stood forth, and acceptipg the 
pledge, did such zealous honour to it, that even his father was fain to 
cry oitf, "Holdl enough 1 " 

No sooner had this ceremony been duly performed, than the 
abdicating lord of the Creek again addressed his prime minister 
Clio. 

"Ten years ago and a bit, Cli, and we stood first upon this 'ere 
very spot of ground ; only there was no rafters above our heads. D'ye 
mind that first night, sis ? — how I told you both that we could only 
get a spell of sleep turn and turn about ? That was the first night, and 
this will be the last we shall ever sleep or wake at Mohana Creek. 
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And this last will be like that Grst ; for except poorPorchy there, who 
canft do much more waking than sleeping, and the boy, who has got 
the whisky in his head already, we must go to bed no more than if we 
expected the bears and the wolves as we did then. For 'tis by the 
first steamer that will pass to-morrow that I calculate upon shipping 
you o(T to Natchez. There you must bide a spell at the Eagle, till I 
give the word to start for Mount Etna. But as I ve sold all here, I 
expect we must buy all there ; and if the new things pay me as well 
as the oM, it will do: The Major was in a bit of a bustle, I guess, to 
locale the young ones off at once ; but that's no business of mine. 
Howsumever, we couldn't bargain it for the hogs, — larn'tgoing to 
make bacon out of other folks' fat, when I can have my own for the 
driving. So, ladies, you'll start without me and the boy. J.J. and I 
will drive Sue-cherry and the hogs overland to Mount Etna, as soon 
as we've see'd you two off; and all the notions that you don't mean to 
leave behind must be done packed before sunrise — mind thiat.'' 

Clio was too much accustomed to labour early and late, and to forget 
herself and her own comfort on all occasions, to express or to feel the 
least discomposure at this sudden warning. 

Having first seen Portia and young Jonathan in bed, she set to work 
heartily, and all the notions of all the Wbitlawa were done packed by 
sunrise; — all the notions, at least, save one; and the history of that 
one I must recount, as it demonstrates rather a sentimental trail in 
Clio's character. 

That arlicle of the family possessions not included in the night's 
packing was the original suit in which the destitute squatter had ar- 
rived at the Creek, and in which he had performed the Orst hard and 
persevering labour which had laid the foundation of the present rising 
state of the Whillaw race. This suit, having been at length condemned 
by the wearer as incapable of further service, was by him thrown into 
an obscure corner of the hovel, and it was only with the morning light 
that Clio discovered the well-known relics. 

'' These shan't be left behind, nohow," she exclaimed, catching them 
up from the dark corner in which they reposed; and hastening to the 
platform of logs on which the whole family were assembled, she seized 
upon a sack not fully crammed, and deposited them within it, just as 
the expected steamer came in sight. 

Whillaw stood beside her as she did so ; ac^d as soon as she had 
completejd the operation, he placed his axe, still good and true, in her 
hands, saying in an accent which spoke some sympathy with her feelings, 

** Dont't mislay nor overlook this, neither, Cli. This is the true 
friend that has made my fortune; and though neither he nor I shall 
have need to work so hard again maybe, yet we don't choose to be 
parted." 
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The next moment the steam was idly hissing to the air, and in an-- 
other the two passengers and their uncouth baggage were on board. 

The sigh with which young Jonathan witnessed the departure of his 
aunt without him almost amounted to a sob. It was a fine thing, cer- 
tainly, to know that he was going to leave the Greek behind him for 
ever ; but to have left it in a steam-boat would have been so much finer 
still I One circumstance, however, almost reconciled him to the pri- 
vation : this was the seeing his mother and aunt take their places 
among the passengers on the deck. V' Then after all they won't see 
the cabin r' he exclaimed, '' and maybe they might have expected me 
to bide by 'em up there." 

- Greatly lightened in spirit by this reQeclion, he turned to follow his 
father, and in half an hour afterward his native hut was left in the hands 
of its new proprietor, and my hero, followed by his father, and pre- 
ceded by Sue-cherry and a score of fat hogs, leashed together like hounds, 
and kept in tolerably good marching order by Watch, tho old partner 
of their emigration, took for Ihe last time that forest path which it was 
the glory of his father to have made. 

Some apology may be due to the reader for having so long detained / 
bim in a scene which has so little to excite either interest or sympathy ; ] 
but the character as well as the history of my hero would have been/ . ' 
incomplete without it. We have now to transport his family to their! 
new dwelling; and having established them there, we shall pass more 
rapidly over the next few years, that we may at^once bring him to a 
period when the business of life begins. 



CHAPTER V. 

The new habitation purchased by Jonathan Whitlaw at the distance/ 
of seven miles from Natchez, though it was, as he very accurately de- 
Bcribed it, well cleared of everything resembling a tree, was neverthe- 
less, whatever he might think of it, considerably more ** in the bush" 
than New Orleans. To speak correctly. Mount Etna was itself not 
" bush," which, in the language of the country, means uncleared 
ground; though it was surrounded in every direction, but one, with 
forest as primeval as that he had left behind him at Mohana Greek. 

But the clearing in that one direction did in truth make all the dif- 
ference imaginable. For, in the first place, it opened upon various 
jpatba, leading to a variety of not very distant dwellings; and the prin- 
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cipal of these paths wag a good sound corduroy road all the way to Nat- 
chez. In the next place, this near clearing was in part occupied by a 
settlement of some years' standing, separated from that of Whidaw 
only by a few acres of forest, through which ran the boundary line of 
the two properlies, and which contained within itself so many essen- 
tial elements of good neighbourhood, (hat it was able more efTectually 
to neutralize the evils usually consequent upon living in the bush than 
all the mere clearing in the world. 

This settlement, already well known for many miles round, had been 
naoied Reichland by the German proprietor, who, about five years be- 
fore, had taken possession of it as a poor man, but who was now in a 
tery fair way of becoming a rich one. 

I Frederick Stemmark was the youngest of a large family of the se- 
/condary class of nobility in Bavaria. His father, himself a colonel of 
dragoons, had successively placed five hopeful sons to cut their way to 
doubtful fortune in his own profession ; but Frederick, having very 
«arly charged himself with a wife, accepted the otTer of his eldest 
brolher, who had married an heiress of large landed property In West- 
phalia, to settle himself as the cultivator of one of the large farms ac- 
quired by his marriage, and sufficiently -near the lady's baronial man- 
sion to ensure to the strongly-attached brothers easy and constant 
Intercourse. Frederick Steinmark was of a character so essentially 
exalted in itself, that whatever station he had filled must have received 
father than conferred dignity by his belonging to it. As a cultivator 
of the ground, he was at once the most active, persevering, patient, and 
enterprising. His clear and commanding intellect showed itself fn«- 
evitably in all he did ; but its application was always regulated by a 
species of practical good sense, which those who did not fully com- 
prehend his character were often surprised to find in a man whose spe- 
culations were of so lofty a nature. 

For several years after the marriage of the two brothers, which took 
place within the same year, their vicinity was a source of the truest 
happiness to both ; but a circumstance then occurred which, though 
it rather increased than lessened the mutual Esteem and aflection which 
existed between them, completely poisoned the pleasure of their daily 
intercourse. The baroness and her humbler sister, both presented a 
son to their husbands within the first year of their marriage. This 
formed at first a sort of tie between them, so numberless were the little 
circumstances interesting to the one which were infallibly interesting 
to the other also — but it was in fact the only one ; for nature never 
formed two beings less calculated to assimilate than the haughty, ar-^ 
tificial, cold-4iearted baroness, Karoline von Uberkumpfer, and the 
f«itle, simple, good and kind Mary Smith, whose unaffected natortl 
graoea tiad captivated the heart of the young Fred^idn 8t«ititti«tk Ui 
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one of those rambles to England, ^hich neither a slender purse, nor 
the necessity of devoting himself to some profession, had prevented the 
ardent-minded young man from making to most of the countries of 
Europe. 

The Baron Steinmark loved and valued his charming sister-in-law 
Us she deserved ; but not all his influence could prevent his lady from 
treating her as almost a servile dependant ; and nothing but the de- 
voted love which Mary bore her husband could have enabled her to 
^endure year after year the series of petty impertinences which the 
weak, but wilful-minded, baroness delighted to inflict. 

Unfortunately for Mary, the high respect, perfect love, and entire 
esteem felt for her by her husband produced an effect respecting the 
intercourse between the sisters exactly the reverse of what they ought 
to have done. For his noble sister he had so utter and profound a 
contempt, that for years it never entered into his imagination that hid 
Intelligent, right-thinking wife could be other than an object of respect 
and deference to her. 

Frederick Steinmark was absent-minded to excess ; innumerable 
circumstances daily passed before his eyes without his being In the 
least degree conscious of them ; and from the hour they married, Mary 
had never in any single instance called his attention — which, absent as 
he was,*could ever be roused by her — to what was likely to give him 
pain. 

When at length, therefore, accident chanced to open his eyes at 
once and for ever to the fact, that the woman he reverenced and loved 
was Ihe object of the most insolent contempt to his brother's rich and 
inoble, but most silly wife, his resolution was at once taken ; he de- 
cided irrevocably upon leaving his farm and the neighbourhood. The 
baron knew his brother too well to believe for a moment that it would 
be possible to shake his resolution : there had long been a sort of tacit 
understanding between him and Mary on the subject of the baroness ; 
upon every occasion on which her insolence broke out in his presence, 
his respect and affection appeared to be redoubled ; and though not a 
word was said on the subject, the keeping the unsuspicious Frederick 
from perceiving it became a mutual object. 

It would but delay the narrative unnecessarily were I (o recount the 
particulars of the scene which at length opened Frederick's eyes to the 
position which his wife held in the estimation of the haughty baroness: 
Her son and h^ir — who was moreover her only child— was an agent 
in it ; and had Mary wanted any reason beyond her husband's will to 
reconcile her to leaving her comfortable home, it would have been 
furnished by the fear that the baron's anger towards the boy, if often 
called forth in the same way, might generate a feeling between the 
father and son deeply injurious to the happiness of bolh< 
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One long evening's conGdential conversation with his brother sufficed 
to decide whither Frederick and his family should betake themselves 
in search of a new home. The years of union which had given one 
son to the baron, had brought four boys and a girl to Frederick ; and 
the future destination of these precious boys liad already become a 
theme of anxious speculation to him. No sooner had he decided upon 
leaving the protection and immediate neighbourhood of his brother* 
than the idea of the new world suggested itself, as offering the best hope, 
not only for the immediate support, but for the ultimate provision of 
his family. When he first named it, however, the baron vehemently 
opposed the project, which he declared had less of kindness and of 
wisdom in it than he had looked for. But the scheme had taken 
strong possession of Frederick's mind, and never through their lives 
had the elder ever found it possible to resist the forcible eloquence of 
the younger brother on aay point upon which it had been fervently 
employed. So, ere they parted, the German noble, though sorely 
against his inclinalioA, felt himself obliged to avow, that if he were able 
to persuade this enterprising brother to abandon his American project, 
he had no power to propose a better. 

The financial arrangements were soon settled between them, for no 
difficulties arose but such as were generated by a struggle of liberalily. 
It was settled that the baron should himself become the purchaser of 
all his brother's large stock, as well as of the furniture, and improve- 
ments of the house and premises. Beyond this, nothing could per- 
suade Frederick to go, in accepting the urgent offers of his wealthy 
brother ; who, either as a gift or a loan, was most anxious to press 
upon him such a sum as he thought might secure him from every in- 
convenience in the prosecution of his enterprise. But strong as were 
the feelings which led to this expedition, they had not driven Frederick 
Steinmark to undertake a mode of life of which he was ignorant : at 
least all the information that books could give on the subject was fa- 
miliar to him, and he well knew that the sum he could command was 
fully sufficient to afford every facility to a settler whose intention it was 
to bring up his family in habits of active industry. 

In the month of March, 18 — , Frederick Steinmark, his wife and 
five children, arrived at New Orleans ; and in less than a month after- 
wards they were inhabiting a large and partially cleared estate which 
they had purchased near Natchez. From Ihat period, to the month of 
August, eight years afterwards, at which time my hero and his family 
became their neighbours, not a year, not a month — perhaps not a day 
had passed, which had not tended to improve the house and estate of 
Reichland ; and though no slave had ever worked for a single hour 
upon it, the land was held to be the best cultivated and most productive 
in the neighbourhood. 
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But notwithstanding this success, the task of settling a European 
iamily in a forest of Louisiana had not been performed without pri- 
yations and annoyances of many kinds : but these chiefly fell upon 
Mary, and were met and conquered with a degree of quiet resolution 
which robbed them of half their evil power. 

The situation of the Steinmark family was in truth exactly that best 
calculated to encounter the hazards of emigration with advantage. In 
addition to health of mind and body, they brought to the task, zeal, 
courage, industry, patience, and perseverance, together with both 
knowledge and money enough to spare them the necessity of enduriog 
the first dreadful destitution of all things, which those who enter the 
forest with the axe alone must abide; or the mortification, almost 
greater still, of bestowing labour and care iuvvain, because ignorantly. 

When it was known at Reichland that a family of new-comers had 
arrived at.MountEtna, the first thought which took possession of the 
whole Steinmark household was — ** what can we do to help them?" 

" They cannot have any milk yet, mother — or, at any rale, any 
butter," observed Lotte Steinmark, who, at the age of eleven, was 
dairy woman-in-chief of Reiphland : ** m^y I send over two of my 
pretty pats that I churned last night? Fritz virill take them for me." 

" And a loaf, Lottchen, may be welcome too, I think," replied her 
mother : *' nobody can bake in a moment. Go, Fritz — and you, 
Karl, go too," she continued, addressing her two eldest sons; '' take 
the loaf, and some of Lotto's butter, and ask if there is anything we 
can do to assist them. " 



CHAPTER VL 

The friendly embassy from Reichland found the Whitlaw family in 
a state of great confusion ; but this was occasioned quite as much by 
their amazement at finding themselves the inhabilanls of a house -with 
four rooms besides the store, and three of them with real glass windows, 
IS from any embarrassment caused by the absence or disorder of the 
ordinary comforts of existence. Those who have been well broken in 
to the system expressively designated *' getting along,' have at least 
this advantage over the rest of the human race : namely, that nothing 
which can befall them can ever put them much out of their way. In 
addition to this, Portia and Clio were, at the very instant the young 
Sleinmarks entered, labouring to stretch their minds to the compre- 
hension, that the seven chairs, four tables, three crocks, two spiders^ 
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SIX plates^ four cups, etc. etc. etc., which Jonathan senior and lona- 
than junior were unloading from a cart at the door, were really and 
truly all for their own use and benefit. So that, instead of a moroent 
of distress, it was a moment of triumph ; and when Fritz, in an aeoent 
of kindness, and almost of compassion, said, addressing Whitlaw, 
''Can we help you, sir?" Clio burst into an irresistible chuckle of 
delight at this first opportunity of display, and exclaimed with one of 
her happiest and broadest grins, *' Look here, boys I'' 

The two lads, however, altogether mistook her meaning ; but look" 
ing in the direction she pointed, at the comfortless confusion which 
surrounded her, and believing that they were called upon to pity it, 
replied at the same moment, ** It must be very bad for you, indeed ; 
but if you will tell us what to do, we can soon help to make it belter.'* 

''Bad!" exclaimed Clio; "now that beats the union! But you 
look dreadful good-natured, and will give me a hand with the meal- 
tub anyhow, for I must be after baking a morsel to eat, I expect ; and 
t'other, maybe, will be looking up a few sticks for me, while my man 
Jonathan here seasons one of them fine new spiders with a little fresh 
water and a good rubbing." 

At this mention of bread-making, the young Karl displayed the 
treasures of his basket, saying, " My mother thought you would be 
too busy to bake directly, and so she sent me over with this." 

" Does your mother keep store, my lad?" said Whitlaw, coming 
forward. '' I was told there was no store within five miles of Mount 
Etna." 

** I do not believe there is, sir," returned Fritz, who, suddenly re- 
collecting that the person he was speaking to was himself about to 
commence storekeeper for the whole region, comprehended in an in- 
stant the sort of alarm which his voice indicated ; and the laughing 
blue eyes of the young German exchanged a furtive glance with his 
brolher as he added, ** But though we do not keep a store, sir, we 
make bread ; and we shall be very happy if you willaccept a loaf of it, 
to save you the trouble of baking till you are a little settled." 

''Accept the loaf," said Whitlaw, taking it in his hands and exa<^ 
mining its texture. "Why, it's wheat, and weighs a matter of ten 
pounds. We shan't have no such bread for a while, maybe, to pay 
it hack, my lad. " 

^'Oh! we shall not want it, " said the young Karl gaily ; ''for we 
are not going into a new house, you know. " 

"Well, that's considerable civil of them that sent you, my lads, 
anyhow — and we must do a turn for it, I expect, when it's wanted. " 

While this conversation was going on, the young Jonathan had 
been occupied by diving into the basket, and at length produced two 
half-^unds of Lotle's dainty butter, one in each hand, held with a 
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light grasp by h\A mi Tery delicate fingers. The German boys agniD 
looked at eaeh other and prepared to depart. 

" And is thalthere elegant butter a free gift too?'* exclaimed the 
delighted CUo, receiving it on a wooden plalier from her nephew's 
imids. 

*• Yes, surely," replied Fritz courteously, ** if you will do my litOe 
(riister the faTOur to aceept it. " 

"If that don't heat all naior!'' exclaimed Clio again. ''Well 
now, I do expect that we be come among loyely deter people. 
What do yoa say to this, Porchy? — isn't it one thing to come to j 
Mobana Creek, and another to come to Mount Etna? If we don't \ 
haTe an elegant coffering to-night, I expect it will be our own fault. " 

The good-humoured boys had at least the pleasure of perceiving 
that their embassy was productive of great satisfaction to the party for 
whose benefit it was intended; and with this report they returned 
honae, though in the delivery of it a little propensity to smile at Uie 
oddities of the new-comers displayed itself and produced a reproof 
from their mother. 

''I will be revenged of you for suspecting me of beii^ inclined to 
laoghat 'poor hardworking country folks,' mother mine," said the 
saucy Fritz, " for I will be present when you first see them yourself, 
and I know how you will try to look grave and kind-— and yet be ready 
to laugh too." 

Fritz, however, was quite wrong. His mother felt not the least 
dispositiim to laugh when introduced to her new neighbours. It took 
lier but a short time to understand them all very thoroughly, except 
the boy-^nd she confessed that the little Jonathan produced an un- 
pleasant eflPect upon her, because his young head ever seemed to have 
within it more than he appeared willing to display ; a peculiarity at 
his age whieli gave her, as she avowed, a sort of instinctive fear of the 
boy, though she knew not exactly why. 

Of the other members of the family her judgment was quickly and 
correctly formed. Site considered Whitlaw as respectable for his 
aystive and persevering industry ; Portia as pitiable for the hopeless 
laogoor of ill health which constantly oppressed her; and Clio m 
•slimaMe and even admirable in no common degree, from the devo-» 
tion of her attachment to her family, 9i,nd the rare and eompletei 
•baence of every species of selfishness. The coarse breeding of the^ 
wb<^ party was no annoyance to her whatever. The refinement of/ 
Mary^teinmark lay not on the surface; and in this, as well as in a 
moUitude of other instances which had occurred since her residence 
ioLouisiatta,8he fell without distaste into frequeitt and familiar inter- 
course with neighbours whose minds she knew could not comprehend 
the laaguage of hors» and to whom therefore her mind never spc^e. 
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except in those few sentences of universal dialect which relate to 
domestic usefulness and household cares. The rest was for her hus- 
band and her children : nor did she ever lament that the circle in 
which she was known, and valued at her worth, was not a larger one. 

It was some days before Frederick Steinmark chanced tos ee either 
of his new neighbours, and it was longer still before he perceived any- 
thing about them sufficiently interesting to greatly awaken his at- 
tention. When Whitlaw first took possession of the place, his whole 
attention was directed to the arrangement and management of his large 
store; and perhaps the only affair of great and important interest to 
man on which Frederick Steinmark found it impossible to fix his at- 
tention was the business of a retail store. He had therefore in fact 
almost forgotten his new neighbour, when Whitlaw himseU made a 
visit to Reichland, and desired to speak to ** the master." 

He was immediately ushered into a room exceedingly unlike any 
he had ever before entered ; so much so, indeed, that, contrary to his 
usual habits, his business- was for a moment forgotten as he looked 
around him. 

Thei room was large and lofty ; the walls were neither papered nor 
plastered, but arranged neatly enough, with smooth deal boards, laid 
one over the other in the manner that shipwrights call clinker-built. 
The floor was covered with peculiarly fine Indian matting ; and the 
four large windows, which opened upon a long glade of the forest, well 
cleared, but still retaining a few scattered groups of fine trees, were 
furnished with blinds of the same beautiful manufacture, but of a still 
finer fabric. One side of the room was covered from the floor nearly 
to the ceiling with books ; on another hung an admirable portrait of 
the Baron Steinmark ; and on a table beneath it lay sundry unintelli- 
gible objects — mathematical instruments, models of agricultural imple^ 
ments, and several articles belonging to a chemical apparatus which 
Steinmark had been using. On one side stood an electrical machine, 
on the other a pair of large globes ; while a variety of tables of all sorts 
and sizes in different parts of the room, some covered with needle- 
work, others with implements for drawing, some prepared for writing 
and some for reading, would have told a stranger more initiated into 
such mysteries than Whitlaw, that the room was the usual habitation 
of a large family accustomed to occupation. 

The whole aspect of the apartment was, however, such as might 
very naturally surprise a back- woodsman, who fancied he was come 
to visit a man of his own class. Had the intruder been less intelli- 
gent, he would have been less puzzled ; but Whitlaw plainly per- 
ceived that there was present before his eye much more than had ever 
been dreamed of in his philosophy ; and, as before stated, a short space 
was occupied ere he entered upon the business which brought him 
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there, in lookingroqnd upon these objects, which were alike new and 
incomprehensible. 

At length, howeyer, he recovered the bold and pithy abruptness of 
his nsual manner. 

** I expect maybe that you arn't much of a cultiTator after all ; but 
what I corned for, neighbour, was to ask which side of the hollow that 
h'es in the bush between your lands and mine I should run my zig-zag? 
But maybe you arn't competent to tell ¥' 

** Mr. Whitlaw, I presume," said Frederick Steinmark, rising to 
meet him. 
^ '• The same, sir," was the reply. 

' ' I believe, sir, I shall be able to show you where your fence should 
be placed," resumed the German — whose union with an English- 
woman had made the language of America as familiar to him as his own ; 
and going to one of the numerous tables, he took thence a small roll, 
which being opened, (displayed a map of the estate of Reichland ; the 
hollow, which was in fact an important water-course, being very dis- 
tinctly marked as within its boundary. 

*' Where my property ends, Mr. Whitlaw, I imagine that yours 
must begin; and therefore, as you perceive, your fence must run at 
the distance of one hundred yards on the western side of the ' water- 



course.'" 



Jonathan Whitlaw knew this perfectly well before he made the pre- 
sent inquiry ; but having, with his usual sagacity, perceived that this 
** hollow," as he chose to term it, might by a little ingenuity be con- 
verted into a very valuable water '* privilege," he thought it was at 
least worth while to try if he could not persuade his neighbour either 
that it belonged to him, or at any rate that, being a matter of no con- 
sequence, it could make no difference whether he included it within 
bis fence or not. He now saw that upon the question of boundary his 
neighbour was a match for him ; but it did not follow that he must 
know the value of the "bit" upon, wiiich he had set his heart, and ac- 
cordingly he proceeded to state his wishes, but with an air of the most 
perfect indifference. 

'* Ah, well, that rough bit don't matter much, I expect, nor a yard 
or two of bush neither, to such a large tract as yours— or mine either, 
for that matter; so if it don't make no difference to you, neighbour, I 
calculate that I'll run the zig-zag on this side the gap, just for the sake 
of two or three sugar maples that are scanty with me— but you've got 
bushels of 'em." 

" It is plain, Mr. Whitlaw," replied the German with a good-hu- 
moured smile, *' that you are a stranger here as yet, or you would not 
consider my water-course as so triQing a concern. In cultivating so 
large an estate as this with a small capital, it is necessary to do things 
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by degrees ; but I fully Intend in about two yean, wfaeo my boy 
be old enough to undertake the business of a mill, to tarn the drains of 
my plantations into that waters-course, and erect a mill over it, which, 
if I am not deceived in the quantity of water I expect to obtain, will ba 
able to work nine months out of twelve." 

This unreserved exposure of plans and projects, in which it was by 
no means the custom of the country to indulge even to famiKar friends, 
struck Whitlaw as a proof, that however ably his neighbour oaigbt have 
conceived the scheme (which was, in truth, exactly the same as be had 
) himself imagined), he was nevertheless but a soft man, who could BOl 
be very difficult to manage. 

When Steinmark ceased speaking, his visiter shook his head, and 
smiled with a look of much intelligence. ** You're counting a little too 
fast there, master, I expect,'' he said, '' No man as knows the country 
well would ever think of laying out good dollars in such a wild schema 
as building a mill over that bit of a dry hollow. Howsomever, that'# 
no business of mine, and I hope the ground will change its naiur io 
time to accommodate your son ; but if so be as this scheme isn't to ba 
tried for two years to come, I calculate that you won't have no ob- 
jection to my having the sugar maples till such time as you sets aboul 
your mill f 

'* The^sugar maples are certainly not of much consequence, being 
in great abundance all round us," replied Steinmark; " but do you 
propose to enclose those yoa mention wittiin your zig-zag?" 

** Well, then, I Chink I may as well*--*and at any rate a zig-zag is 
easy moved at any time," returned Jonathan Whitlaw. 

There was such a fund of deep- seated genuine frankness and honour 
in the character of Frederick Steinmark, that it was not very easy to 
awaken suspicion within hini ; but Whitlaw's cool assumption of bis 
consent to enclose a valuable part of his property within his own fenca 
was too plain an indication of his spirit to be mistaken, and it was 
therefore with equal promptness and decision that the master of tha 
house replied : ''No, Mr. Whitlaw, your fanoa miis4 not analoso my 
property, but only your own, sir." 

Whitlaw, as we have seen, was a shrewd, and in most things which 
regarded his interest, a right-*judging man ; but on this occasion ba 
had found htma^f at fault, and then blundered most egregiously. Ac** 
customed, as all men must be whose lives are spent in turning every- 
thing to profit, to judge quickly and act promptly, the wits of tha 
proprietor of Mount Etna had not been idle during the interval in 
which he was oecupied in taking note of the jsiogular phenomena which 
^ surrounded him on entering Frederick Steinmark's apartment. Ha 
knew little, it is true, of the use and destination of most of the objects 
be saw there ; but he immediately concluded that the man whose hours 
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were spent in oecapations, of which he himself knew nothing, was 
likely enough to be ignorant,- in his turn, of those pointo of human 
Wisdom of which he knew a great deal. 

'* What should he know of a water privilege ?" was the reflection 1 
that occurred to him, as he coiftemplaled the various gimcracks, which \ 
to him had greatly the appearance of playthings, with which the room | 
was filled ; — '* no more than a piccaninny nigger. 111 be bound for it :" 
and thereupon followed the short conversation that has been related. 

Frederick Sleinmark rose as he spoke the concluding words; and 
there was that in his aspect which showed Whitlaw^ however little he 
had been accustomed to study such a one, that the conference was 
ended, and nothing to be hoped from the ignorance or folly of the 
owner of Reichland. 

The feeling of vexation and resentment with which this conviction 
was accompanied might appear greater than the occasion could account 
for, were the state of Whitlaw's mind as he left the house to be fully 
described. That a man should inwardly swear to take vengeance 
against a neighbour solely because he chose to retain possession of / 
what was bis own, might be deemed unnatural— yet so it was ; and/ 
neither time nor reflection ever removed from Whitlaw's mind the 
conviction Uiat he was an oppressed and injured man, that Frederick 
Sleinmark had used him ill, and that he had the right, as well as the 
will, to revenge himself for it at every convenient opportunity. 

This schism between the heads of the two families did not, how* 
ever, in any degree destroy the friendly feeling which the constant 
perfi^rmance of kind offices on one side, and the easy acceptance of 
them on the other, occasioned. After a passing smile at the foolish 
fellow's saucy attempt to invade his property, Steinmark remembered 
it no more ; and the only effect which the circumstance left on his 
feelings was, tliat he scarcely ever spoke of his new neighbour again. 

Clio was indeed the principal link between the two houses. Her 
excellent qualities were fully appreciated by every individual of the 
Steinmark family, and in return she would at any time have walked 
through scorching fire or freezing water to do them service. 

During the first few days of their intercourse, the four Steinmark 
boys made various good-natured advances to propitiate the friendship 
of Jonathan Jefferson ; but the principle of repulsion was too strongly, 
though unconsciously, at work within the parties to permit anything 
like friendship to exist between them. The Steinmarks were all of 
them clever IntQ^lUgent lads — so, most certainly, was J4>nathan Jeffer- 
son Whitlaw; but it would be more possible for a Newton to feel and ! 
to find sympathy with a being of a mind positively imbecile, than for ,^ ^ 
honour, honesty, and sincerity to bind itself to wily cunning and iq 
crafty meanness. 
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The dislike of the Steinmarks for young WhiOaw only demonstrated 
itself, however, by a cessation of those little sociabilities with which 
at his first arrival he was always greeted by them whenever accident 
brought them together. Neighbourly civility, and ever-ready cheerful 
good-will, whenever it was in their pbwer to be useful, were still at 
the service of the whole Whitlaw family ; but unless something of this 
sort was called for, the intercourse, between them was not frequent. . 

On the part of young Jonathan, the feeling of dislike was both 
stronger and more definite : he at once feared, envied, and despised 
the whole family ; and he could, had it been necessary or profitable, 
have given excellent good reasons for each and all of these feelings. 
As it was, however, he deemed it ''wisest, discreetest, best," to say 
nothing about it, but to receive in peace and quietness the many little 
advantages which the good-nature and liberality of their neighbours 
afforded him. 

There was nevertheless one point on which no calculations of inte- 
rest appeared to interfere with the open and sincere avowal of his 
sentiments respecting Fritz, Karl, Hermann, and Henrich Steinmark ; 
and this was as to the mode of their education. Jonathan Jefferson 
had ascertained in his first conversation with Henrich, who was nearly 
his own age, that neither he nor any of his brothers had ever been at 
school ; and the profound contempt this avowal generated must have 
have had something agreeable and soothing in its nature, for never did 
young Jonathan sit down after he heard it, with the intention of being 
particularly comfortable, without nHuding to it. 

Nor was the pleasant emotion produced by the mere mention of this 
parental neglect on the part of Frederick Steinmark the only advan- 
tage of which it was productive at Mount Etna. No sooner was the 
fact made known to Whitlow, than he determined at once upon send- 
ing young Jonathan to school, though the doing so would rob him of 
services which the active business of the store rendered daily more 
important. 

Neither was this the only measure which the spirit of rivalship ac- 
celerated in the Whitlaw family. Frederick Steinmark's large estate 
bad not a single negro upon it ; the labour it required was performed 
by himself and his boys, assisted by two German servants who had 
accompanied them from the Father-land. This again was a subject 
of unmitigated contempt and ridicule. In Louisiania, as Whitlaw re- 
marked, nobody that was any body would ever think of getting along 
without a slave. It was plain that, with all their big clearings and 
grand house, the Steinmarks were nothing but a set of beggarly hard- 
working foreigners, that did not know what it was to live like gentle- 
men and Americans. So Jonathan Whitlaw sent hjs son to a school 
at Natchez, where he was to be taught reading, writing, ciphering. 
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''and the sciences/' for fifteen dollars a quarter; and moreover, be 
purchased two stout negroes at the first market held for tlie sale of 
such commodities in his neighbourhood. 

The materials for happiness must vary according to the nature of 
those for whose use they are intended. There are some men to whom 
the acquisition of a slave would cause a feeling of shame : and there 
are some boys whose hearts would swell with sorrow at leaving for 
the first time a gentle mother's side, to become one of the jarring ele- 
ments which constitute a school. But in the case of the Whitlaws, 
both father and son experienced feelings of the most unequivocal de- 
light from these circumstances. Instead of feeling shame, Jonathan 
senior swelled with pride each time his* bold triumphant eye met the 
fearful glance of the poor wretches he had purchased ; and Jonathan 
junior had need of all his discretion to conceal thd outward expression 
of the joy he felt at being within reach of daily watching the knaveries, 
cruelties, debaucheries, and drunkenness never absent where a slave 
population disgraces the soil, and which, if report say true, may be 
found in as great fulness of abomination at Natiol^z as at any point of 
earth afflicted with this curse. 



CHAPTER VII 

The following eight years of the life of Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw 
must be passed over very rapidly by his historian. Sometimes during 
this interval he was at school, but oftener constrained by his still 
prosperous father to take a spell of labour with him at Mount Etna. 

The youth, however, learned to read, to write, and to cast up an 
account ; and moreover, he had been discovered at the seminary by 
his old steam-boat acquaintance. Colonel Dart, who proved to be, as 
he had himself stated, a personage every way able to assist the youth 
In his meritorious wish of advancing his fortune. 

Colonel Dart possessed the largest estate and was much the largest 
slave-holder in the neighbourhood of Natchez. As he vras accounted 
a man of vast wealth, it must be presumed that his affairs were well 
managed, his overseers faithful and careful of his interest, and the nu- 
merous gangs of negroes who worked his plantations as well-ordered 
as they were profitable. But though all this might be, and perhaps 
was the case, it is nevertheless a certain fact, that Colonel Dart, though 
a bachelor and member of Congress to boot, did not always repose 
upon roses. Either from natural disposition, or from having some 
secret cause of doubt and dread upon his mind, this gentleman passed 
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his life in a state of gnawing anxiety which the worst flogged negro on 
his estate would have had no cause to envy. 

Many were the schemes he had imagined by which he might obtain 
private and accurate knowledge of all that was going on among the 
negroes themselves, and also among the white overseers appointe.d to 
superintend them ; and the first idea suggested to him by the display 
of character he had witnessed in young Whitlaw was, (hat if he could 
get him sufficiently educated, and attach him closely to his service by 
gratifying his avarice and ambition, thd total dependence on his favour 
in which it would be easy to keep the* son of a squatter might prove 
a better guarantee for his fidelity, than any he bad yet been able 
to put in action with the confidential clerks he had hitherto em« 
ployed. 

This scheme was in some degree defeated by the improved condition 
of (he Whitlaw family; but the idea of one day being able to oonteH 
to his own especial use and benefit the courage, activity, and spirit he 
had remarked in the boy, was never lost sight of by the judieioiK 
planter ; and he took care, during the time that young Jonatiian paaied 
at Natchez, to impress his observing mind with such a conviction of 
his wealth and generosity as to generate a most ardent desire on the 
part of the youth to live within the sunshine of his favour. 

But for several years Jonathan senior saw more certain profit to 
himself in keeping his son at home than in parting with him ; and it 
was not till he was obliged to confess that tt^e stripling was grown into 
a man, that the desired arrangement took place. 

At the age of eighteen and a half, Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw was a 
tall handsome youth, with a quick restless eye which rarely met that 
of the person he conversed with — thin lips, but a set of very fine teeth 
within them^-a slow and deliberate manner of speaking^-^od an air 
of so much self-possession and confidence, that he was supposed by 
an who saw him to be at least two years older then he really was. 

Great as was the desire of (he youth himself to become one of Colo« 
nel Dart's family, it is probable that even then his father might have 
made some difficulty of parting with so useful and efficient a personage* 
had notHuch an alteration taken place in hie own family as rendered 
the absence of his son rather convenient than otherwise. Poor Portie« 
instead of finding her health improve by her change of reatdence, fell 
into a dropsy within a few years after their arrival at Mount Etna, 
which In three months put an end to her languishing existence. 

Her death was certainly no great loss to any one, and Mr. Jonathan 
Whitlaw soon conceived hopes that it would prove to him a source of 
gain. One of the most constant customers at his store was a MisB Bo« 
linda Tomktns, a young lady of about thirty-five years of age, who 
had recently by the death of an uncle become the owner of three stout 
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mile and two female negroes. This noble inherittnee immediately 
attracted the attention of the neighbourhood, and more than one 
owner of a settlement who lacked sufficient hands to work it were 
meditating an attack upon the heiress's heart ; but the prompt measures 
of the widower baffled them all, and Miss Belinda avowed her readiness 
to become Mrs. Whitlaw the second, on condition that "the big son 
ih9i the poor woman what was gone had left behind her should not be 
kept at home everlasting to trouble her." 

Poor Clio heard not of this condition, or it might have broken her 
heart ; but it was complied with on the part of Che father, and thus 
was Jonathan Jefferson left at liberty to accept the noble ofifers made 
htm by bis patron, and to become the inmate of a mansion infinitely 
finer than the finest steam-boat on the river. 

Colonel Dart had hitherto spoken but vaguely to his young friend of 
the duties which it would be his special task to fulfil ; and it Was not 
till they met at breakfast on the day following young Whitlaw's ad<« 
missioo as an iotnate at Paradise Plantation, that he began to enter 
upon the explanation of his wishes in a manner sufficiently clear and 
precise to give the confidential clerk a definite idea of what they would 
be. • 

The time was well ehoaen for insuring the willing obedience of the 
happy yoptb to any commands ihat could be laid on him. The display 
of Golooel Daurl'i breakfast-table might have brHied a spirit less pliant 
to follow wherever interest led than that of Jonathan JeCferson. The 
early and delicions spring of that souUiem climate had already 
brou^t a world of bright and beautiful flowers into blossom in the 
spacious garden upon which the breakfast-room opened. A group of 
IctturiaAt orange-trees sent their fragrance through the large windows ; 
and the flocks of green birds that ventured to hang upon the branches 
of the lOoasMrees, while they pecked the insects from their bark, 
looked like the brightest emeralds in Aladdin's enchanted garden. 
The whole scene indeed was one of luxury and wealth : the breakfast^ 
laUe wu spread with dainties, of which the most <' elegant drams" 
tfnade a part ; and the great man who was the envied lord of all sat 
opposite young Jonathan, courteously pressing him to partake the good 
cheer, and treating him so completely as his equal and friend, that it 
if not surprising if the happy youth received every word which fdl 
from his lips as if he had been listening to the law and the prophets. 
It wae thos the dialogue ran :•*- 

** Yon find yourself more pleasant here, Jonathan, than at the 
wooding, station, or at the store either, I guess? 1 expect you wonld 
not over^well epprove to go back again ?" 

** No, colonel — I calculate that would not suit me in no way. I 
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practice, you shall find ^ that an American eitlzes koolira ha# U^ he 
grateful. And a(ter all, Jonathaii, what can I do with my pDoney, un- 
less it is to reward a true friend? What family have I got, Jonathan, 
to trouble myself about? Half-a-dozen yellow girls and their bnte. 
They may be mise, or they may be another man's ; and I'm sure I 
don't care a cent whether they're mine or not, provided I've the pri* 
vilege of owning them : therefore you may see, my dear boy, that 
there's a fine opening at Paradise Plantation for a bold young Mow 
that would prove himself my friend." 

Young Whitlaw sucked in the honied sweetness of those vague biit 
glorious words; and raising his eyes to those of the colonel, with a 
more fixed and steady glance than was usual with him, he replied : 

" Try me, colonel, and maybe you'll find me worth aometbing." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The eight years whioh had produced sudi important ehangee in the 
Whitlaw family, bad not passed without leaving their teiarks behind 
them over the inhabitants of Reichland. 

Fritz, the eldest son, had persuaded his father, though not without 
difficulty, to permit hi9 trying his fortune with a merchant in Phila* 
delphia, in whose counting-hoQse be had been placed with a consi* 
derable premium by his uncle. For neither time, nor the reiterated 
assurances of Frederick Sleinmark, that money was in no way required 
(or the prosperity of himself and his family, could prevent the baron's 
afleclion and liberality from sliowtng themselves whenever he eovM 
find or invent an excuse for making a remittance. Karl, for the laat 
five years, had been in possession of a well-constructed and most pro*^ 
fitable mill, situated exactly at that point of the hollow way where the 
maple-trees grew which Jonathan Whitlaw bad so greatly wished to 
enclose. Hermann was his lather's right-hand, and his right-arm too, 
in the management of the farm ; but Henrich, the pale and meditative 
Benrich, though only five years old when trans[riaoled to the soil on 
which he grew, had still the air of an exotic. It was not that the eli-^ 
mate disagreed with him ; for though he looked delicate, and was too 
tall for his age, having had the full stature of a man, when he had the 
muscle of only seventeen years to support it, he was not in bad health, 
but, as. his mother used to say, Henrich's imagination had never gdl 
acciimated. The history, the music, the literature of his. own eoii»* 
try, were the funds from which he drew ail the ideas virhieh eonalitnfasd 
his happiness. Henrich was the only one o( tbo family wlio» in reply 
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to the coosUot inquiries of the Baron Steinmark, whether he could send 
notbiog from the Old World which might assist in making their retired 
abode more agreeable, had boldly answered *'Y6S, — books, dearest 
vocle, German books, and engravings of the hills and valleys of our 
blher^Iand, and songs such as our peasants sing when they are dressing 
their yiDes : send me these, dear uncle, and I will pray for you, — I 
will pray that not even in your dreams you may change the dearly 
loved landscapes of your own storied land for such dark and dreary 
forests as those amidst which we live/' , 

It was thus Hen rich had more than once written to the Westphalian 
baroD ; and, in return, he not only received the gifts he asked, but with 
them an earnest inyitation to recross the ocean, and return to his pro- 
ItetioD and the land of liis birth. The thought of this return caused 
a joy 80 yehoment in the breast of the enthusiastic boy, that he dared 
not trust himself to eiq[)ress it; but, placing the letter in his father's 
hand, he hastened to hide himself in the woods, and only reappeared 
when he thought he could listen to the paternal decision on the answer 
to be given to it, with a proper degree of external composure. 

That answer yery nearly killed him, for it was a negative. Frederick 
Slainmark could not endure to think that a child of Mary's should be 
raposed to the possible insolence of the baroness ; and, totally un-^ 
conscious of the blow he was giving, he returned the letter into the 
hands of Henrich as soon as he saw him, quietly saying, 

*' No, Henrieh, Europe is no longer the home of my family, nor 
ean I permit that one should be severed from the rest. You would 
find DO second mother, my boy, in the Baroness Steinmark.'' 

The subject was alluded to no more, excepting in those occasional 
moments of unreserved intercourse with his sister, whidi formed the' 
only charm of his present existence. Lotle sympathised with him, 
and this sympathy probably prevented the blow from being mortal. 

And what had the eight last years done for Lotte ? They had turned 
a fair*haired bright-^eyed little girl, into one of the loveliest nymphs that 
poetry ever fabled, or that nature ever formed. Her features had all 
(he beautiful regularity of her mother's; but her loveliness was more 
derived from a look that recalled the sweet and meditative countenance 
ef her father, than from all the brightness with which youlh and beauty 
had adorned her. There was fascination in her eye, encbantmen^ in 
her smile, and, when that look of gentle thoughlfulness stole upon her 
face which nature had made so remarkable in that of Steinmark, there 
wu a diarm, a holiness, an intellect in her beauty, that made her, 
even to the aseustomed eyes of her family, appear almost too fair for 
earth. 

This heing, so beyond measure lovely, so pure, so innocent, so 
gsod, so guilele8B,-<-4bis peerless treasure of the noble forester, un- 
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koowiDgly attracted the attention of the young Jonathan, while stroUiDg 
with her hrother Henrich in one of the green glades left by the taate 
of her father amidst their cotton-grounds. 

The intercourse between the houses^of Mount Etna.and Reichland 
bad nearly ceased since the second marriage of Whillaw. The bride 
found nothing to attract her in the manners of her German neighbours ; 
they owned no slaves, and wore no finery : while, on the other hand, 
every member of the Steinmark family thought the time better em- 
ployed in attending to the various duties allotted to each, than in 
listening to Mrs. Whitlaw's expressions of pity at the sufferings they 
must endure in consequence of not " owning any niggers." 

The good Clio, however, still continued to walk over to the farm, 
whenever she could be spared from the store, just to see how they all 
went on ; and the kindly welcome she received from Mary and her 
beautiful daughter whenever she appeared, made these stolen visits 
become one of her best consolations in the absence of her still idolized 
nephew, and the presence of her indolent and very insolent sister-in- 
law. 

If Jonathan Jefferson felt contempt for the Steinmark family before 
he became an inmate of Paradise Plantation, it will be readily believed 
that this contempt was multiplied a thousand-fold afterwards. He was 
in truth become a very great man, not only in his own estimation, but 
in that of all the slaves, and a great many of the young ladies of 
Natchez ; and whenever it happened that he encountered either of the 
young Germans during his occasional visits to Mount Etna, he in- 
variably looked at them and their rustic dresses with the most minute 
attention, but without betraying the least consciousness that he had 
ever seen them befdre. 

It was about six months after his promotion to the honourable 
situation of Colonel Dart's confidential clerk, that he obtained, without 
being seen himself, an undisturbed stare at Lotte Steinmark. Young 
Jonathan was far from insensible to the inQuence of female beauty ; 
and though not particularly well qualified to appreciate what was most 
lovely even in the personal attractions of this charming girl, he never- 
theless speedily came to the conclusion that she was by far the most 
beautiful creature he had ever seen. He suffered- the brother and 
sister to pass on, however^ without emerging from his hiding-place, 
and then turned and walked slowly towards Mount Etna, pondering 
upon the possibility of presenting himself on the footing of a friendly 
visiter at a house which he had not entered for the last seven years, 
and before people to whom he had at every possible opportunity shown 
all the impertinence in his power. 

It is no trifling proof of the boldness and hardihood of the youth's 
character, that he decided, while these disqualifying recollections 
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crowded open him , not to return to Paradise Plantation till he had 
iieoewed his acquaintance with the Steinmark lads> and opened the 
way to an intercourse with their beautiful sister. He was willing, 
however, to remove some of the difficulties of the enterprise if possible ; 
and accordingly, on entering the enlarged and beautified mansion of 
his father, which was now Inever without the dignity of sundry half- 
naked negro children round the door, he despatched a sable messenger 
into the house with orders to bring Aunt Gli to him. 

Joyfully as ever, she came at his bidding. 

*^ You wants me, my darling? " said she, wiping the hands that had 
been cutting cheese and bacon, on her apron. "You wants me, Jo^ 
nathan dear ? What can I do for thee ? " 

''Why, that's more than I can say. Aunt Cli," returned the en- 
amoured youth ; "but something must be done, or I shall go crazy. 
Do you know Lotte Steinmark since she's been grown a woman ?" 

** Do I know her, Jonathan ? Why isn't she the dearest little soul 
to me, next yourself, in the whole Union ? " 

''Indeed I — that's jam, then. Aunt Cli, I'm in love with her; what 
d'ye say to that ? I'm mad for love of her, and you must bring us 
together, if you die the minute after." 

<< Uy — I " exclaimed Clio, with a grin of the greatest delight. ^' If 
that bean't the best bit of news I've heard this many a day. Well, 
now, Jonathan darling, I'd rather go to your wedding with Lotte Stein- 
mark for your bride, than see you married to the heiress of fifty 
niggers." 

The young lover whistled Yankee Doodle. 

''I had indeed, Jonathan ; I'm right down sure she'd be clever to 
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^ "Make yourself decent, Aunt Cli," said the young man, without 
answering her remark, "and walk over with me to the house; move 
quick, d'ye hear I and say nothing to nobody." 

Though a multitude of affairs must be given up the while, Clio could 
not refuse to comply with a request so every way agreeable, and in a 
few minutes she was trotting at a brisk pace after Jonathan as he strode 
away towards Reichland. , 

Ere they had gone many steps, however, the youth turned suddenly 
round to her, saying, "Where do the old folks keep? Fve no call 
to see them, you know. If I bide in the orchard a spell, can't you 
go in, and bring the girl out to me, to take a walk for a bit, or some- 
thing of that sort?"* 

Clio looked up wistfully in his face, and seemed loath to utter a 
word that should check him ; but yet, somehow, she did not in her 
heart think she could bring out Lotte to walk with Jonathan in the 
orchard. 
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'' Well, now, Jonathan dear, I expect they naight think that funny- 
like ; mightd't they ? Bhe'g a thy young thing, that pretty Lotte ; and 
mayhe now you're growed auch a unaccountable noble-looking man 
of a boy, she mightn't think it first rate decent to run after yoa into 
the orchard, Jonathan." 

^'That's all flgm. Aunt Gli. People like them^ that can't eren keep 
a nigger to help 'ebi« had better not be after giying theinselyea airs, I 
can tell 'em. Howeter, I expect you know the whole kit of them 
best. Which way had we better get at her T* 

" Well, now, darling, I don't think W9 can do anything more likely 
than jest to walk in like, as I do by myself; and say ' How d'ye get 
along?' or summet of that sort, or 6lse jest be after asking them to gire 
or to loan you a thing or two, and then theyll be sure to be joyous to 
aee us. 

'< I ask them to gite or to loan me anything I Now do jest look at 
them and me, Aunt €li, and then say what they've got to loati me. 
That's all fudge, and jest shows their poverty-pride : I should like to 
let them see my home at Paradise Plantation, with five hundred nig- 
gers that all look fit to drop it I do but turn my eye upon 'em. They 
loan me 1 " 

" Well, now, Jonathan, say no more about the loaning ; but jest 
walk straight in, and see how it will be." 

They had by this time nearly reached the richly-soedled portico 
that ran round the house, and into which the general sitting-room 
opened. All farther discussion concerning the manner of their entranee 
was rendered unnecesary, for Lotte herself was standing before the 
open window, assisting Henrich to fasten the branches of a clematis, 
heavy with blossoms, upon the rustic treiilis-work that surrounded 
the portico. 

The impudence of Jonathan very nearly failed him, and he felt a 
pretty considerably strong inclination to run away ; but the honest con- 
fidence of the simple-minded Oio came to his aid, and he manfully 
stood his ground beside her, as she walked up to the beautiful Lotte, 
who welcomed her most kindly. 

Neither the brother nor sister, however, had the slightest idea who 
the tall stripling might be, who, dressed in the height of New Orleans 
elegatioe, stood bowing with a strange mixture of bashfulness and 
audacity beside her. 

It was some minutes before it entered Clio's head that it was possible 
Lotte and Henrich should not know her nephew Jonathan; but as soon 
as the fact became manifest to her capacity, she performed the cere- 
mony of introduction by saying, 

''Well, now, I do believe you have downright forgotten Jonathan, 
both of you-* and no wonder, seeing he's grow'd so dreadful hand- 
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.90100, <od io tall aad grandlifce; but 'tis Joqathao, LolSe. Won't 
you AakB iMiiids with him ? '' 

"Father and mother will be glad to see you, Clio," replied Lotto, 
colpuriDg sli^tly» and making a moyemeDt towards the o^n window, 
"I think Ihey afi^ both here." 

This ]^lpabl9 evasion of the <^ered courtesy of hand^shaking, se-^ 
oonded as it was by a brisk action of the youlb's right hand the insiant 
his aunt's agreeable proposal reached his ears, produced an eifect both 
00 his oeryes and iemper by no means favourable to the grace of his 
entry by the open wipdow. ^ He ''bad to do il," however ; and fol^ 
lowing his aunt, and th^ beautiful object of his admiration and anger, 
be suddenly found himself ia (be presencealso of Frederick Steiofloark, 
Mary, Karl and Hermann. 

The day was Sunday, and the whole family had the air of 6fl}<>yiH(g 
fbe {feasant idleness, and unbroken intercourse with ei^h other, which 
it permitted. Fr-^erick indeed was reading ; but the itwp soas were 
seated on ^ach side of the moti^, and both seemed enjoying ib» 
pleasure of a very lively conversation, in which she was taki^^ part 
with as much animation as either of them. 

** Here is Clio, mother, come to see us," said Lotte as she en^ 
tared. 

'* And here is oxxc Jonathan," said Clio, stopping short in her ad- 
vance towards Mary, till the young man had reached her side. ''Arn't 
he growed, mistress? " 

**Very much grown, Clio," answered Mary kihdly, and turning to 
Jonathan she asked him to sit down with a civility which quite sur- 
prised him. He gave her credit, however, for conquering feelings 
and resentments respecting him, \»hich in truth it had never entered 
into her hearl to conceive. She .had heard there was a young Whit- 
law, and thai young Whiilaw was gone to school, but, further than 
this, her memory retained no single idea concerning him. 

And even this was, probably, more than Frederick Steinmark 
knew, or remembered about him. He raised his eyes from his book, 
however, and with his own sweet smile nodded a welcome to the 
worthy CUo. 

''My nephew, Master Steinmark, sir!" said Clio, pushing Jona- 
than a little towards him. Frederick again raised his eyes, but it was 
evident that he was puzzled concerning the identity of the smart youth 
who stood before him, and with that guilty consciousness of inatten- 
tion which absent people often betray, he looked towards his wife and 
sons to assist him out of his embarrassment, or, if that were impos- 
sible, at least to relieve him from doing the honours of his house to a 
guest of whose existence he could not recal the slightest recollection. 
Confident, however, from old experience, of receiving the aid his «X'« 
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pressiYe look demaoded, he resumed his occupatloD, and, impossible as 
the thiog appeared to Jonathao Jeffersoo, totally forgot that he was in 
the room. 

Not so Karl, Hermann, or Henrich. The occasional impertinences 
of their visiter to themselves were certainly not wholly forgotten ; but 
his presence recalled ideas infinitely more disagreeable, and more dis- 
advantageous to him, than any remembrances connected merely with 
themselves. 

Though the young Steinmarks associated as little as was well pos- 
sible with the inhabitants of Natchez, the necessary sale of their 
produce, and the purchase of articles required in return, made it im- 
possible that they should be altogether strangers there. Karl, too, in 
his vocation of miller, often found himself under the necessity of 
hearing more plantation gossip than was either interesting or agree- 
able; and both from his customers, and from the general report of 
Natchez, such a series of anecdotes had reached the brothers, as proved 
that, either justly or unjustly, the young hero of my tale had already 
acquired as general a character for dissolute libertinism as it would 
have required at least twice his age to collect round any one name 
amidst the more slowly developed vices of Europe. 

Nor was this all. The charge of cruelly to the unhappy negroes, 
into whose secret thoughts he was commissioned to penetrate, and 
whose slightest failings ijt was his hired service to betray, was spoken 
of with loathing and abhorrence even at Natchez. The hearts of the 
young Germans seemed to burn within them as Jonathan prepared to 
seat himself in the circle that pressed round their mother ; and when, 
drawing his chair near to that of Lotte, he began smilingly and fami- 
liarly to address her, no consideration of civility, nor even the ac- 
customed deference to the presence of his parents, could control the 
feelings of the impetuous Karl, who, approaching his sister abruptly, 
said in a half-whisper, '* Leave the room, Lottchen !" and then, hav- 
ing stood between her and the object of his indignation till the door 
closed behind her, he replaced himself close beside his mother, turning 
his clear and almost fierce blue eyes upon the guest, with a look from 
which even the accomplished effrontery of Jonathan Jefferson turned 
abashed. 

This scene, which was becoming extremely unpleasant to every 
person present, excepting the absorbed Frederick Steinmark and the 
unsuspicious Clio, could not last long. The object which had induced 
young Whillaw to such an act of condescension as paying a voluntary 
visit to the '' German boors," as he not very aptly termed the family 
of Steinmark, having so strangely withdrawn herself, all wish on his 
part to prolong the visit vanished ; and rising from his chair with his 
bat still on his head, and bis arms folded on his breast, he stood wait- 
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Uog ^ith DO very amiable feelings, till his aunt should give some 
indication that if he bolted through the window, she would follow 
him. 

Ch'o, however, who perceived not that any thing was amiss, save 
indeed the absence of Lotte, whom she every moment expected to see 
re-enter, was in no hurry to depart. She hailed this opportunity of 
exhibiting the beauty and splendour of her nephew to her friendly 
neighbours ; and it was not till the swelling and mortified Jonathan had 
given her sundry admonitory pokes on the elbow, and finally uttered 
very audibly, ''You are going to bide all day, I expect," that the kind-* 
hearted soul conceived the possibility that it would be best to depart, 
even before one bit of courting had taken place with Lotte. 

This visit appeared over-long to more Ihai^one of the persons it 
brought together ; but ft would have been well for all, had the effects 
of it lasted no longer* 



CHAPTER, IX. 

It was not the habit of the Steinmark family to canvass the failings 
of any guests whom chance might bring to visit them in their remote 
retirement. The rareness of the occurrence made the face of a stranger 
welcome, and the genuine kindness of the family temper would ge- 
nerally have ])revented any very severe animadversions even in cases 
where it was not so. But on the present occasion the extraordinary 
conduct of Earl demanded explanation, and it could only be given by 
imparting a portion at least of the information he had received respect* 
ing Whillaw. 

Had Lotte been present, this must have been necessarily abridged ; 
but as it was, Earl felt it a duty sufficiently to enlighten his father and 
mother on the subject, to ensure their aid in preventing the repetition 
of a visit which for many reasons the young man felt convinced was 
eqiecially intended for his sister. 

Frederick Steinmark's attention being awakened by the earnest 
manner of his son, he listened without any symptom of abseqce to all 
he had to say, and then replied : 

•* A8 far as our Lottchen is concerned, my dear Earl, I hold your 
precaution to be needless. Our young neighbour Jonathan would have 
no more power to sully the purity that you cherish so fondly, than a 
cloud passing before the sun can tarnish its brightness. You were 
wrong, dear son, to send her out of the room so abruptly. Lotte need 
not run to be safe from neighbour Jonathan. In short, Earl, in his 
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capicity of beaa <nd libertine, I test him not. Bat looking «t him in 
hifl capacity of slave-driYer, I would not much hate blamed year 
warmth, if you had fled yourself, and dragged us all in a string after 
yoo. Human nature can show nothing 00 abhorrent to my eyea and 
my heart as the men who traffie in the muscles and sinews of the poor 
n^oes ; and this fellow, this young demon, by your account, doea 
worse — he sells himself as a spy upon their untaught ignorance, that 
he may betray their idle words and make them bleed for each of them ! 
If fiends can take a human shape, it must be this. Let's talk no more 
of it ; it makes me loathe my home, and almost curse the land in which 
I have pitched my tent : let us talk of it no more." 

This command was literally obeyed. They did talk no more of Jo- 
nathan Jefferson Whitlow, his occupations, or his character. 

Nor did Jonathan Jefferson, on his side, ]talk much of them. It was 
not in words that the feelings produced by KarFs treatment of him 
evaporated ; but deep, deep within his heart of hearts did he lay up 
the insult he had received. He knew, he saw, he heard, he felt, — ay, 
and he understood it all. Neither his egregious vanity, his prosperous 
ambition, the luxury in which he already lived, nor his towering hopes 
for the future, could so far blind, as to make him doubt for an instant 
that Karl, the German boor, scorned and reviled him, — that he liad 
snatched his sister from his sight as too pure and holy for his eyes, and 
then had dar^d to look upon him.as he would look upon a negro. 

There had been mutual scorn, dislike, and avoidance between them 
before, but now there was something approaching to hatred in the 
breast of both ; and in that of Whitlaw, a deeply-sworn promise of 
revenge that be was not very likely to forget. 

But to no human being did he breathe a word of the offenee he had 
received, or of the rich atonement which it was his purpose to re- 
quire when the fitting hour should come. He answered with apparent 
f ndifference to his aunt's observations on Lotte's running away ; but 
either to avoid the repetition of them, or from some other reason, it 
was many months before he again found leisure to leave his duties at 
Paradise Plantatioti in order to visit Mount Etna. 
1 With Colonel Dart his importance appeared to increase daily. No 
person, indeed, could be better fitted for an employment than was 
lonathati lefTerson for that which the planter had entrusted to him. 
He had nothing to do with superintending the fulfilment of the ne- 
groes' tasks ; that was the duty of the different overseers, one of whom 
was attached to every separate gang. The large estate of Colonel 
Dart grew sugar, cotton, and rice ; and as the cultivation of each of 
these articles required a different kind of labour, and even a different 
species of physical power in those employed upon it, the slaves were 
as distinctly divided as if they had belonged to difl'erent proprietors; 
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•van the hnto io which they dwelt wer^ grouped in widely-diitant 
ptrl0 of the property, io that Paradigo Plantation could boast of three 
distinct negro villages. There were but two things which belonged 
to them all in eommon : these were, Colonel Part, who was their 
general master, and Xooatbaii 7efierso» Wbitlaw, who was their ge* 
neral spy. 

The manner in which the business belonging to this latter oflBce 
was performed might well propitiate the favour of Colonel Dart. The 
employment was congenial to the spirit of the employed, and was 
executed with intelligence, zeal, and uQwearying perseverance. The 
task was moreover by no means an easy one* To watch the execution 
of a given portion of labour in a given time, and to spur the languid 
spirit or the failing strength of a suffering wretch to its performance, 
may require an active and unshrinking agent ; but his occupation is at 
least easily comprehended, and requires no faculties and no qualities 
which may not readily be found among the white population of a 
slttve^holding country. Not so the employment entrusted to Jonathan 
Jefferson : to exeenie ii with success, demanded great readiness, tact, 
presence of mind, and, above all Ihingi, most consummate cunning. 
It was his custom, from the hour the nature ot his employment was 
first explained to him, to assume the appearance of being occupied by 
a variety of duties, all very naturally belonging to the situation of a 
confidential clerk. Thus, he would sometimes be seen riding through 
the grounds with an apparatus for measuring trees ; then it would be 
evident that it was making a map of the estate upon which he was 
intent. At one time the construction of every separate hut occupied 
so minute an attention, that each village took several weeks to be 
examined and set to rights; at another, the mode of cooking the negro 
food demanded his peculiar care5-«rand this also kept him long em^- 
ployed upon the interior of the huts. Then again his duty took him 
into the fields, and the drains and ditdies became the objects of his 
most persevering examination. On all these occasions he had from 
time to time need of the assistance of such negroes, whether men, 
women, or children, as were within his reach ; and in this manner he 
hecame personally acquainted with every slave on the estate before he 
had been employed upon it a year. For a long time these various 
pretences answered p€diQotly,-^««as far, at least, as leading the negroes 
to believe that his ostensible was his real business among them. But 
though for a while he succeeded in this, he failed totally and altogether 
io obtaining in any single quarter the slightest approacli to confidence 
frem the wary riaves; nor could he by any means contrive to learn 
aught respecting them beyond what his eyes enabled him to perceive. 
His reports therefore were for a long time confined to the statement 
of a greater or less degree of cleanliness, industry, and the like; but 
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as to bow much or how little each sable victim knew of what was 
passing beyond the limits of Paradise Plantation — whether the attempts 
making in various quarters to ameliorate their eondilion had been in 
any degree made known to them, was what he found it utterly be^ 
yond the reach of all the arts he could make use of to discover. 

It was quite impossible to doubt either the intelligence or zeal of his 
confidential agent, and therefore Colonel Dart neither expressed nor 
indeed felt anything approaching to dissatisfaction .at the abortive 
result of his endeavours to obtain information on these very important 
points; he only wished him to goon as he had begun, kindly en* 
couraging the young man to persevere notwithstanding his want of 
success, by observing that if so much cleverness and ingenuity failed 
of discovering the mischief he feared, he should soon have the comfort 
of believing that it did not exist at all. 

Jonathan himself, however, was not quite of this opinion. He had 
more than once fancied that he had heard a voice' reading or praying 
in his stealthy approaches to some of the more distant huts ; but no 
sooner had the murmur reached him than it ceased,— <;learly proving 
that, if indeed the sound itself were not imaginary, some person was 
on the watch to guard against surprise. On every occasion where this 
had occurred, he uniformly found, on entering the preniises, that the 
persons occupying them were sedulously employed in their laborious 
household duties, and that not the slightest trace could be discovered 
of their having been engaged in any other. 

Young Whitlaw knew his patron too well to venture upon rousing 
his terrors by what might be so purely imaginary : he knew that he 
should probably be himself the greatest sufferer were he to make a 
statement which he could in no way substantiate, and he therefore 
continued to report the total absence of every appearance of religious 
mutiny (as the breaking in of a ray of light upon these unhappy 
beings is designated), determined at die same, time to mark well the 
spots whence he had fancied the forbidden sounds to have proceeded, 
and to omit no possible means of ascertaining whether they were real 
or not. 

Shortly after he had made up his miud not to mention his suspicions 
to Colonel Dart till he had more assured grounds for them, it chanced 
that on two following evenings the same species of measured murmur 
struck his ear as he approached the remotest hut on a cotton plan- 
tation which was skirted on two sides by forest. As before, the 
sound ceased as he made another step in advance after hearing it ; but 
in both cases he found on entering the hut a young negress, who, 
tiiough in the act of very busily washing linen, had, as he conceived, 
an air of hurry and confusion. 

Sbo was a singularly handsome girl, who had more than once at* 
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traded his attention in the fields ; and be now attempted to make a 
sort of toying acquaintance with her, by remarking the roundness of 
her arms, displayed as they^were, nearly to the shoulder, for the con- 
yeoience of her occupation. 

It is singular that the only evidence bis ready wit could discern to 
confirm his suspicions that this young negress bad been guilty of pr(^ 
flouncing, or at least of listening to a prayer, was found in the peculiarly 
sweet and innocent expression of her countenance. Had an individual 
who felt and acknowledged the effect of religion come to exactly the 
same conclusion, there would certainly have been nothing extra- 
ordinary in it : but that Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw, who till eleven 
years of age had never entered a church or chapel of finy kind, and 
wbo, excepting from occasional phrases from poor Clio, doubtful and 
mystical from inevitable ignorance, bad scarcely beard the name of 
God till he was taught by his patron to watch for its being pronounced 
by a slave as an overt act of mutiny — ^that he should, in a countenance 
expressive of the purest candour and most ingenuous modesty, see 
something which forcibly suggested the idea that she had been taught 
the worship of a Christian, is remarkable, and shows pretty plainly, 
despite the severity used towards them, what the general effect left on 
the minds of the slave-holders must have been by those who had been 
found guilty of listening to religious instruction. 

Young Whitlaw looked in that innocent young face, and instantly" 
decided upon the means be would take to learn what was passing in 
her heart. 

The fearfully demoralizing effects produced among the female 
slaves by the unlimited power of those placed in authority over them, 
together with the dreadful penalties attached to every species of dis- 
obedience, is well known to all who are in any degree acquainted 
with the fearful statistics of a large negro population. So deep and so 
general is the degradation of character consequent upon vices com«- 
mitted, not from weakness-, but from the most inevitable and hateful 
necessity, that the miserable victims ceaj^at last to be conscious of 
shame, though awake to suffering ; and it is only where the undaunted 
courage of some wandering preacher of the Gospel has taught them 
to believe that they are accountable to a Being superior to their owner, 
and that, beyond the wretched world that holds them now, there is a 
happier region for all who deserve to enter it-— except where doctrines 
such as these have been taught and learned, the grossest sensuality is 
deemed no sin. 

Not such, however, was the condition of Phebe, the innocent being 
who now stood within the grasp of young Whitiaw. Her mother, 
herself, and two young sisters, had been purchased by Colonel Dart, 
about twelve months before, from a dealer who got them at the auc- 
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lion of a bankrupt's effects io a State which bordered on Ohio. There 
ta much difficulty in guarding slaves effectually from the approach of 
instruction when they are situated near a free State. The free negroes 
themselves are often the means of enlightening to a certain degree 
their less happy brethren ; and there are few free States in which some 
individuals may not be found who will gladly seize every opportunity 
within their reach for the spiritual benefit of the miserable race whose 
eondition they feel td be the greatest misfortune, as it is the greatest 
disgrace, of their country. 

Phebe and her family had been as fortunate in their former situa** 
lion in Kentucky as they were now in every way the reverse ; and a 
heavy addition in the case of the poor girl to the misery produced by 
this change of masters, was an attachment to one of her own race ts 
sincere and devoted as ever glowe4 in the heart of a woman. This 
bver, who was to have beconie her husband in the course of a few 
months, was bought by another. 

Till Phebe was carried away from Kentucky, she had no more idea 
of what the real evils of her condition were than those have who reason 
upon the institution of slavery from the bosom of freedom, and judging 
by some (perhaps) well-authenticated history of the happiness of a 
virtuous negro under the protection of a virtuous master, conceivo 
that though, like all other human institutions, it may be liable to 
abuse, yet still that it is upon' the whole an arrangement which admits 
otmnch mutual benefit to the parties. 

There are, I believe, many who honestly and conscientiously con** 
eeive this to bo the case ; and that it hat have been so in individual 
instances cannot be doubted : but this ought not in the slightest degree 
to influence the general question. The principle<^-4he fearful, terrible, 
unholy principle is still the same ; and wherever it is admitted and 
aeted upon, there the social system is poisoned, and vice and misery 
are the inevitable results. 

But not only had Phebe and her family enjoyed the blessing of 
belonging .to a kind and considerate master — they had enjoyed also 
the still higher advantage of being instructed, and well instructi^, as 
rasponsible beii^s and as immortal Christians. 

A story is but ill constructed when the relator is <ri)liged to retro-' 
grade, yet it ie sometimes very difficult to avoid it ; and I believe it 
will be impossible to give the reader a necessary insight into th* 
efaaraeter of some of the personages the most important io my story, 
without referring to events which had passed before the time It com** 
prises had begun. 

In order, however, to keep the two periods as distinct as nuiy be, 
my retrospect shall have a chapter to itself. 
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CHAPTER X. 

At the distance of about teo^miles from Lexington in the State of 
Kentucky, is, or rather was, a fine arable and pasture farm, the neat 
and careful cultivation of which might have reminded a European of 
the fertile fields of England. 

Henry Bligh, the proprietor, though he employed slaves both as 
indoor and outdoor servants, detested the system, and scrupled not, 
though at the risk of bringing upon himself the ill-will of many, to 
declare both publicly and privately, that the union of the States would 
never be securely cemented till they were all governed by equal laws, 
and till every human being who drew breath upon their soil might lift 
hisTOice to heaven and say, '^ I am an American, and therefore I am 
free." 

Bat the beautiful spot Henry Bligh inhabited was his own, — H 
had, too, been his father's; it was his own birth-place, and that of his 
children ; and therefore, instead of seeking an abode where slavery 
was not, he contented himself with remaining and doing all the good 
in his power where it was. 

A motherless son and daughter constituted his whole family, and 
tor many years they and their negroes continued to inhabit "Beech- 
tree Farm," without the relative situation of either party being a 
source of discomfort to the other. 

Among several peculiarities In the char^cterof Henry Bligh, was 
an ayerseness to letting his children quit his own house and his own 
care. He was himself a man of literary habits and extensive reading ; 
aiid under his eye, and aided solely by his instructions, Edward and 
Lucy Bligh acquired more general information and more studious 
habits than are often found even in the more polished parts of the 
Union. 

It was a consciousness of this, and of the utter unfitness of both son 
and daughter either to increase the property he should leave them, or 
to enjoy life with less of easy indifference to dally expense than ne 
had accustomed them to, which made him listen to the proposals of 
an acquaintance at Lexington for rapidly increasing his fortune by 
placing a small sum of ready money which he possessed in a newly- 
established banking concern. 

The bank foiled, and Henry Bligh was completely ruined. His 
ignorance of business had led him to conceive that the six thousand 
dollars he had placed in the bank was all he risked ; but his nam^ 
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was io the firm, and house, lands, stock, and farnitore, were all 
seized and sold by auction, towards clearing the large demands of the 
creditors. 

A misfortune such as this might weigh down the spirits of any man ; 
hut poor Bligh was singularly ill calculated to support it. He, and 
liis two pure-minded, intellectual, but yery helpless children, were 
left utterly and literally destitute* ai\4 it was only by the sale of some 
articles of wearing apparel which they were permitted to retain, that 
their existence was for some time supported. 

The only expedient which suggested itself to Edward by which he 
might hope to maintain his father and sister, was the opening a day- 
school in the populous village near which they had lived. By the aid 
of a neighbour who lent him a ruinous barn for the purpose, he so 
tair succeeded as to be ^ared the agony of seeing his broken-hearted 
fatlier and delicate sister actually want bread. But the exertion and 
fatigue which achieved this were overwhelming, and the objects of 
his care saw the young cheek fade and the bright eye grow dim 
under the irksome and unwonted toil. Poor Lucy saw it, and deter- 
miced to divide the labour. Without consulting either father or 
brother, whose principal occupation and delight had been to guard 
her from every care and every sorrow, she stole from the corner of 
their shed in whicji her father and herself sat apart during the hours 
of E«lward*s labour, and passing, for the first time since she left her 
hom(s through the long village street, she called at every house, 
begging permission to instruct their girl^ at a price so low that avarice 
was tompted,-— and in a voice so sweet, and yet so sad, that few ears 
could listen to it unmoved. 

Tho consequence was, that on the following Monday Lucy's side of 
the barn held nearly as many pupils as Edward's. 

There was much to rejoice at in this, — ^and perhaps they did rejoice. 
But tho arrangement necessarily left the unhappy fother more alone ; 
and whether it were that his spirits failed the more completely from 
this circumstance, or that his cup was full and he could bear no more, 
certain it is that he declined daily and hourly from that time, and in 
less than in three months was attended to the grave by his unhappy 
orphans. 

^t hal long been Edward's intention to enter the church ; but, 
though his father never opposed it, the putting his wish in execution 
had been delayed from the reluctance which Mr. Bligh felt to part 
with him for the period necessary for the probationary studies which 
must precede the taking orders 

This most unrortunate delay left him totally without profession or 
resource of any kind ; and with a sister who was dearer to him than 
his own lirci and whoso habits were those rather of refinement than 
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of usefulness, he had now to seek bread and shelter for both, with an 
aching heart and weakened health. 

It is difficult to imagine consultations for the future between two 
young people, in which there was less of hope and more of de- 
spondency than those of Edward and Lucy Bligh. The world was 
before them, but it was a blank. They each felt conscious of supe- 
rior powers, but more deeply conscious still of their utter incapacity 
to turn them to account. Lucy, though thoroughly well-read, and 
with information equally profound and extensiTe, had nevertheless no 
accomplishments by the teaching which she might hope to gain the 
means of existence. Who would pay her for fter love of Pascal, her 
fiimiliarity with Dante, or her enthusiasm (or Shakspeare? 

"Would I could work at any useful trade, dear Edward !" she said, 
after they had canvassed the improbability that any one should think 
her qualified for the situation of Governess. "I am still young 
enough to turn my thoughts away from all that has hitherto engrossed 
them, and to take interest in a new manner of existence ; but the 
difficulty IS to find out some handicraft of which I am capable." 

** Yes, Lucy, you have proved that you can submit to toil,^' replied 
her brother. ^' There are few occupations I should conceive so 
wearing to the heart and soul as teaching children whose intellects 
have never been awakened beyond the yearning to have their animal 
wants supplied ; — ^Lucy, it is dreadful !" 

"Let us not think of it; it is over for the week at least/* replied 
his sister. "To-morrow is Sunday, Edward, and we will try to 
feincy that we are not— as we are. But why is it, Edward, that the 
task of instruction is now so terrible, when I used to take such ex- 
treme pleasure in teaching poor black Phebe? Is it possible that I 
am so wicked as to find delight in what was merely a matter of will 
or whim, and that the same thing shall beconae hateful to me as soon 
as it is my duty to do it?" 

" Do not treat yourself with so great injustice, my poor girl. The 
teaching Phebe was a task that might have given pleasure to the most 
refined and intellectual person living. Her docility, her gentleness, 
her intelligence, her piety, and her warm gratitude, made the office 
of her instructor perfectly delightful. You surely cannot compare 
that to the unspeakable fatigue of the occupation in which we are now 
engaged ?" 

"No, certainly, Edward, it resembles it in noway, and I am 
glad that you deem it is no wickedness of mine which leads me to 
diink so. Poor Phebe 1 — I wish I knew where and how she was. 
The seeing the poor faithful creatures we had endeavoured to make 
so happy round us scattered about over the Union just as chance might 
decide, was not one of the least painful circumstances attending our 
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sad dowahll. Aad Gssar, too,— Uie gay, kind-hearted, generooa 
Caesar ! — I would do much to kuow their destiny. Should they 
have been parted, their misery must be great indeed, for never did 
two young creatures love more tenderly/* 

She ceased ; but it was some minutes before Edward answered her. 
At length he said, " Lucy, the utter destitution of my position has 
sometimes suggested thoughts that, wild as I know they must appear 
to youi would yet have in them a world of consolation, were it not 
-r — But I will not leave you, Lucy — •'" 

" Leave me 1" exclaimed the poor girl, turning first pale« and then 
red, — ''leave me, brother 1 — Oh! no, you wiU not do thai*-it is im- 
possible!" 

'* It is impossible, dearesi, — I do not think of il ; bnt mem you 
placed where I could believe that you were safe and happy« I har« 
quite decided what my destiny shoidd be." 
. " Will you not tell me, Edward?" 

" Yes, my love, I will, for the subject is much in my thieugii<a» 
and it will be a pleasure to me to talk to you of ii. Bat fancy Mt 
that I think of putting it in execution : it is but one ot those dreams 
with which the unhappy, I believe, olten solace existence." 

*<Let me then dream with you," said his sister. '' If it he a 
solace, let me share it.*' 

'' You shall ; but take care that you do not laugh at me. You know, 
Luey, what were my father's opinions reapecting slavery. You know, 
I think, that he had amongst his books nearly every publication of 
every land which treated of the subject; but perhaps you do nol 
know the deep, the engrossing interest which this subject excited ia 

me?" 

" Your reading was so general," replied his sister, ''that I cer- 
tainly did not remark that these publications occupied you particu- 
larly." 

"They occupied me too intensely to permit my talking of them. 
I feared to be deemed an enthusiast on a subject to which I would 
willingly have brought profitable and efficient wisdom at the cost -of 
half my life. The point on which my meditations turned by day and 
by night, was less the personal bondage of the negro race, than the 
brute ignorance in which their masters permit them to remain ; an 
ignorance which in a thousand — ay, in a hundred thousand instances 
— prevents the wretched victims of our frightful laws from knowing 
good from evil. Had our condition remained for a few weeks longer 
unchanged, Lucy, I was delermiaed to have petitioned my fatherfor 
immediate leave to obtain ordination, and then to have passed my life 
in journeying through the regions where this plague-spot of our coun- 
try is the darkest, in the hope that under the sanction of jny saecred 
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ealliog I might awaken some of these unfortunates to a consciousness of 
their immortality. This hope is passed away, like every other that 
embellished that petiod of our existence ; yet still my spirit seems to 
bear me perpetually to those scenes of misery with the description of 
which I have become familiar, and hopeless and helpless as I am my- 
self, I still cannot help believing that, were I at liberty to wander 
forth among them, I might lead many an ignorant but innocent spirit 
to hold commune with Him who is not less the God of {the black mati 
than of the white. This, Lucy, is what I would attempt^ were it net 
my first and dearest duty to watch over you." 

'' And were it not that you lack all means for such an enterprise, 
Edward, and would do so no less if I lay in the grave-yard beside our 
father ,^^were it not for this, I might be still more wretched than I am, 
from knowing that I am a restraint upon you* Had we wherewithal 
to sustain life as we journeyed, I would not be your hindrance, hn^ 
ther, but your aid. I would go with you, and I can even think that 
I too might be usefuL Could I but meet such pupils as my poor 
Phebe, I should never be weary of teaching." 

All this seemed at the time but idle talk ; but accident ripened the 
thoughts that were then dropped, and much that deeply affected the 
destinies of the brother and sister resulted from it. 

They both pursued their labours in the village school they had in- 
stituted, successfully, though wearily, and even found that they were 
enabled to gain more than they required for their daily supports Their 
uncomplaining industry, and the conscientious manner in which they 
performed the duties they had undertaken, brought them all the pa- 
tronage and all the assistance which the poor neighbourhood could 
give; and it is probable that they might long have continued in the 
same occupation, had not the arrival of the following letter awakened 
feelings which led them to a different and much less tranquil mode of 
life. 

The letter was from black Phebe, the affectionately remembered 
slave and pupil of Lucy Biigh. 

'* Honoured Ladt and Mistress, 

'< Qrief and sorrow are at'my heart. I wish our God had not made 
it his eonimand that we must not die and go to him, when sufferings come too 
much to bear. I do not think that you, or our kind master, or our Master 
Edward, know anything at all about what being a slave means in this fearful 
country near Natchez. It means labour till strength fails — stripes till the blood 
runs down — wickedness Ull God must turn away his face — and shame, and suf- 
fering, and woe, till life seems worse, much worse than death. 

" Dear and honoured mistress, I write to ask if you can tell me where my 
promised husband !&. Oh, my poor Cesar ! — if he could see me, and all that is 
aboQt me ! Pertrnpt Cassar it dead. 1 sometimes think he mast be ; ind if I 
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knew ' it» I think, dear honoured mistress, I should die too, without oflTending 

Ood." 

« ♦ * * ^ 

The letter then proceeded at greater length than it is necessary for 
the reader to follow, to describe the state of Colonel Dart's slaves — 
their ignorance, their vice, and their sufferings — and concluded by 
saying, that if the unhappy writer heard nothing as to the fate of her 
lover, or concerning the protectors, the friends, and instructors of her 
youth, she thought these would prove to be her dying words, for that 
she felt her heart sinking within her, and trusted that God would take 
her to his mercy before she had suffered much more. 
' How poor Phebe had contrived to convey her melancholy letter to 
the post remained a mystery ; but its effect upon her former mistress 
proved that she had not overrated the interest felt for her by those 
Irom whom she had been so cruelly torn. Lucy wept over it bitter- 
ly, and when she put it into her brother's hand, she said with a feel- 
ing of enthusiasm almost equal to his own, *' Edward I if we had one 
hundred dollars in the world, I should say that, useless and uncon- 
nected with the world as we are, we should do well to set forth toge- 
ther on a pilgrimage to the wretched land where our poor Phebe and 
her fellow-sufferers languish. We should have no power to redeem 
them from their worse than Egyptian bondage ; but might we not be 
enabled to throw such a light upon the. everlasting future as might 
teach them to feel with less bitterness the miseries of the dreadful but 
passing hours of the present V 

Lucy's soft eyes were lighted up with an energy and earnestness that 
her brother had never seen in them before. He took Phebe's letter, 
and having perused it attentively, returned it in silence, and left the 
little room, which by degrees he had converted into a decent shelter. 
In a few minutes he returned, bearing in his hand a small box, which 
he opened, and poured the contents into his sister's lap. 

*' Here are forty dollars, Lucy," he said, ** obtained partly by the 
sale of linen which was no longer fit for my use, and partly by the little 
weekly savings we have made since my poor father's death. This 
sum is already sufficient to convey us to Natchez, and to support us in 
the manner in which we now live fbr several months. I do believe, 
my sister, that we are called to this work. The singular education we 
have received, and the still more singular isolation of our condition, 
seems to point us out as belonging to those, who having no worldly 
lies to withhold them should go forth amongst the wretched and the ig- 
norant to pour the balm of God's word into their hearts. While I 
thodght you, Lucy, unequal to the task, I put the hope of performing 
it far from me, for I deemed that my first duty ^as to cherish and 
protect my orphan sister : but now— now that I read in your eyes the 
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samedeyoUoa to this cause which I feel at my own heart, shall I from 
any cowardly misgiviDgs of your strength or my own, attempt to check 
your holy zeal? Forbid it, Heaven ! — ^I am ready, Lucy. Let us 
finish the labours of the week, dispose of the trifles we have collect- 
ed round us, and armed with the courage which such a cause should 
give, let us set forth for the plantations of Louisiana. Perhaps we may 
again find bread, by collecting a school among the white settlers in the 
forest behind Natchez. But this is a secondary consideration. — ^Lucy, 
have you courage to do this T* 

It would be difficult to analyze the feelings of Lucy Bligh as she 
listened to this proposal. What she had uttered in the first warmth of 
her feelings on reading the melancholy statement of the poor slave^ 
though as perfect in truth as her own spotless heart, was nevertheless 
spoken with such a conviction that the scheme she mentioned was im- 
practicable, that her mind had in fact never contemplated the dangers 
and difficulties it must involve. But now that it was at once brought 
before her as a thing to be done, of not done, accordiqg to her judg- 
ment and her will, she trembled. 

''If indeed, my brother, you deem this great enterprise possible, 
and our duty, I will follow you ip it, body and soul, so long as nature 
shall give me strength to do so." 

It was thus that, after a few moments' delay, Lucy replied to the 
unexpected proposal ; and if the fervour of her consent was tempered 
by a shade of timidity, her brother saw it not. The most earnest wish 
of his heart was about to be fulfilled ; enthusiasm had taken the place 
of all ordinary considerations of prudence, and even the dangers and 
difficulties which his sister must inevitably encounter appeared to his 
exalted feelings only a ray the more in the crown of glory they were 

about to win. 

****** * 

Their walk to the banks of the Ohio, their embarkation on board a 
steam-boat, the various sufferings of the delicate Lucy during her 
deck-passage of many days, and the changeful feelings of her brother, 
wavering between the tenderness of a man and the sternness of a mar- 
tyr, must be passed by without any detailed description ; and the 
reader must rest contented with knowing that at the distance of one 
month from the period of the conversation I have last recorded, the 
brother and sister had established themselves in a small room, with a 
loft over it, at an obscure clearing in the forest to the north-east of 
Natchez, which made part of the premises of a poor back-woodsman, 
who thankfully restricted his family to the use of half their dwelling, 
for the consideration of twenty-five cents per week, as the rent of the 
remainder. 

The curiosity of their host and his wife was satisfied or baffled by 

5 
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being iDformed that they were an orphan brother and aisler desifoug 
of gaining a living by instructing the children of the neighbouring 
settlers. As this statement was strictly true, it was threatened with 
no danger from any discovery ; and as their scholars were not at first 
very numerous^ the long rambles which Edward took in the forest 
and neighbourhood attracted neither attention nor inquiry. 

In a country so thickly peopled with slaves as Natchez and its 
yicinity, it was but too easy for the enthusiastic and persevering Ed- 
ward Bligh to discover a multitude of human beings totally deficient 
in that knowledge which it was the sole passion of his young heart to 
spread abroad. And never d^d a hope more holy, an ambition more 
sublime, engross, the soul pf man. Remote as is good from evil» was 
the principle which sent him forth, thus self-elected and self-^devoted, 
to raise the poor crushed victims of an infernal tyranny from the 
state of grovelling ignorance to which they were chained by their well- 
calcutating masters, from that which swells with most unrighteous 
canity the hearts of many among t>urselves, inclined to separate from 
the established faith in which they were educated, and to hold them-- 
selves apart, as clu)sen saints and apostles of another. 

As well might a philanthropist labouring in a desert where no abler 
hand could be found to minister relief to the sick and sufTering-^as 
well might such a one be (compared to the audacious quack who, 
thrusting instructed science aside; claims reverence for his own daring 
ignorance, as Edward Bligh to the self-seeking fanatics who canker our 
establishment. 

It is true, ipdeed, that the praise justly due to his excellent inten- 
tions cannot be as fully accorded to his prudence. His judgment 
was unquestionably shaken by the fervour of his zeal, or he would not 
have urged his young sister to an enterprise so pregnant with difficulty 
and danger. But this chapter is a retrospect, and therefore must not 
forestall the future. 

About two months before the domiciliary visit of young Whitlaw to 
the hut of Phebe's mother, Lucy and Edward Bligh had found means 
to see and converse with their former dependants. But terror at the 
idea of being discovered to hold intercourse with strangers almost con- 
quered the delight with which the affectionate Phebe greeted her be- 
loved mistress, and nearly all their subsequent meetings had been held 
at dead of night in the depth of the forest which divided the boundary 
of Colonel Dart's plantation from the dwelling which sheltered the 
Blighs. 

Phebe's hut was very favourably situated for her stealing to these 
midnight meetings. A clear spring which rose near the verge of the 
woods had led to the erection of a washing-house beside, it : in this 
house Phebe and her mothej had been recently placed as laundresses 
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to a part of the establishment : and as no other dwelling was within 
sight, the grateful and affectionate girl ran little risk of discoyery 
when creeping from her pallet into the forest, and returning to it again 
before sun-rise. 

Before leaving Kentucky, Edward Bligh ascertained from the 
auctioneer who sold his father's slaves, that Caesar had become the pro- 
perty of a manufacturer at New Orleans ; intelligence which caused as 
great joy to Phebe, as the knowledge that the loved one was living 
next door might haive done to a less despairing mistress. Having satis* 
fied the poor girl on this point, Edward proceeded to explain to heir 
the hopes which had brought him to the scene her letter described as 
so full of misery ai^ sin. The dialogue which followed this com-* 
munication may throw some light on the circumstances which tdrit 
place afterwards. 

*' I hope, Phebe," said Edward, '' that you will be able to pot me 
in the way of awakening your miserable fellow-labourers to a sense of 
their own importance in the sight of Heaven, and to the blessed hopes 
of happiness in a life to come." / 

''Ah I dear masterEdwardf" replied Phebe, ''the poor blaek 
souls think only but of their bodies in this world, and their stripes and 
Ibeh: labour and their bad food when the overseer is angry. They will 
not believe that there is a good God in heaven watching to make it all 
up to them by-|ad-by." 

" Have you never told them this, Phebe?" 
" When first I came. Master Edward, and heard them speak, and 
saw them do, like beings having no souls for the life that i» to be after 
this is over, and when I thought of Caesar, and that I should neve? 
never see him more till I met him in heaven, I prayed on my knees 
every night, when all the world was sleeping, exeept Pb^be — I prayed 
to God to let me die-*" 

"Phebe ! " interrupted Edward somewhat sternly. 
"Master Edward I — don't think me grown bad! — I know it was a 
sin, I found it out myself though I had no church to go to, no good 
master to tell me what was right, no Bible to read-^I found it out in 
Bay own heart, and then I prayed to God to forgive me, and then 1 
strove to do good to those lower, and more wretched than myself, but 
they could not understand one word I said." 

"Then it is the more necessary, Phebe, that we should endeavour 
to instruct them. Did they receive kindly what you said to them ?" 

" Alas I no, Master Edward, I would not have your ears hear, and 
still less my dear Miss Lucy's, the terriMe words and deeds spoken and 
done here. The negroes of this country are very miserable — but they 
are very wicked, too." * 

" Perhaps it is not their fault, Phebe," said Lucy, " perhaps they 
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might be easily reclaimed, if one could be found, who, without being a 
slave himself, could feel for slaves. Do you not think that they would 
listen to Edward?" 

"And where could they listen to him. Miss Lucy? — In the grounds? 
— ^Why, if they did but stop to raise their eyes to him , the lash would 
boon their backs. And think you Master Edward himself would be 
safe? No I no ! you must not peril your precious life, Master Edward, 
for such as we are. Do you not know that the planters have sworn 
together to take vengeance on any one who should only be caught 
teaching a negro to read? And how much more dreadful vengeance 
would they take on any who should dare to say that the soul of a black 
man is like the soul of a white one ! — You must got think of it, Master 
Edward, — your life would pay for it." 

" And my life shall pay for it, Phebe , if such be the will of Heaven ," 
replied the enthusiast. " Do not throw difficulties in my way, my 
good girl, by endeavouring to terrify my sister. I am here to preach 
the doctrine of hope and salvation to the despairing slaves, and neither 
hardships, nor sufferings, nor danger, nor threatenings — no, nor death 
itself, shall appal me. So help me Heaven as I keep my word I" 

The solemn silence of the night as Edward Bligh uttered these words 
in the deep still yoice of profound emotion added to their effect. The 
moon shed, throught the light boughs of the locust treess under which 
they walked, a soft pale light on the uplifted face of ihe young man, 
which seemed to give an tinearthly expression to his countenance. He 
raised his hat reverently from his brow as he spoke, the cool night- 
breeze blew the dark curls from his forehead, and as he raised his eyes 
to heaven, he might have furnished the finest model for a representation 
of youthful piety that ever blessed a painter. 

Phebe gazed at him with reverence, and suddenly dropping on her 
knees, exclaimed, * • Then may Heaven help your work, Master Edward ! 
And Phebe would die too, rather than hinder it : but do not let them 
see you. Master Edward — the master is — — " 

**It matters not, Phebe, what he is," resumed Edward. "But 
kneel not to me, poor child ; kneel before the throne of God, and pray 
for power to help me to perform the task he sets me. You may do it, 
Phebe, — ^you may do much to help me." 

" Tell me what it is, and I will do it," replied the girl, •* though 
they should lash me into rags for it. What is it I can do, Master 
Edward?" 

Edward Bligh did not reply immediately. Perhaps some feeling of 
doubt and dread as to the peril to which the poor slave would be ex- 
posed if discovered to behis agent kept him awhile in suspense ; but the 
impulse that urged him onward in defiance of every danger which 
might befall himself and his still dearer sister, soon drove before it 
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whatever reluctance this thoaght might have created : he paused in his 
walk, and the two young girls who were on each side of him pausing 
likewise, looked up into his young and beautiful countenance as if they 
were to read their destiny there. 

** It is no light and easy task, Phebe, to which Heayen has called us. 
The circumstances of our lives, though we are still veryyoung, have 
been so strangely ordered that we cannot butsee thehandof Godin it. 
An immediate Providence is surely visible in the arrangement of that 
series of events which, contrary to all human calculation, has brought 
us thus together on the spot where, perhaps, beyond all others upon 
earth, we may hope to serve the cause for which the Son of the Most 
High gave his own sacred blood. In this belief we shall find hope, 
Itrength, long-suffering,* and courage, unto the end. Have you this 
belief, Phebe?" 

'* I do believe that you. Master Edward, may have been chosen by 
the wise God to teach and to save poor negroes. But I !-«— Oh, no ! 
that would be to think myself equal to you and to Miss Lucy. But I 
do not want such a thought as that to make me faithful. Tell me 
what to do ; and if I do it not, then scorn the poor black girl, even as 
she is scorned by all other white men. What shall I do. Master Ed- 
ward?" 

"First, Phebe," replied Edward, "endeavour to ascertain with 
certainty who among the nun{erous slaves who are your fellow-la- 
bourers on the estate to which you belong, are the most likely to listen 
to the word of God. Let me and my sister know their names, and in 
what quarter they are employed. It will then be necessary, before we 
begin our work, to arrange the time and place where, with the least 
danger to themselves, they may be able to meet and listen to us. When 
this is done, we must take measures to receive them. You thus per- 
ceive, my good Phebe, that your services will be most essentia to us." 

Phcbe's only reply was again dropping on her knees, and kissing 
the ground that his advancing step would press — but she spoke not a 
single word. Then, rising to her feet, she resumed her place beside 
him ; but as she did so, a deep sigh sinote on the ear of Liicy. 

" You sigh, Phebe I" said her former mistress kindly. ' ' Be candid 

with us— conceal nothing! Tell me why is it that you sigh thus 

heavily ?— — Something is on your mind, Phebe. You fear to do 
what Edward asks of you.'* 

" Miss Lucy !" said the girl, suddenly standing still, " thanks to your 

blessed teaching, I know much- for a poor black girl, I know very 

much, and may the God of all knowledge reward you for it. But 
still my mind is dark compared to yours; and if I sigh, it is because 
I cannot see^— not so clearly as I ought to see — ^beyond the stripes, 
and chains, and tortures that must come upon us here. Tell me, dear 
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mistress, dear master—tell me, when we are dead, when we hate 
died for this business we have got to do, will not both of you be great 
and powerful and high and happy— very, very happy in heaven?" 

** Die for it, Phebe I" exclaimed Lucy trembling, — " Die for it 1— • 
Surely the reading the Bible to such of the poor slaves as wish to hear 
it can endanger the life of no one." 

" You are terrified, my poor gifl," said Edward, gently; *' do not 
be afraid to tell me so. You fear the overseer's lash — is it not so t 
I will not involve you in the business, Phebe ; I will myself make ac- 
quaintance from time to time among the slaves when they are least 
watched — ^and I will only seek the aid of Heaven." 

The black girl burst into tears. 

'' Oh ! could I speak as you speak. Master Edward," she said,->« 
** could I know how to show what is in my heart, — you would not 
think that it was the overseer's lash, nor any other thing that could 
harm fne, that made me fear to help you in this. But I know one 
thing, one dreadful thing better than you do — I know that to teach a 
slave will bring down vengeance on Miss Lucy and on you ; I know 
it, and my blood runs cold as I look at you both, with the soft, quiet 
moonlight that seems full of God's own goodness shining on you — 
when, perhaps, the next time it comes round again it may light the 
wicked ones to look for you— and to find you." 

Phebe ceased to speak, for tears choked her utterance, and neither 
of her companions an&wered her. Edward was weighing solemnly, 
and, as he hoped, wisely, the purport of her words ; and Lucy re- 
mained in anxious expectation that he would answer them. But it was 
Phebe who again spoke. She dashed the tears from her eyes, and said 
with firmness, 

'' Now, dear master — now, dear mistress, I have told you all, and 
never mSre will Phebe speak a backward word concerning (he good 
work. If you die for it, happy and glorified will I be to die with you. 
I know two slaves. Master Edward, that I think will listen to me at 
once ; shall I bring them just to those dark trees to-morrow night?" 
she said, pointing to a group of ilex. 

The young slave now jspoke without faltering ; she knew the danger 
they were about to incur infinitely better than her hearers did. Of 
this she was well aware, and the idea that it was her duty to tell them 
^so, and perhaps thereby to check their hopes, had made this conver- 
sation terrible to her. But never did martyr give himself body and 
soul to the work which he knew must bring him to the stake, more 
devotedly than did black Phebe henceforward bind herself to this. Her 
last word of warning was uttered. 

If Edward Bligh had listened with doubt and dread to her predic- 
tions for one short moment, it was infinitely more for the sake of his 
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beloved lister, and alfo of the poor slaye henelf , than from any con- 
sideration touching his personal safety. When, therefore, Phebe's 
last words seemed to urge him on, he caught them as if Uiey were a 
fresh awakening sent from heaven, and at once, and, as he hoped, 
for^eyer, shaking off the creeping sense of danger which had unnerved 
him for an instant, he eagerly accepted the appointment, and then 
dismissed her to her mother's hut with an ardent and affectionate bless- 
ing ; after which he carefully led back his trembling sister through a 
narrow foresl-path to her humble and anxious pillow. Their walk was 
wholly silent, each being absorbed by thoughts which worked toe 
strongly within them to permit of conversation. 

Edward's soul was wrapt into the highest state of enthusiasm. He 
now felt himself launched on the career which he had so long and 
ardently desired to pursue ; while Lucy pondered heavily the words of 
fearful foreboding to which the too well-rinstructed slave had given 
utterance. 

After this statement, the reader will be at no loss to divine whose 
voice it was which had from time to time reached the ear of young 
Whitlaw in sounds which seemed to indicate reading and prayer ; nor 
will it be difficult for him to conceive Witt what feelings the wretched 
Phebe listened to the licentious proposals of the man whose eye she 
knew was open and watchftil to discover what she would willingly have 
given her life to hide. 

With ingenuity inspired by affection^ she had hitherto contrived 
effectually to conceal the visits of Edward a^t two or three of the 
remotest huts. His converts already amounted to fifty ; and the more 
numerous they became, the more difficult was it to guard against 
surprise. But so ably had this young girl arranged the manner of 
their meetings, which were never general except at dead of night and 
in the thickest covert of the forest, that not all the watchfulness of 
Whitlaw had hitherto enabled him to make any discovery. The voice 
he had heard was indeed that of Edward Bligh ; but his auditors at 
these times never exceeded three or four, whom he deemed to be in want 
of especial instruction ; and on such occasions Phebe not only kept 
guard, but had previously taken measures so effectually to ensure the 
timely retreat of those assembled, as to have rendered the repeated in- 
terruptions of Whitlaw perfectly harmless. 

Her courage had therefore gradually increased ; and the triumph 
of her success, made up as it was of various feelings, amounted to a 
glowing sense of happiness which lent lustre to her eyes and elasticity 
to every movement. 

The unhappy girl probably owed the first notice and admiration of the 
young libertine to this ; and when persuaded that if instruction of any 
kind were going on, Phebe must be engaged in it, he conceived the 
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idea of gaining her affections, and thus discoToring her secret, a most 
hateful union of passion and treachery took possession of his soul. 

Fierce and frightful were the disappointment and the rage produced 
by the wretched girl's silent but most eloquent abhorrence as she 
shrunk from his hateful caresses ; and horrible were the blasphemies 
which burst from his young lips as he marked the appeal of her raised 
eyes to heaven. Scorn and revilings succeeded to his words of blandish- 
ment, and he at length left the hut, pronouncing in a tone that made 
her heart sink within her — ' * Slave and rebel ! — Beware ! —You shall 
be taught to know your duty !" 



CHAPTER XL 

On aU former occasions, trhen Whitlaw had entered a cabin whence 
Phebe's timely caution had previously dismissed either Edward or 
Lucy Bligh and those met to listen to them, his departure from it had 
been a signal for thanksgiving and joy ; but now the poor girl sank on 
the floor of her dwelling in an agony of terror and despair. 

" Poor wench !" said her mother, turning her head from the tub at 
which she was washing. Two large tears fell over her dark cheeks, 
but she spoke not another word, or gave further token of sympathy or 
sorrow. A slave may feel her heart swell with tenderness or with 
grief; but beyond the mere animal functions of giving life and nourish- 
ment, she cannot show that she is a mother. 

It had been arranged, and always carried into effect, that the time 
occupied by the intruder in looking round the hut and questioning the 
inhabitants should be employed by those who retreated from it in 
making their escape into the woods, which were close- upon every 
habitation used for the prayer-meetings ; and the consciousness that it 
would be no easy task to find them, was a never-failing source of 
triumph and delight to the negroes who remained to meet the puzzled 
eye of the inquisitor. But now Phebe would have suffered the lash 
patiently, could she by doing so have ensured a few minutes con- 
versation with Lucy Bligh. From her she was sure of a species of 
sympathy which it was impossible she should find from any one else, 
and she might give her counsel — most important counsel. 

Black Phebe, from the first instant that Whitlaw gave her to under- 
stand his licentious purpose, was as steadfastly and desperately de- 
termined to resist it, as Rebecca to save herself from the Templar. 
There appeared but two ways to effect this—death and flight. The 
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former, her simple but most devoted piety forbad ; and for the second, 
the difficulties which must accompany it made her brain feel dizzy as 
she thought upon them. Her dear mistress and her master, as she 
ever called Edward and Lucy Bligh, might suggest something to help 
her in this her utmost need. But where were they? — ^Buried in 
thickets whose impervious shelter had hitherto been her best con- 
solation. She rose from her abject position, and leaving the cabin by 
the door which opened upon the forest, she walked mournfully onward, 
with a sort of vague hope that she might chance to fall upon the retreat 
of her friends; but ere she had proceeded a hundred yards, her eye 
was caught by the movement of several of the large and he^vy leaves 
of a tuft of palmetoes which grew beside the path. No breeze was 
stirring, and from the situation of the plant, no very light breeze could 
have produced, such a movement as she had seen. Her first idea was 
that a large snake might be concealed beneath it ; but a second glance 
showed a portion of the white dress in which the Louisianian gentlemen 
indulge during the summer months. 

Whitlaw was so dressed, and Phebe instantly divined that it was he 
who lay couching there, probably in the hope of seeing her take the 
way by which those whose voices he insisted upon it he had heard, had 
made their escape. 

This Ihought at once restored her presence of mind, for it recalled to 
her recollection the danger of her friends. Without changing her 
manner or her pace, she proceeded a little farther in the same direction, 
and then stopping at the foot of a locust-tree fully exposed to the view 
of whatever eyes might look forth from the shelter of the palmetto, she 
sat down, as if, naturally enough, she wished to meditate in splitude 
on the scene which had just occurred. 

For many minutes she sat thus, without venturing again^ to look 
towards the spot where, as she believed, her en^my lay in ambush; 
and it was at length her ear, and not her eye, which again gave notice 
that some living thing was indeed concealed behind the rich foliage. 
The sound, however, was produced by a movement that no longer 
sought concealment; an active jump and a few bounding steps brought 
the object of her terror and her hatred to her side. 

•' Well, now, I eicpect you'll be more clever, my fine girl," he 
began, '* now that we've got neither mother nor brats to watch us. I 
guess it's a first chop bit of good luck for you having jest hit my fancy." 

This speech was accompanied by a repetition of .the caresses he had, 
profiered in the hut. 

Phebe slipped from his embraces, and standing at some distance from 
him, said — 

** When the white commands the black to labour, the black must 
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obey ;*-bQt when the white commands the black to love, it is only the 
wicked who make believe to do his bidding.*' 

" That's the stlickest speech, Phebe, that eyer I heard a nigger speak 
since first I carried a whip for 'em. Why, there isn't a copper to choose 
between you and the play-actors at New Orlines. — But now, hear me 
a spell, tf you won't behave yourself as I would have you, and let me 
see you jump for joy into the bargain, there shall no more skin be left 
on your back than might serve the tailor for a pattern .---D'ye hear . 
that, you black she-nigger?" 

The poor girl clasped her hands together, fixed her eyes upon the 
ground, and replied not a word. 

** You will run rusty, then, youdarnation idiot?'* 

Phebe neither spoke nor moved. 

*' And how long, now, d'ye think I shall keep courting, you smut 
you? 'Till everliasling, maybe!'— but I expect somehow that our 
courting will come to an end before either of us is much older-^and 
I'll tell you how it dhall be, blackamoor miss. You 11 come to*night 
as the clock strikes nine to Paradise Plantation, and ask for Mr. Jonathan 
Whitlaw, the confidential clerk. I 'II take eare you shall find him, 
and I'll take care, too^ that you shan't get the lash for being about.*^ 
Gome to be me, d'ye see, at nine o'clock, and I'll give you a pair of 
ear-rings. Stay away — that's all— jest stay away, and you shall have 
Bill Johnson at your bed-side to-morrow morning with a new cat eC 
first-rate elegant cow-hide, and we'll see how soon your dainty nig- 
gership will be fit to be about and praying again." 

Saying these words, Whitlaw raised himself from the ground, on 
which.he had stretched himself, and walked off, leaving Phebe rather 
in a state of meditation than of despair. 

" If that be all," thought she,—" if the lash be all I have to fear for 
disobedience, let it come — I can bear it. But how shall I tell Miss 
Lucy to keep away? — It must be done to-night" 

In pursuance of this resolution, Phebe left her mother's side at mid- 
night, and found her way through thickets of briars; with no better light 
than the stars could give by darting a ray here and there through the 
trees. But she knew her way well to Fox's clearing, and reached it, 
a distance of nearly four miles, within an hour. The loft in which 
Lucy Bligh lodged was also well known to her humble friend, and she 
succeeded in waking both her and her brother without disturbing any 
other inmate of the shanty. 

It may be recorded as a proof of delicate and almost sublime affection 
on the part of the poor slave, that she was almost as anxious to conceal 
from her friends the knowledge of the corporeal suffering she was to 
endure on the following morning, as to prevent her connexion with 
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them from being betrayed by their making a visit to her hut when she 
oould BO longer be on the alert to guard against discovery. But to 
achieve this,. some skill and a little most innocent artifice were ne- 
cessary. 

in truth, Phebe's spirits had been raised rather than depressed by 
the farewell words of Whillaw ; for it appeared to her that she was 
now in some sort the arbitrator of her own destiny, having the choice 
left her of obeying his commands by attending the rendezvous he had 
given, or of submitting to receive the lash on the morrow. 

The hour of appointment having been long passed before she left her 
mother's side, and no measures of coercion used to enforce her keeping 
it, her heart felt lightened of an intolerable load : she believed the ca- 
price which noticed her to be as short-lived as it etppeared to her sudden, 
and shaking off, with a degree of firmness that might have befitted a 
heroine, the sick shudder which came over her as she remembered the 
torture she was to endure in the morning, she opened her communi- 
cation to her wondering friends with composure, and almost with 
cheerfulness. 

^* You are frightened to see me here. Miss Lucy?-— and Master 
Edward, too, almost?— But all is safe, and all is well; only Master 
Edward must not come to-morrow, nor dear Miss Lucy either — nor 

neit day, nor the day after-«-and perhaps Oh, yes 1-^ — it will be 

best and safest not to come at all till you see me here again some night 
to tell you." 

" How is this, Pheber' said Edward gravely. " You tell ds that 
all is safe and that all is well, and yet, that at this time, when our work 
ia prospering more than ever it did before, you tell us that our labour 
miist cease for many days — nay, longer, perhaps, longer than you can 
say. How is this, Phebe? What does it mean?" 

'' Master Edward," answered Phebe with the deepest earnestness, 
** trust to your faithful slave. I would not ask you to remain away, but 
for the safety of the good and holy cause you love so well. If you 

oome before, I tell you 1 shall not be able to watch for you as I 

have done." 

" And why not, Phebe?" said Lucy, who with a woman's tact per- 
ceived in a moment that there was something on the poor girl's mind 
which she did not mean to reveal — " Why not, Phebe? — ^Remember 
you are bound to tell us everything, whether good or bad, that con- 
cerns the object for which we are here : you must hide nothing from 
us, or how can we believe you true?" 

" Oh 1 Miss Lucy—- But I do not think you would believe me false, 
let me speak or not ; so do not say so-nlear, dear mistress, do not say 
that !" 

''We do not, we cannot think you false," said Edward; ''but 
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perhaps you take upon you to jadge what is best, when, if you would 
conceal nothing, I might form my own opinion in a manner moire 
conformable to the interest of the cause I serve, than you can do.— 
Why do you wish us to cease our visits, Phebe ?" 

" No, no! — notecase! Only wait. Master Edward, and Iwill tell 
you why. The master's confidential clerk " 

Poor Phebe's breath seemed to fail her as she named him. 

" What, the man called Whitlaw? The same whose approach has 
so frequently interrupted us ? Does it appear that he knows of our 
visits V inquired Edward. , . . 

*' That same man — it is of him. Master Edward, that we must 
beware. I saw him biding behind the palmetoes after you went to- 
night, and-<-and he entered mother's house, and threatened to come 
again, and again ;<— but if he finds nobody, nor nothing that he expects, 
why then he will give over coming, and I will tell you, and all will 
be safe again." 

Edward m editated upon berwords for some minutes before he an- 
swered her. At length he said, 

** Perhaps, Phebe, this caution may be altogether unnecessary ; and, 
at any rate, I cannot think it needful that I should abstain from vi- 
siting every part of Colonel Dart's plantation because his clerk has 
entered your mother's house. However, as you have hitherto shown 
no want either of zeal or courage in this matter, I will comply with 
your wishes to a certain extent : we will not approach the slave villages 
'for two days. This is Wednesday morning ; to-day and to-morrow 
we will not come : but if before Friday evening, after the working- 
hours are over and the people gone to bed, I do not see you here,' 
Phebe, you must expect that I shall venture to visit you." 

With this promise, as it was all she could obtain, the poor girl re- 
treated, and almost exhausted by agitation and fatigue, returned so 
slowly through the forest that the first gleam of morning lighted her 
steps as she approached her mother's hut. Nevertheless she stretched 
herself on her pallet as she entered it, rather to prepare herself for the 
torture she anticipated, than with any hope of refreshing her exhausted 
strength by sleep. 

Ere Edward and Lucy Bligh again separated after Phebe left them 
to finish their night s repose, some few words were exchanged between 
them indicative of the different feelings to which her visit had given 
birth. 

, • * I fear, Lucy," said the young apostle, ' ' that this poor girl wearies 
of the task assigned her. It is much more evident to me that she 
earnestly wishes to prevent our visits to the plantation, than that she 
has any good reason for doing so." 

•'You judge her wrongly, brother 1" replied Lucy with some 
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warmlh : '' I feel so sure that she has cause; and good cause loo^ for 
giTiogus this caution, that I rather suspect her of diffidence in not 
making her remonstrance more authoritative, than of a falling off in 
zeal for having made it at all." 

" Well, I^ucy, we shall see. But at least rememher that it is our 
bounden duty to take nothing upon trust that can check our progress. 
I must inquire, and judge for myself." 

** But at least promise me that in doing so you will keep in mind the 
many proofs our poor Phebe has given of devoted zeal and faithful at- 
tachment— ^remember this, Edward, and for my sake do nothing 
rashly. — Good night !" 

\' Good night, dear sister I I must not skrink from my duty — but 
whatever caution is consistent with that, shall bo used. — Good night, 
dear Lucy r* 



CHAPTER XII. 

Despite the terrible forebodings which harassed her spirits, irresis- 
tible fatigue closed the eyed of poor Phebe be^fore she had stretched her 
limbs upon her bed for five minutes; and though her last waking 
thought was that in a short hour perha[jsthe lash of the overseer would 
be suspended over her, she slept soundly. 

She slept soundly, but not long. Hardly was the broad sun fairly 
Tisible above the horizon, when her mother, who was already risen to 
pursue her labour, was startled by the sound of approaching footsteps, 
and stepped out into the drying-ground before the hut to discover who 
it was that thus early cpuld have business with her. The sight she 
beheld caused her tq turn back shuddering, and the exact truth im- 
mediately flashed upon her mind. Two men were striding rapidly to- 
wards her dwelling. The one in advance was Whitlaw ; but though 
he was not walking exactly side by side with his companion, he never- 
theless'was conversing with him, and a loud ribald laugh showed them 
to be on terms of easy freedom. The man who hung a step behind, 
was a fellow named Johnson, perhaps the most detested overseer on 
the estate ; and to render his appearance there more unequivocally 
terrible, he bore aloft in his hand, flourishing it with all the gaiety 
of a spruce postboy, that dreadful emblem of shame and anguisii 
called a cow-hide oat. 

The helpless mother could not for a moment doubt who was to bo 
the victim, or what the act of disobedience to be punished. Hastily 
going to the straw bed on which her two younger children lay sleeping, 
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she dragged them away, one in each band, and retrealingby the back- 
door into the forest, hurried onward among the bushes in the hope of 
placing herself and the little ones beyond reach of hearing the groans 
which she knew would soon be wrung from the innocent being she 
left. 

Let not the tender European mother turn with disgust from the ap- 
parent selfishness of this retreat. Those only who have seen with their 
own eyes how slavery acts upon the heart, can fairly judge the conduct 
of slaves. They are, in truth, where the yoke islaid on heavily/hardly 
to be considered as responsible for any act, or for any feeling. The 
dogged quiescence of silent endurance which often gives to the negro 
an aspect of brutal insensibility, may originate from t temper whose 
firmness might have made a hero had the will been free ; and poor 
Peggy, when she hurried from the scene of her child's suflering, might 
have carried with her an anguish the bitterness of whith no mother 
blessed with the power of protecting her ofTspring can conceive. 

When Whitlaw and his official entered, Phebe was still asleep : the 
fatigue and exhaustion of the preceding day pressed heavily upon her 
senses, and it was not till the hand of the brutal young man had rudely 
dragged away the rug which, covered the bed, that she opened her eyes 
and beheld the hateful countenance that bung over her. 

Heavy as her sleep bad been, this sight chased it in «a instant. She 
attempted to spring from the bed, but Whitlaw's arm seized and threw 
ber back upon it. 

** Sob I you are ready for us, my dainty one, are yon? AH your 
clothes on, because you 6xpecte<f company — hey?'' 
And again the fiendish pair laughed loud. 

But that's no go, Johnson," continued the ferocioiis Whitlaw. 
We shall be stumped outright if we attempt to lash her while she's 
wrapped up this fashion — she won't mind your cat a copper if we let 
her keep her clothes on." 

. '* Then I expect, my young squire, that we must be after jest grvii^ 
the nigger the trouble to take 'em off. Be brisk,, my beauty," con- 
tinued the fellow, hitting. ber arms and tegs with the handle of the in- 
strument he held ; '' I'll smash you outright if you keep dm waking ; 
I tell you that to begin, for I've a deal of business to- get Uirou^ before 
sun-down." 

Phebe by a sudden movement sprang from the bed and steed on her 
feet before them. 

''Do not strip me I" she said, clasping her hands together wMi 
trembling eagerness, — * * Do not strip me ! Let me go to the lice- 
grounds instead I" 

' * Maybe we may pay you that compliment into the bargaii^ my 
Vdy ;--you have only got to be uprearioua and ebstinste enough, and 
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I'll do you all the favours io that line that your fancy can bit upon /' vaid 
Whitlaw. " But, jest to begin, you'll be so genteel as to oblige us by 
ftripping your top skin, that we may deal as we like with the milk-- 
white that we shall find under it." 

Even on Colonel Dart's plantation Pbebe bad not yet been accus^ 
(omed to the lash ; her quick intelligence and patient industry together 
had enabled her so to fulfil her allotted tasks as almost entirely to escape 
it ; and never before bad she been exposed to the degrading ceremony 
to which she was now so peremptorily commanded to submit. She 
trembled violently, and felt so sick and giddy that she tottered towards 
the doo^ in the hope of saving herself from fainting, 

''Do you mean to try a run for it?" cried Johnson, looking at her 
without moving, as a dog may be seen to watch a wounded hare, cer- 
tain, let it struggle as it may, that escape is impossible. 

*' I should like to see ber at it," said Whitlaw. ''She's a neat 
little craft for a nigger; and she'd skip handsome over them stumps 
yonder, I'll engage for her. Go it, my beauty 1" he continued, clap-- 
ping his hands : " ofi' with ye I You shall have three minutes' law-«- 
upon my soul you shall." 

Phebe did not run — ^she bad no power to do so ; but she hastened 
with what speed she could to the spring, and from the hollow of her 
hands drank enough of its cold stream to chase the coming faintness : 
she then sprinkled her head and face copiously ; and thus refreshed and 
strengthened, she turned back towards the hut, at the door of which 
Whitlaw and Johnson stood lounging, and each with a cigar in his 
mouth. 

' ' You are coming back, are you ?" cried the former, stepping forward 
to meet her. " Then I'll be d — *-d if she hasn't been thinking better 
of it. So away with you, friend Johnson, and I'll settle this matter 
myself. However, you may as well leave me the cat in case she should 
turnabout again.". 

Johnson threw down the instrument without speaking, and prepared 
to depart. 

" Please, master, let me be flogged," said the poor girl beseechingly, 
-— " please let me be flogged, and sent to the rice*grounds afterwards." 

** Stay where you are, Johnson 1" roturedthe krutal Whitlaw ; "she 
shall have it now if I never flog nigger more. Strip, black toad — 
strip, or you shall be soaked in oil and then singed. Strip her, John- 
son, d'ye bear? — and if you can't, by the living Jingo I'll help you." 

The struggling but helpless victim was seized by the (wo men at the 
same moment, and the abhorrent threat would have been quickly exe- 
cuted, had not a discordant laugh from the outside of the hut startled 
and caused them to desist from their occupation while they turned to 
ascertain whence the strange interruption proceeded. 
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The figure which now presented itself at the door might have appalled 
any one who beheld it for the first time. A negress, seeming to have 
been originally of almost dwarfish stature, and now bent nearly double 
with age, whose head was covered with wool as white as snow, and 
whose eyes rolled about with a restless movement that appeared to in- 
dicate insanity, stood on the threshold of the door, one hand resting on 
a stout bamboo, and the other raised with its finger pointed as if in 
mockery of the group within ; and again a croaking laugh burst from 
her. 

The person of the intruder was known to them all, and moreover she 
was but a time-worn paralytic slave; yet there was that about her 
which neither the callous indifference of the driver, nor the bold au- 
dacity of the confidential clerk, could look upon unmoved. 

This wretched relic of a life of labour and woe had been on the 
plantation longer than its owner or any of his numerous dependants 
could remember — ^her age was indeed asserted by many among them 
to exceed greatly the length of days usually allotted to even the happiest 
and idlest of the human race, and yet it was recorded of her that she 
had borne more children and performed more extraordinary tasks than 
any other slave was ever before believed to have done. Either in con- 
sequence of this species of renown, or for some other reasons con- 
nected with her former history, she was considered by her master and 
all his myrmidons as a sort of privileged personage, neither expected 
to perform any sort of labour — of which indeed she appeared perfectly 
incapable, — nor to answer at any of the musters, nor to be challenged 
for any of her wanderings or wild freaks whatever. 

The feeling concerning her wavered, according to the character and 
temperament of different individuals, between reverence for a being in 
some sort supernatural, and the mixed pity and fear inspired by the 
presence of a maniac. 

The slaves, with the sole exception perhaps of poorPhebe, firmly 
believed her to be immortal, and in close communion with some spirit 
of the air, who at her bidding would bring weal or woe upon the white 
man or the negro according as they pleased or offended her ; and she 
was accordingly treated with invariable kindness and respect by them 
dl. How much of %his superstitilion was shared by the whites, it 
might be difficult to say ; but the unwonted licence and indulgence 
accorded her seemed to indicate, considering at whose hands she re- 
ceived it, some sentiment by no means commonly shown by the white 
race to the black. 

^< Rose, Rose, coal-black Rose ! 
I wish I may be scotched iri don't love Rose !** 

were the first words the beldam articulated after she had ceased her 
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diOQt of unnatural laughter. ' ' Oh, massa clerk V she added, ' ' dat 
be your way making lub 1" and again (he cabin seemed to ring with her 
discordant laughter. 

Whitlaw had quitted his grasp of Phebe the instant she appeared, 
and now stood pale with rage, or fear, or both, and apparently unde- 
cided as to what he should do or say next. 

In order fully to comprehend the conduct of my hero on this and 
some future occasions, it will be necessary to remember that his educa-* 
tlon for the first eleven years of his life was of the very lowest kind, 
and precisely such as to substitute superstition for religion in his mind : 
nor were the subsequent years, during which he acquired the know- 
ledge of reading and writing at Natchez, at all less likely to inculcate 
error, instead of truth, respecting the immaterial world, than were 
those which preceded them. 

Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw is no solitary instance of a sharp, ac- 
tive, bold sort of intellect, which at the very moment that it boasts its 
scepticism in religion, secretly owns and trembles before the influence 
of superstition. 

The moment previous to that at which the palsied and decrepit hag 
entered, Whitlaw stood feariess and undaunted before Heaven, ready 
to commit the most hideous crimes in defiance of its laws ; but now he 
stood doubting and unnerved before her, as if awaiting her fiat either 
to prosecute or abandon his purpose. 

'*I say, massa clerk," said the old negress, again suspending her 
mirth,—*' I say, massa, you come wid me under dem black trees, and 
I teach you summat;— *but step softly, massa— don't scare de green 
birds — they are Juno's spirits.'' 

As she spoke, she walked across the hut to the back door, which 
opened upon the forest. Her pace was a singular mixture of activity 
and decrepitude, every step being something between a jump and a 
hobble. Svhen she reached the door, she turned to see if he whom 
she had summoned were following her ; and on perceiving that he still 
stood beside the girl as if undecided, she twisted her uncouth features 
into a most portentous frown, and raising her bamboo, seemed to be 
drawing figufesVith it in the air. 

The young man hesitated no longer, but, as if under the influence of 
her wand, stepped hastily after her. She laid the bamboo lightly on 
his shoulder as he approached, and peering up into his face, fixed for 
a moment her restless eyes upon his ; then removing her staff, and 
pointing it towards Johnson, she uttered in a sort of chant, but totally 
free from all negro peculiarity of pronunciation, 

" Solemn words miut secret be ! 
No ear must hear, no eye must see. 
What shall pass 'twixt thee and me.'' 
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WhiUaw immediately made his attendant a sign to dispaf t, which 
was promptly and silently obeyed. The old woman then proceeded 
towards the trees ; and Whitlaw followed her, leaving Phebe stand- 
ing in tlie lidtddle of the floor trembling between hc^e and fear, but 
thanking Heaven wilfa teirfid gralilude for this mosi unoqpeeted 
prieve. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

f Half-an-hour before midnight on the following Friday, Edward 
9nd Lucy Bligh, who had passed the intenral in anxious but Tain ex- 
pectation of seeing Phebe, set out together to reconnoitre ber dwelling, 
«nd to discover, with as much caution as possible, the cause of ber 
delay. The crescent moon, whidh on the night of Phebe's visit to 
them had set al too early an hour to befriend her, now made tbe first 
part of their expedition delightful ^, and as they walked hand-ifr-hand 
through the primeval forest, any who had listened to their eovyersaf- 
tion, and marked their young faces in the fine ckaa* odMcnre of Aat 
faint light, might have fancied that they w«re ttie q^rrits eC some 
purer and holier race, permitted torevisit the (and tbetr kindt ed had 
lost. 

Lucy was a good walker, but the distance which Phebe had traversed 
in fifty minutes took her an hour and a quarter, and the moon had set 
and heavy darkness hung upon the landscape when at hst they reached 
the solitary hut of Peggy. So cloudy and dark indeed was; the mght 
become, that it was more by the rippling sound of the little streamflhat 
trickled from the spring behind the washerwonsan'sdwelhng, than from 
any object their eyes could distinguish, that they perceived at length 
that they were at the termination of their walk. 

They now approached the door of the huf , and cantioasiy listened 
for a sound either within or near it; but all was^'pfUfoundly atill. 
Lucy, who fancied ^e should be exposed to less danger if discovered 
than her brother, prevailed on him to remain at some short distance 
from the door while she attempted to open it. The latch yielded to ber 
touch, and she entered ; but the darkness was sut^ that die could dia- 
cern nothing. 

**Phebe 1" she said in a low soft voice hardly above a whbp^. 

' * Phebe I — who is it calls on Phebe?*' exclaimed the voice of Peggy ; 
** who is it calls for my poor, poor lost child?" 

** It is I — it is Lucy Bligh," was the rqply. ** Why do you call 
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her l09t?-*Tell me, Peggy, where she is gone, and who you have witk 
in the hut r 

'* Oh, mistrefi* 1 midtresft 1" sobbed out the wretched mother, '* then 
she is not run away to you? — Oh me 1 Oh me i^^that was my only 
hope!" 

''She was with me late on Tuesday night, Peggy," replied Lucy, 
gently approaching the bed ; *' but I have neyer seen her since. When 
did she quit the hut r 

'* Let me get up^et me come out with you into the air l-«^I (eel 
choking, mistress !'' replied the poor negress, who was in truth at that 
moment totally unfit for any exclamation. 

"Do so, my poor Peggy," replied her former mistress kindly. 
'' My brother is near at hand— I will go and bring him into tjhe porch 
while you get your clothes on ; and I trust that we may be able amongst 
us to find out where my poor Phebe is gone." 

Lucy then groped her way out of the hut, and in a few minutes re* 
turned with her brother to the open porch which connected the two 
chambers of the hut, and haying cautiously advanced through buckets 
and rinsing tubs, at last discovered a bench, on which they seated 
themselves in total darkness to await the coming of Peggy. 

" Are you here, mistress?" was pronounced almost close to the ear 
of Lucy before the sound of any foot-fall had given notice th^ the ne- 
gress approached them. 

' * We are both here, Peggy," replied Edward ; ' ' can you not strike 
« light, that we may see each other while we converse ? We have 
never had a night so dark as this." 

'' Alight, Master Edward! — you were raised on the old master's 
grounds, and you don't know yet what slavery means. If I was to 
kindle a light, we would have a dozen cow-hides hanging over us — at 
least over me, Master Edward^n less than ten minutes." 

''Well, then," said Lucy, " we will do without a light. But tell 
us about Phebe — when did she leave you?" 

"Oh me I it was I left her!'* repUed the poor slave, weeping bit- 
terly,—" it was I left her. Miss Lucy 1 — Had Tstopped by her, I must 
have knowed something ; and now I know nothing — nothing I" 

The inquiries of Edward elicited an account of the scene which took 
place between Whitlaw and Phebe on the evening he had last quilted the 
hut: and when Peggy repeated the cruel threats with which it had 
concluded, Lucy exclaimed with a burst of uncontrollable emotion-* 
" Did I not tell you, Edward, that she was true to us?— Oh, my poor 
Phebe! it was this that she wpuld not tell !— She knew how much we 
would have done to save her, and she feared the danger it might cost us 
-^ear, generous Phebe I— But I will find her if she be above ground ; 
-^wbat have I to fear?—! am not a slave,— Edward 1 shall we not seek 
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for Phebe, in spite of master, overseers, and all I We are not black 
blood ; — ^what is the worst we can fear?" 

'* Murder!" in a deep distinct whisper, was the answer to this ques- 
tion ; and so peculiar was the tone in which it was pronounced, that 
the brother and sister started, for neither of them recognised in it the 
voice of their old servant. Nevertheless, it was Peggy who uttered it ; 
and in the next moment she added, but still in so low a tone as to show 
that even in that hour of universal rest she feared a listener, " Nothing 
less is now punishment enough for any white who dares openly to be- 
friend a slave." 

Bligh well knew that this doctrine was daily becoming more general 
among the planters. The principles of the ''Lynch Law,'* which 
have since been openly recognised, acknowledged, and acted upon 
with impunity in the face of day, and before the eyes of thousands of 
American citizens, were indeed at that time only beginning to show 
themselyes in occasional acts of desperate ferocity, which though from 
the first they were permitted to pass unpunished by the legislatifres of 
the States in which they were committed, had not then fully reached 
the sort of tacit legality at which they soon afterwards arrived ; but 
Edward, when from time to time he heard of the outrages perpetrated 
at New Orleans, had felt, while he shuddered at their atrocity, a 
something at his heart which seemed like a foretaste of martyrdom. < 

If there were any mixture therefore of human terror in this sensa- 
tion, the young enthusiast was himself unconscious of it ; and if his 
pulse had fluttered and his cheek grown paler than ordinary while 
listening to the frightful tales which reached him in his forest dwelling, 
it was only when some idea of Lucy's being exposed to danger sug- 
gested itself. 

Thus was it with him now, as he heard the prophetic denunciation 
of Peggy upon all who should seek to befriend her race. He trembled 
— ^and stretching out a cold damp hand to seek that of his sister, who 
sat beside him, he said sternly, 

*' It is your first duty, Lucy, to obey implicitly the brother to whose 
care it has pleased the Almighty to consign you ;»4peak not then so 
presumptuously of what it is your purpose to do. I have made you, 
Lucy, my companion in a perilous enterprise ; but I did so in the 
belief that no rash or self-willed measures on your part would ever 
thwart or trouble me." 

** Edward!" exclaimed the startled girl, eagerly grasping hi^ ex- 
tended hand, ** what reason can you have to doubt my willing obedience 
to everything you wish ?— What have I said, dear brother, to make 
you speak thus ?" 

''Forgive me, love!" replied Edward, recovering himself; "I 
was very wrong to doubt you ;— but in truth you terrified me when 
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I heard you talk of seeking Phebe. This would not be the way to 
assist her, Lucy : whatever is done in this must be done most cau- 
tiously, for her sake as well as your own. — But we have not yet 
heard all. What happened, Peggy, after your daughter returned 
■from Fox's clearing? You have seen her since, have you not ?" 

The bereaved mother then related the having perceived the approach 
of Whitlaw and Johnson on the following morning, and confessed, 
with the bitterest expressions of self-reproach, that rather than witness 
the outrage and cruelly which threatened her child, she had escaped 
with her two little ones into the forest, where^she remained in a state 
of unspeakable misery for about an hour, and then returned sick and 
trembling to her hut, which she found totally deserted, and with no 
trace of the scene that had probably been acted there, but the cow-hide 
that Johnson had thrown on the floor when Whitlaw had first com- 
manded him to retire. 

For several minutes after Peggy had concluded her narrative, no 
sound was heard in the still darkness which surrounded them but the 
stifled sobs of the poor negress. Lucy was silent, lest the expression 
of her strong feelings might renew the displeasure of her brother ; and 
Edward himself was too deeply occupied in pondering upon the mys- 
terious disappearance of the girl, to speak hastily on the subject. At 
length he said, 

*' Your grief is so violent, Peggy, that it is plain you fear some- 
thing very terrible. — ^Let us know all. What is the worst you fear? 
Do you think that wretch Whitlaw will kill her?" 

Edward might have been puzzled how to interpret without the com- 
mentary of words the bitter smile which this question brought to the 
h'ps of the poor slave ; but he saw it not, — and in a moment she 
answered, 

*' Kill her, master 1 — No, they will not kill her, no more than they 
would the finest horse in the colonel's stable. My Phebe is the flower 
of all his gang — there is none other like her !" And again tears choked 
her utterance. 

'•Then you can fear nothing for her," resumed Edward, '* worse 
than what you fled to the forest to avoid seeing. Think not, poor soul ! 
that I speak lightly of this," he continued, in a voice of the tenderest 
compassion ; ''God knows it cannot be more horrible in your eyes 
than in mine; but if you think her life is safe— — " 

"But where, Master Edward," exclaimed the mother in agony of 
grief, — "where is she to live? — That will be the punishment. My 
Phebe loved her mother t— there's not an overseer on the estate but 
knows that : for if my limbs ached, it was she was up in the morning 
to lighten my work ; and when I was sick and afraid to say it, it was 
she was away to the overseer to tell it, and frighten them into thinking 
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they might lose my labour, and then msiLing 4II straight by ofifemg 
to be double tasked. The devil clerk. Master Edward, kaows all 
this, aud he has taken her from me on purpose to torture her." 

"Likely enough, my poor Peggy," replied Edward ; ** but, as yoa 
are aware that the profit of your owner is the first deject, do you not 
aee that it is probable they will not separate you long? They must 
know that you work better together than you could asunder." 

''But that's not all— that's not all \" cried Peggy bitterly ;'' 'tis the 
price they'll get for her ! — ^Oh, Master Edward, I have-always trem- 
bled for that 1 Black Phebe is counted such a handsome girl, that at 
New Orlines, they say, she'd fetch double what her value would be if 
she was only kept for her work. " 

The miserable truth these words contained admitted of no consola- 
tion; and the faintly-expressed hope that this most cruel measure 
might not be resorted to, was all her pitying friends could give. 

Lucy started as she perceived that the objects around her were 
becoming faintly visible. 

**We must go, Edward," said she with nervous agitation. **It 
was our being here on Tuesday evening that brought on all this 
misery. Let us not be found here again, or poor Peggy may be 
made more wretched still." 

A few minutes longer were occupied in listening to Peggy's earnee^ 
prayers that they would use the privilege " their blessed white skin" 
gave them — such was her phrase — to inquire at Natchez, and in 
all directions round about, whether ''Black Phebe" had been sold* 

Edward very solemnly gave his promise that he would fearlessly 
use every means in his power to obtain intelligence respecting her; 
and then, leaving some pastoral instructions to be cautiously delivered 
to his flock during the time he might be employed in this perilous 
quest, he again led forth his sister into the forest, through which they 
now found their way without difiicully, by help of the faint Hght, 
which gradually increased upon them as they advanced. — But the 
spirits of both were heavily oppressed. Lucy trembled with the most 
aSectionate anxiety for the safety of her humble friend ; and Edward 
felt more keenly than he had ever before done, how terrible was the 
responsibility he had taken upon himself in leading his young sister 
into dangers from which he might find he had no power to shield her. 
If the peril had threatened himself alone, he would have hailed it as 
a summons to glory ; but when the frightful idea crossed him that 
Lucy might share it, his courage failed entirely, his heart sunk within 
him, and tears trembled in his eyes, while he pressed the pale girl to 
his bosom as he reached the threshold of their own rude home. 

**Lie down, my poor Lucy, for an hour or two," he said, tenderly 
kissing her: **my head is working strangely upon what we have 
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heard (his flight,— J wAot tp be alone, ^nd will wander sfooutfor 
another hour or so^ and then return to fix the corn-cakes for our 
l)reaklast. When they are ready, I will call you, ^nd you shall see 
if I am not almost as skilful as yourself .—Go to rest, dear love ! 
Sleep, dear Lucy^— deepl" 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Edward Bligh had indeed need to be alone. Never till now had 
his poor spirit been harassed by that worst of human anxieties,— a 
conscientious doubt as to what it was his duly to do. 

Not only had ho pledged himself secretly and solemnly before 
Heaven to devote himself body and soul to alleviate the miseries of 
American slaves, but he had this night given a promise to one amongst 
them who, from her well-known worth and faithful services, deserved 
his warmest zeal ; — to her he had promised to be an active agent in 
discovering her daughter, though he knew that daughter to be in the 
hands of one who had power and will to punish any interference with 
the most terrible severity. Could he perform this promise without 
involving his sister in the danger ?-^could he break it without violating 
the vow he had voluntarily pronounced before God? 

The agony of his mind was terrible. Could he have seen Lucy 
placed in safety, his own path would have been plain before him ;— 
nay, it would have appeared to his exalted contemplation both easy 
and delightful. He firmly believed that it might, and probably would, 
lead him to death ; but it would be the blessed death of a martyr, and 
he hugged the idea of it with a sort of rapture. But even at the mo- 
ment that he seemed to see a crown of glory waiting for him, the 
image of Lucy came before his eyes, and his hope and his strength 
failed at once. At one moment he had convinced himself that it was 
his duty to leave Louisiana immediately, and pursue the business of 
teaching with his orphan sister either in the State of Ohio, or any 
other not infected with the mildew of slavery which they might be 
able to reach. But scarcely had he permitted himself to breathe freely 
as one whose doubts were over, when, not only Peggy and Phebe« 
but all his woodland congregation resumed their place in his memory, 
and he held himself in abhorrence as a renegade and a coward. 

This mental strife lasted much beyond the hour he had allotted for 
his walk ; but the corn-cakes were forgotten, and the weary Edward 
threw himself at length upon the ground utterly exhausted bplh in 
mind and body. 
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In this situation, ** Nature's kind restorer" settled on his eyelids, 
and he slept long and soundly. When he awoke, all l|hings appeared 
to wear a different aspect. Multitudes of birds were joyously singing 
around him ; the bri^t sun shone furtively through the trees, chequer- 
ing the ground with 'golden trellis-work ; and the sweet morning air 
seemed to bring new life and vigour to his spirit. 

Earnest and ardent was the prayer which followed his wakttig, and 
' he rose from his knees cheered, strengthened, and full of hope. 

There is an ever alertness in the spirit at such an hour as this, which 
enables us both readily to suggest and promptly to decide on what we 
have to do. Before his homeward path was fully trod, Edward had 
completely settled in his own mind what his future line of conduct 
should be ; and the cheerful air with which he apologised to Lucy, 
whom he found engaged in performing the task he had himself under- 
taken, for having lingered so long, made her bless the effect of the 
lengthened walk which she had wept to think of. 

Their breakfast of milk and corn-bread was eaten hastily, for the 
children who attended their school were already seen approaching by 
more than one forest-path. Edward started up, saying, 

**Lucyl will you undertake once more to-day to perform the 
work which rightfully belongs to me*? — ^Will you keep school without 
mer 

* '* Most certainly I will, dearest Edward," she replied; '* and if, as 
I guess, you have hit upon some promising expedient for the discovery 
of my poor Phebe, the double duty will seem very light." 

Though these words Implied no direct question, Edward felt that 
his sister expected to learn from him why he was about to absent 
himself ; and his pirojects were as yet too vague to justify his stating 
them. After a moment's pause, however, he answered cheerfully,— 
» "I am going to Natchez, Lucy. There are, you know, four 
dollars destined to be expended in the purchase of some needful com- 
forts for our establishment here. Now, I flatter myself that by means 
of a little store^gossip where I shall buy one thing, and a little more 
where I shall buy another, I m^y pick up all the the news stirring 
about the sale of negroes, which is as interesting a theme there as the 
barter of horses among jockeys. If Phebe has been sold since Wed- 
nesday, I think I shall find it out. Should this be the case, notwith- 
standing poor Peggy's grief, I shall be thankful^ as your unfortunate 
favourite cannot be in worse hands than those of Colonel Dart and his 
detestable parasite Whitlaw. If, on the contrary, she has not been 

sold " Here Edward paused, for he knew there was no comfort 

to be found in the alternative ; but, after a moment's silence, he added, 
*< If she has not been sold, I must endeavour to discover among our 
poor spattered flock, what has ()een her fate.'' 
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The importance of the errand as thus stated appeared to Lucy 
amply sufficient to account for her brother's walk to Natchez ; so, beg- 
ging God's blessing upon him, she waved him off, and immediately sat 
down surrounded by a dozen boys and girls, and for six long hours 
devoted herself to the drudgery of teaching. 

Edward had very faithfully explained a part of his business, but not 
the whole of it. It was indeed his purpose to discover, if possible, 
whether Phebe had been sold ; and he felt pretty certain that if this 
had happened, he should hear of it. But there was another and at 
dearer object which took him from his daily task, the hope of success 
in which gave elasticity to his step and a cheering warmth to his heart. 
He hoped at Natchez to hear of some occupation for Lucy which 
might shelter her from the danger he was deeply persuaded must soon 
fall upon himself. Could he succeed in this, all the painful vacillation 
he had recently suffered from, would, he well knew, leave him for 
ever; and unchecked by fear or doubt of any kind, he should move 
steadily onward in the path he had traced for himself, and which, it 
was his earnest hope, would lead him at no very distant period to the 
point where he might pass from earth to heaven. 

The distance to Natchez was about five miles ; and his sound nap in 
the forest, together with the hope that cheered him, caused him totally 
to forget his night of anxious watchfulness, and he found himself 
already looking down from the bright green slope on which stands this 
singular little town, equally blessed by nature and accursed by man, 
before he thought that he could have traversed half the distance. 

Edward filigh was not perhaps likely to be particularly successful in 
any business in which that style of colloquy usually denominated gossip 
was of necessity to make a part. But on this particular occasion he 
seemed inspired ; and in justice to the versatility of his powers, we must 
follow him in his talk as he rambled from store to store. 

He first entered the wide, multifarious magazine of Mr. Monroe 
Vandumper. Though it was still early in the forenoon, there were no 
less than seven gentlemen of first-rate standing at Natchez indulging 
in the luxury of a cigar in and about the store. Three of these were 
perched in attitudes of undoubted ease, but rather questionable ele-. 
gance, on bales or boxes placed outside the door; and the other four 
were accommodated within it, in a manner evidently very satisfactory 
to themselves, but which would probably have been the last chosen by 
the inhabitants of any other country when engaged in a search after 
comfort. 

One sat astride the counter; a second had climbed to a third tier of 
woollen cloths set edgeway», apparently with no other object than to 
place his heels upon a shelf immediately above the door of entrance, 
80 that by a judicious position of his head he was enabled to peep be- 
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twedniiis knaes «( every poraoQ who eodered : the Ihurd sat deep miDk 
jn «n empty cmk ; while the fourth balanced himself on ooe leg out of 
four of a glool 80 placed as to permit his hitching his heels on the bar 
iirom which the shop-scales for coffee, sugar, and the like, were sus- 
pended over the counter. 

Edward Bligh entered this store, intending that the purchase of a 
pound of coffee, should lead the way to conversation either with the 
master of it, or bis cnstomen ; and to facilitate this, he began by exa- 
mining some ''oegre dioes," as they are called, which lay piled up 
haK-way to the oeilii^ on one side of the magazine. 

<< Famous good shoes these, sir," said he to the only man who had 
Data cigar in his mouth, and whom he rightty judged to be the master, 
though he was earnestly occupied in reading a newspaper; capital 
make — what may be the damage, air, of half-a-dozen of them T 

''That's according, I expect," replied Mr. Monroe Yandumper, 
without raising his eyes from the paper. 

''Any particular news, sir, to-day?" resumed Edward, still con- 
tinnimg his examination of the negro-shoes. 

"UmphI responded Mr. Yandumper; "what part of the country 
Biay you be from? — Bad^^woods away, I guess?" 

^'Justao, sir,'' replied Edward good-humouredly ; ''and it's quite 
a inoAt to eome to Natchez and hear a little how the world goes. 
They're begtnning to get feverish at New Orleans, I hear ; but I hope 
you've nothing of the sort here as yet?" 

" Do you want them shoes?" was the only answer vouchsafed to 
ihis inquiry by Mr. Monroe Yandumper ; but Edward was too deeply 
talerested in his object to be easily discouraged, and practising a little 
artifice which upon any less occasion he would have scorned, be took 
« handful of silver and copper money from his pocket, saying, 

"We back- woodsmen, you know, sir, sometimes want more than 
we have dollars to pay for ; and so I must see all I can, and choose for 
the best at last. Tis not exactly for myself I was inquiring about the 
shoes ; but a neighbour of mine owns slaves, and it is about them that I 
was asking. And, now I think of it, he told me to inquire in the town 
here, if there has been any sale lately of young plantation blacks. He 
wants a girl that can wash and iron, and he would not stand for price. 
You have not seen any advertisement that you think might suit,-^have 
yoo, sir?** 

** That's considerable more than I can pretend to say. I see over 
many to remember much of any of 'em. But if you're looking after 
that commodity, you'd best step over the way by the market younder, 
and yeu'U see advertisements stuck up e\ierlasting there." 

" Then that's jest what I'll do, sir; but fimt I'U trouMe you to sell 
me a pound of coffee." 
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There wm gomething in (be sweet voice and gentle bearing of Ed- 
ward (hat might have disarmed the churlishness of Cerberus; and its 
influence was felt not only by Mr. Monroe Vandumper faiingelf, who 
actually laid aside his newspaper and set about weighing the eaffee, but 
also by the elegant youth who was swinging his legs, one on each 
side the counter, and who having just finished his cigar, thus bespoke 
him: 

'' So you're after finding a smart smut — are you, my lad ? Confound 
them all, say 1 1 A fine rumpus they've bcNon making at Oglevie'a, 
down at the factory by the river, nearOrlines. Why, if they haven't 
had the unbelievable impudence to be found with Uiree tracts and a 
newspaper hid under one of the presses, may I never taste another 
cigar! — and two of the black devils absconded." 

''Is that lately, sir?" said Edward. 

''Five days ago, by G^— dl" replied the young man, bringing his 
off-leg over the counter, and letting both hang down close to Edward's 
arm,-^''only Monday last : and when the tracts were tbund,and stuck 
up burning upon the end of a cane, the whole gang set up such a howl 
that the foreman was right-down scared. The head deik is a brother 
of my own, and he come up in a steamer yesterday to look at a lot of 
fntemal trash of the same sort that was picked up in some cotton- 
grounds hereabouts. They hope to trace the white rascals they come 
from ; and it's determined on all sides that they shall be tarred and 
burnt to death in the nearest market-place, let them be found where 
they may." 

'* That will be sport, at any rate!" observed the genUeman who was 
ensconced in the tub. *'l would not mind having to flog a nigger or 
two out of their work for a w^ek» to have the glory of seeing a saint 
burnt for it." 

** I expect nol» aquire/' said the balancing occupant of the stool : 
** it would pay any of us well for the loss of a dozen lazy Uack devils 
for a week, such a sight as that ; and what's more, we must contrive to 
bave it soon, or I calculate worse will follow. I'm positive certain 
that some of my black varment are being learned to read; and if that 
spreads, we'll have an insurrection and be murdered in our beds J>efore 
we're a year older, as sure as tlie sun's in heaven." 

" Massa want tree pound of baccy," said a fine^looking negro lad, 
approaching the receipt of custom with money for the purchase on his 
extended palm. 

" You be d-— d 1" cried the young man on the counter, raising one 
of his feet as he spoke, and giving a sharp kick to the boy's hand, the 
money, which consisted of some copper and one or two small silver 
coins, was scattered far and wide on the floor. 
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Every white man in the store, save Edward, burst into a shout of 
laughter. 

The young negro was in an agony of terror, and threw himself on 
the ground to recover the money ; but his persecutor sprang from the 
counter, and assiduously collecting with his feet all the dust and rubbish 
on the floor to cover the coins, and occasionally kicking aside the hands 
of the boy as he sought to recover them, produced such a continuation 
of noisy merriment from the lookers-on, that the loungers outside the 
store were induced to enter, in order to inquire its cause. 

No sooner was the jest made known, than the clamour, kickings, and 
buffetings became general ; while the poor victim, suffering alike from 
present pain and the dread of future punishment, groaned aloud as his 
tormentors rolled him from one to the other beneath their feet. Drops 
of agony stood oii Edward's brow. Could he for one moment have 
possessed a giant's.strength, he would willingly have consented to die 
the next, might he but have used it to crush the wretches whose 
wanton, cowardly barbarity he was thus forced to witness. He turned 
to the door for air, and a moment's reflection closed his idle rage, 
while it strengthened a thousand-fold the steadfast purpose of his 
heart. 

** You've got fine fun there, I expect — ^there's no denying that," 
said Mr. Yandumper, recovering at length from his fit of immoderate 
laughter; '' but I'll be burnt if I don't make you pay for the baccy 
yourselves ; so quit, and let the varment get up and do his errand." 

The weather was warm, and the exercise they were engaged in 
violent, so that Mr. Yandumper's remonstrance was seconded by 
fatigue, and after one final kick from each, the sport ended, and the 
negro-boy was suffered to search among the dust for the money he 
had lost. He recovered it all except one small silver coin of the value 
of six cents. Having sought for this in vain for several minutes, he 
rose to his feet as if inspired by a sudden ray of hope, and with a look 
of innocent entreaty that might have moved a savage, said, 

'' You give me the baccy, massa, for this?" holding out the recovered 
money as he spoke. 

Mr. Monroe Yandumper received the money and counted it. 

''Now, isn't he an impudent varment?" he exclaimed, turning to 
the weary jesters, who were wiping their brows after the sport. * 'Isn't 
he a proper nigger? — ^You black dirt, you I d'ye think I'll trust such a 
one as you a picciune ?" 

Exhausted as they were, this sally produced another hearty laugh 
from the bystanders ; while Edward, whose eyes were fixed upon the 
boy, saw him visibly tremble, and such an expression of terror took 
possession of his young features, that, thoughtless of the observations 
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it might proYoke, he supplied the piece of money that was wanting, 
saying, 

'' Off with you, boy, with your laccy; and then I shall get my 
coffee, you see." 

A glance of mingled surprise and rapture shot from the large eyes of 
the boy as he fixed them for a moment oh the face of his benefactor ; 
but Edward had the prudence to take no farther notice of him. 

Mr. Yandumper whistled a bar or two of Yankee Doodle without 
speaking, weighed the three pounds of tobacco, tied it up, again counted 
the money that had been laid upon the counter, and then pushing the 
parcel to the young slave, dismissed him with saying, *' Go and be 
flogged for wasting your master's time, you black imp !" 

The boy gave one more speaking glance at Edward and departed. 
As he reached the door, the gentleman who was perched aloft close to 
it, and who had taken no farther part in the scene that had just passed 
than cheering the actors in it by shouts of laughter, stooping forward 
his head as the boy passed under him, contrived accurately to spit 
upon him as he went out. Once more the chamber rang with 
laughter; and then Edward received his pound of coffee and left the 
shop. 



CHAPTER XV. 

In pursuance of the advice he had received, Edward Bligh proceeded 
to the market-place of Natchez ; and there in truth he found, stuck 
conspicuously upon every point of vantage, unnumbered advertise- 
ments of the sale of negroes, singly, in couples, in families, and in 
gangs. But it appeared to him that there was not one which could 
include Phebe. 

While earnestly occupied in this examination he was addressed by 
a voice quite unknown to him. 

" You're looking for a bargain, are ye?— Yet somehow I calculate 
that you have no great notion neither about furnishing yourself with 
negroes. Maybe, mister, you are one of them what thinks slavery an 
abomination? Such folks are very plentiful, I hear, up the country 
now-a-days." 

Edward turned to look at the person who spoke, and instantly 
recognised the hateful countenance of the man who from his lofty sta- 
tion in Yandumper's store had offered the last parting insult to the poor 
negro-boy. 

Afeeling of antipathy induced Bligh to turn away without answering; 
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but imoiediatelf recoUeeting the purpose for whidi be wm at NatdMZ, 

he stepped back, after lookiDg at an adyertisement a few feet distant, 
and replied civilly,— 

'' It certainly is not on my own account, sir, that I am looking out. 
-•-My father owned many slaveS) but he died a bankrupt, aad I am 
too poor to own one." 

The Stranger eyed him with evident curiosity. 

''You area stranger in Natchez, I think?" 

''Yes, sir." 

' ' In what State was your father's plantation ? 

" My father's farm was in Kentucky." 

' ' Kentucky ? — ^They don't know overmuch about managing niggera 
in Kentucky. — You are a farmer's son, are you?— ^nd your father 
died a bankrupt, did he? That must be inconvenient enough, do 
doubt. — And so you do a little in the agent way like,--4S that it?" 

" No, sir; the commission was quite accidental, because I was just 
coming to Natchez. My business now is keeping a day*school." 

" A school? — I thought you told us you come from the back- 
woods?" 

" So I do, sir, though from no great distance ; and there are many 
of the settlers round about vyho are glad to pay a few dollars to have 
their children kept out of mischief and taught to read." 
,• " Have you any negro-schools in Kentucky, my lad?" 

" I believe not, sir." 

" But some of the niggers are uncommon knowing there, I am told. 
Did your father find it so with his ?" 

" I think not, sir. They most of them appeared profoundly 
ignorant." 

" And first-rate beastly stupid too, I take it. But maybe that's not 
your notion concerning them ? Maybe you expect they might be made 
into human creturs contrary to natur, if they had but a young saint or 
two to help 'em ?" 

There was something in the man's manner from the first which led 
Edward to suspect that he had some sinister object in addressing him ; 
.and these last words not only confirmed this idea, but indicated plainly 
enough what the object was which the questioner had in view. This 
man had in truth, while seated aloft in the store, narrowly watched 
the speaking countenance of Bligh during the savage scene that passed 
there ; and when at length he saw one whose dress was hardly above 
that of a labourer give money to extricate the negro-boy from his em- 
barrassment, very little doubt remained on his mind that the pale but 
strikingly handsome young man who called himself a back-woods^ 
man was neither more nor less than one of those who dared to enter 
a land of slavery with the gospel in his hand. That many such had 
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left briiiad lliem, as they quietly passed through that land^sone imees 
of knowledge and of trodi concerning both thid wcurld and that irhkh ia 
to come, was a fact of which Louisiadans, in eommon with the in*« 
kahttants of adl ether slave-hiddifig States, had recently become yery 
painfully aware. 

When first this danger threatened, the legislatures of most of these 
fSMu GOBtented themselves by framing laws, brief, permptory, and 
soTere, i^ainst all such as should be found engaged in traehing slaires 
the Qolawful arts of reading and writing. But this slow, difficult, and, 
Qfider these bws, <tengerous process, was met the only one resotted td 
by the bold men who ventured to grapple with the slaveholders for 
tfie souls of (heir victims, though tbey had no fowes to redeem their 
bodies. 

The sort of phrenetic rage which the discovery of this plot, aft it wttS 
called, excited among the slave-^holders, b now pretty generally 
known to the world by the acts to which it has led, and might, really 
lead one to believe that the religious creed of these persons tau^ 
them to expect that their rights oveY the negro race were not to 
be forfeited like other mortal tenures by death, but would hold good 
to all eternity in the life to come, provided that no eibancipatioo was 
obtained there for their slaves by the interference of meddling Chris- 
tians while on earth. 

Not very long before the period of which I write, some of the 
wealthiest planters in the neighbourhood of New Orleans met together 
in secret conclave to consult on the means most likely to cheek the 
growing evil. Some among them are said to have gone the length of 
proposing that State laws should be enacted, making the being caught 
in the fact of giving religious instruction to a slave a capital offence, 
in all cases to be punishable by death. But it was suggested that 
American oitizens of the free States might possibly object to such 
power being given to any jurisdiction, for offences not recognised by 
the national law, over white men born in the Union, and under the 
protection of its stars and its stripes. 

' ' What then was to be done ? Were the landholders and mercbants 
of the wealthiest part of the Union to have their dearest interests coa^ 
tinually endangered by illegal efforts to make their slaves Christians? 
The canting, busy, miscbief-making English, whose African associa- 
tion was for ever at work to stir up a ruinous strife in a prosperous 
and rival country, might pretend to bd better and more philanthropic 
than their transatlantic offspring ; but let some newly-invented process 
be set in action that should cause the horse, the ox, and the asa of 
Briton to turn and reason with his master for making him toil, what 
would the fierce Islanders say then ?— Would they not rise and tear 
to atoms the agents in such a plot ?' ' 
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Sach were the reasoDings, it is said, upon which many among (he 
influential part of the slaye-holding population of the United States 
acted, when it was tacitly resolved amongst them not to interfere when- 
ever individual vengeance should be taken upon those suspected of 
holding religious intercourse with slaves, let that vengeance go what 
lengths it might. 

The knowledge and belief that such a vesolulion had been secretly 
entered into by many possessing great power and influence was gra- 
dually gaining ground, producing consequences stich as might easily 
have been predicted, and such in fact as it was intended they should 
produce. 

The appetite for this species of chartered vengeance very naturally 
increased by what it fed on, and very many petty planters besides 
Mr. Giles Hogstown, who had now fixed himself on Edward Bligh, 
felt as much gratification in getting scent of a missionary, or tracking 
a Christian traveller, as a bloodhound shows when he comes upon the 
trace of his prey. 

Though by no means fully aWare of the extent to which this system 
of licensed outrage was carried, £d ward knew enough of it to feel 
certain that this man's questions boded him no good ; but as in this 
case no present danger threatened either Lucy or any of his sable flock, 
his spirit rose to meet and baffle it, and to Hogstown's allusion 
to ** saints" he replied with a smile, and looking him full in the 
face — 

' * But where are the young saints to come from, sir ? I don't fancy 
we can expect any more saints on earth jest at present." : 

** You hail from Kentucky, my lad, don't you?" replied Hogstown, 
twisting the quid in his mouth, and at the same time squirting forth its 
juice with an expressive jerk. 

*' Yes, sir," replied Edward, preserving his steady unembarrassed 
air; "and a very fine country it is. — Do you happen to know 
it, sir?" 

'* I know enough of it to say that no whey-faced canting vagabonds 
had ought to come therefrom. They most generally rises very un- 
accountable fine fellows there, who are most times up to a thing or [two ; 
but it's likely enough that, with all their gouging and fun, they may 
learn something new if they send out some strolling scouts Natchez 
way. We arn't to be beat, nor scared, nor bamboozled by any that 
stands between earth and heaven, — ^mind that, my lad." 

So saying, he turned down a street at the corner of which they were 
standing, leaving Edward considerably at a loss to comprehend the 
meaning of his parting address. 

He suspected indeed that he was threatened, but he knew not with 
what ; and more determined than ever to separate himself from Lucy, 
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he crossed the market to a store that exhibited in its window ready- 
made caps, hats, and sundry garments for children. 

" Do you happen to want a yery handy young woman for needle- 
work?" said he as he entered, and almost before he had seen the face 
of the person he addressed. 

This was an extremely beautiful young woman who stood behind 
the counter, and whose delicate complexion had a slight shade of that 
peculiar tinge which marks the quadroon in Louisiana, but which would 
have gained her in Europe the reputation of being the most beautiful 
brunette in the world. 

'* Yes, sir, we do," was the reply ; " we want several." 

Edward's blood mounted to his temples as he looked at her. Beau- 
tiful, graceful, elegant, and gentle as she was, he dared not place his 
sister near her. Let her moral character be what it might, disgrace 
must of necessity be coupled with her name. Her remarkable beauty 
made it certain that she must be addressed with the most brutal and 
unchecked licentiousness by every dissolute fellow that approached her. 
From this no possible degree of purity and discretion could secure her, 
for she was of the race whom all men are permitted to insult. Lucy's 
present situation, perilous as it might soon become, was still infinitely 
belter than any protection this unfortunate being could bestow ; and 
Edward stood silent and embarrassed before her, at a loss how to leave 
the shop after such an opening without betraying the reason for it. 
' But the poor quadroon understood him without his entering into any 
explanation. 

'' Is the young lady a relation of yours, sir?" said she. 

** She is my sister." 

" Then I think, sir, you had better inquire at Mrs. Shepherd's, 
three doors below. She has a great deal of work, and there would be 
no objection to your sister's being with her." 

A bright blush mounted to her eyes as she spoke ; but she smiled as 
she returned his parting bow. It was that soft, melancholy smile, 
however, which seems peculiar to her race, and it brought tears into 
Edward's eyes. 

He followed hev instructions, and entering the shop of Mrs. Shepherd, 
repeated his inquiry. 

*' A handy young woman? — why yes, maybe I do," was the satis- 
factory reply, but uttered by lips which nature had denied the power 
to smile, and in a voice that was in harsh discordance with the sweet 
tones of the quadroon. 

Edyeard felt all this strongly enough, poor fellow ; but it was no time 
to dwell on smiles or silver sounds; and feeling this more strongly still, 
he civilly proceeded to state the merits and qualifications of his sister. 
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'' Is she a beauty, youog mauT gruffly inquired Che grtm hi^ 
priestess of this temple of fashiop, fixiqg her rude eyeg on Edward's 
baadsome fealwra^. ** U§bB favours you, I doo't ibiak she^ll suit 
me ; I dou't approve of beauties/' 

Again Edward's blood mounted to his foretpead, but with A ieelii^ 
widely different frooi that which last propcSled il there. Be eoiupiered 
the rebellion, however, that was rising at bis heart, and replied meeUy, 

'' My sister, madam, is a very quiet, modest-lopkiog youog wooitii, 
and would, I am sure, endeavour in all ways to give yoii iatisiisi;tioii." 

'' It's difficult to know. — Gals are unaccouniablo plague *<*-*Wbit 
would she ask^ too* over and above her board and lodging?" 

" She would be happy to come to you for a trial, madam* w very 
i^easonable terms,— just enough to enable h^r to dress with propriety." 

'* Well, I expect I may try ber.«— Wbare does she bid(at' 

'* She has been living w'Uh me in the country, and she is Ibare alill.'' 

*' Living with you ?-^Has she qo parents? How am I to know Ibit 
ahe is not your miss ?" 

1^ was too much* 4ui Edward turned to leave the store. But 
probably there was something in the ad libitum aaturo of the arrapg#- 
ment proposed agreeable to the pecuniary taste of Mii. Shepherd, for 
she prevented his departure by saying sharply — 

* ' You'd better stop, young man ; — you may go farther and fore 
worse. If you're ^ brother, and a good brother, you won't Omik. tbc 
worse of the place because I am careful who I takes into it." 

There was truth in this, though the manner of it was dotestaUo; so 
once more subduing his feelings, be turned back and said calmly, 

*' I am indeed a brother, madam, and one that would die ralAusr than 
ei:pQ9e my sister to danger of any kind ; but I have ^t b^^ used to 
hear her suspected ; and " 

'' Well, well, no harm's done ; I 'm willing to give your eistor a 
trial.— What's her name?" 

'* Bligh,— Miss Lucy Bligh." 

*' And when is she to come? She isn't to stamp U, I supposo?^^ 
have you any waggons your way?" 

'' Oh yes; there will no difficulty about thai. I oan bring bfr to 
you next market-day, if that will suit you?" 

*' Next market-^ay? — why that's four days, and we Rifled with 
work here. However, the waggons will accommodate [tbap wafto> 
and she will have to wash and atiteh a spell, I expect, to fix hin:^.'*- 
So market-day let it be, — and that's all said." 

Edward took the hint and disappeared. He was comforled— nper- 
tainly he was greatly comforted at having thus succeeded in tbeobjept 
next his heart; but it was with a pang he could scarcely confuor that 
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b9 tboogbt oC his meek, gentle Lucy» who dirough all her troubles 
hftd (I9¥er yet received a harsh word from any human being, given up 
to (be power and the temper of the woman he had left. 

The sight of Mr. Giles Hogstown, whom at this moment he saw on 
the opposite side of the market-place evidently watching, hiip, went 
brtb^r perhaps to reconcile him to the deed he bad done than anything 
else he could have enopuntered. Once more he felt certain he was 
right, and in^mediately turned all bis thoughts to the little details ne^ 
oes^ary to prepare I^ucy for the change in her position. 

Mrs, Shepherd's hint about ''stitebiog and fixing'' was not lost on 
the thoughtful brother, and he immediately determined to dedicate the 
money he had brought with him to the purchase of a gown, et caiera, 
for his Lucy. 

He remembered of old that in the days of his Lexington splendour 
the finest shops were ever accounted the dearest ; he therefore pru- 
dently determined to quit the gayer part of the town and to penetrate 
into the humbler quarter, where he might hope to find bargains that 
should suit his purse. ^ 

Fate seemed to favoqr binor A low<*browed door admitted him to 
a well-filled lit()e store, frpm among the treasures of which he easily 
selected what he flattered himself would answer the purpose re^ 

quired- 

While making bis purchases, be observed that the magazine he had 
selected for theo^ was sufflqiently humble to receive negro customers, 
lor Qioi^ than one entered for a cent's worth of snuff or tobacco while 
he was there. Perceiving that the woman of the shop condescended 
also to glssip wHh them as she took their money, he ventured to join 
the conversation by asking if they could tell him whether a handsome 
young negro girl called Pbebe had been sold at Natchez within the last 
few days? 

The question was one which immediately commanded the attention 
of his auditors. 

'< Pbebe?'' said one. '*No, massa-^no Phebe sold this week at 
market. I bab the cat cause I bede see 'em all done sold. No Phebe 
'moogiit 'em, massa," 

'* Handsome?" cried another ; *' der hab not bin a handsome nig* 
ger gal sold in Nalchez market sioee my Sylvia. No, massa, oo band- 
spmegal this week." 

This latter testimony might have had but little weight without the 
former ; but both together, joined with the absence of everything re- 
sembling an advertisement of her on the walls of the market^house, 
Qonvinced him that the poor girl had not been sold. 

jgdward now turned bis thoughts homeward ; but, despite his nearly 
exhausted purse, he entered a baker's store to purchase a roll before 
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he set ofF towards the forest. Though pressed by hanger at the mo-^ 
meat he did so» he would not eat the morsel then, for he remembered 
a clear brook that he should pass in his way, beside which he could rest 
himself, quench his ardent thirst, and, in short, double the luxury of 
his banquet. 

As he quitted the baker's store, he was somewhat startled to meet 
again the deep-set eye of Hogstown glaring at him from the door of a 
whisky-store opposite. He remembered, however, that a few days 
would see his sister in safety; and solaced by this conviction, he walked 
out of the town little mindful whether Mr. Giles Hogstown watched 
him or not. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

*'PoOR Lucy I how will she bear it?" was an exclamation that 
escaped Edward Bligh's lips almost as soon as he had fairly quitted the 
busy suburbs of Natchez, and found himself alone in the wide forest 
that surrounds it. 

It was a question which had never occurred to him as long as the 
separation was doubtful ; but now, now that it was all fixed and set- 
tled,-— now that he had spent almost their last dollar in obtaining a 
dress in which to send her from him, the fear that he should have 
to witness very bitter sorrow on her part, weighed heavilv on his 
spirits, and his pace slackened and his step moved languidly as he 
thought of it. 

He had quite forgotten his little loaf, and the repose he had pro- 
mised himself to take while he ate it, when he at length reached the 
pretty spot he had fixed upon for the purpose. The sight of it re- 
minded him both of his need of refreshment, and of the means of 
taking it, which were within his reach ; and though no longer feeling 
as light-hearted as when he projected the repast, he sat down on a 
bright white stone beside the little brook as he intended, and having 
first refreshed himself by a copious draught of its fresh and delicious 
water, he prepared to eat his loaf, when he was startled by the appari- 
tion of a negro head looking earnestly at him from a thick bush of 
cane- brake on the other side of the stream. 

At first, the glance that regarded him seemed a furtive one, and 
some caution was taken to conceal the person from whom it came ; but 
in the next moment a tall young negro burst from the covert, and 
springing by a strong effort across the brook, fell trembling and ex- 
hausted at Edward's feet. 
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He was dreadfully emaciated, and appeared so reduced in strength, 
that when Edward stretched out his hand and attempted to raise him, 
the poor fellow, though he evidently endeavoured to second the effort, 
was utterly unable to do so, and remained prostrate and panting on the 
earth. 

Edward dipped his hand in the running water and sprinkled him 
freely with. it. The negro opened his eyes, which had closed heavily 
as he fell, and looking up in the face that was gazing on him with an 
expression of tender pity, but with no symptom of recognition, he ex*- 
claimed, 

'* Oh, Master Edward ! do you not know me?" 

Famine and fatigue had changed the voice less than the features, for 
he was now known in an instant. 

'* Csesar ! my poor Caesar !" cried Edward, wringing his attenuated 
hand, '* what can have happened to bring you to this miserable con* 
ditionr' 

" I am 2^ runaway slave. Master Edward," replied the young man, 
shuddering as he spoke the fearful words, *' and I have eaten nothing 
but wild berries for the last five days." 

The first impulse was naturally to give him the bread that lay on the 
moss at his side. This was done most cautiously and tenderly by Ed- 
ward, who fed him with little morsels dipped in the stream as carefully 
as a mother would have ministered to her babe. But, this first and 
most imperious call answered, the next movement was that of terror 
at the dreadful risk of discovery that both were exposed to. The sun 
was not yet set, and within a quarter of a mile of the spot where they 
stood was the dwelling of a hunter well known to Edward, whose for- 
tune would be made at a single stroke could he only see and give notice 
at Natchez of the vicinity of the poor exhausted Caesar. 

For the present, nothing better could be divised by either of them, 
than for the negro to creep on his belly beneath the almost impervious 
covert of the bushes at a hundred yards' distance from the path. His 
renovated strength sufficed for this, and there Edward left him, assur- 
ing him that he might go to sleep in safety, as the spot was too near a 
human habitation to leave any fear of wolves, and promising to return 
at midnight with the best nourishment he could procure, that his ac- 
tivity might be sufficiently restored to enable him to search a hiding- 
place of greater safety. 

Edward Bligh pursued his way home in a state of the most painful 
anxiety. During the few moment's conversation they held together, 
he had learned from Caesar that he was one of the slaves escaped from 
Oglevie's factory ; and the suspicion which had glanced across his mind 
when he heard of the tracts, that the delinquent might possibly be his 
own valued and faithful Caesar, was thus unhappily confirmed. 
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AmoDg maoy presftiog oausas of udeflMDOii, the diflkolty of c6n- 
cealiog this unfortunate young maui and Mving him from the fAte thai 
inoYitably awaited hitn if diaOovered* now beotme the mOst urgent; 
but weary and wayworn, he reached his home before his inventiofi 
had suggested anything that promised even probable success. 

He found Lucy anxiously awaitiog him, and a tfupper Of such com- 
fortable aspect provided, that his first idea was that* he would return 
immediately to convey it to his starvipg proteg6. 

A young farmer who passed whistling before the door at this mo** 
ment reminded him, however, that the hour of darkness and aileniio 
was not yet come ; so setting apart, to the great surprise of the won- 
dering Lucy, considerably more than half the tempting steaks aha had 
provided, he sat down beside her to partake the remainder. 

How much, how very much he had to tell her I — and where tihould 
he begin ? The condition of poor Caesar was the thing most freahly 
impressed upon his memory, and examining cautiously on all sides 
that none were near enough to overhear him, he related it to her 
exactly as it had become known to him. 

She was greatly agitated. Caesar had been valued by the whole fa«* 
mily for his many excellent qualities ; but Lucy loved him for Phebe's 
sake still more than for his own ; and when she remembered the tender 
and innocent affection which had existed between them from early 
childhood, and the agony the poor girl would feel wheo she learned 
his situation, she wept bitterly. 

It was immediately agreed between the brother and sister, that he 
should every night be supplied with the means of sustenance by them* 
This part of the arrangement was easy enough ; but where should they 
conceal him ? How could they hope to finds means of eluding tb6 
search which would most assuredly he made for him« and in which 
every white inhabitant of the country except themaelves would join 
heart and hand ? 

Some moments of silent meditation followed the foir stalemeDl ot 
these very diiBcult questions by Edward, and then Lacy broke the al- 
ienee by saying, 

" Edward ! a thought has come into my head that may be worth 
nothing ; yet the case seems so desperate, that I had better tell you 
what it is, in case by possibility you may turn it to account. You set 
off this morning, dear brother, in the hope of doing soaie important 
business by means of the town gossip, while I, staying at boDAe» had a 
huge packet ot country gossip brought me, quite unsought on my p«rt» 
I assure you, but from which I think it is just possible we may eoUract 
something profitable to our poor Caesar.'' 

'* Indeed 1 — That is the last thing I should expect, Lucy^ from aay 
gossip within reach of Fox's clearing. Fox's wife's brother owns a 
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slftte ; and Ike insUiil Ihe abomiDatioD eooies wtOni ib» linAlB of « 
nun'l kiadred, if it be only to a eousm'9 coasio, you are rare to hear 
them all join the hoop aad cry after eirety runaway negro mentioned 
in their presence, as if the property of the whale family woto at stake. 
—Alt tell me what yen have heard/' 

'* Nothing eertainly to diaprore Iher truth of your obaer?atioii. I 
sboald be sorry to trust the safety of Caaar to the lender nereiea of 
M ra. Foi, who seldom misaea an oppottimity of ofSenriog her testiaaotty 
to the ' unaccountable ignorance of them stupid niggat s what genteel 
people ia forced to have wait npoa 'em/ Bui my gossip* did net come 
from her : it was that decent body Mra. liartMi, Httle Rosa's molher, 
who gave me the information that I wish to torn to Geesar's profit. 
She brought the child to school this moraiiig, that she might explain 
something about the work she was about ;. and of course I made her 
sit dowOy and so forth. She asked me, by way of makmg conversa^ 
tion, I suppose, if I knew the German family called Sleinmark, who 
own the large farm known by the name of Reiehland. I told her I 
bad heard them named as very rich people, but knew nothing more 
about them. ^ My 1' she exclaimed, ' I wonder you never lieard tell 
of their beautiful daughter !--«why, she's the talk of the eouniry, but 
so proud that she won't deign to speak a word ta anybody. The bro- 
thers^ at least the miller, is a very clever free-spoken man, and rich 
too« they do say» unaccountable : and new they are all mad wkh joy 
because the eldest son is corned back from Philadelphy richer than all 
the rest. But the thing I was going to speak of was,, the unaeeevmlable 
wonder that» with all the dollars that*s talked of among 'em, there ia 
not one of the whole kit what owem a slave !' — ^This, £dwaf d, as nearly 
aa I can ree<rileet it, was Mrs. Martin's harangue ; and it created a feeling 
of satirfactioD at knowing that there waa at least one household near 
na composed of right-thinking Ghnstiana. Do yoo think it possible 
that you could introduce yourself to this family, lead thent to talk ol 
the besetting sin of the beautiful country in which they have fixed them- 
selves, and, if encouraged by their sentimenlaand manner of speaking, 
trust them at once with poor G»sar's secret^ and imfrfore their help to 
aonceal him? So you think it would be possible to do this ?" 

'*Lucy, I do," was Edward's prompt reply; and after meditating a 
moment he added,— ^* It appears to me almost certain that a wealthy 
family in Louisiana, carrying on extensive concerns without slaves, 
must do so upon principle ; and if this be the case, they will help us. 
— *Do not doid)t it, love !-^let us thank Heaven for this most timely 
aeddeat!' 

Luey did thank Heaven ; and so delighted did she feel at the idea of 
Ciesar'a probable escape, and the exceeding happiness she should con- 
vey to Phebe by telling her that he was sate and well, that she almost 
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forgot how completely the fate of the unfortunate girl was still enye-< 
loped in mystery. Her first words on seeing Edward had been to ask 
if Phebe were sold, and his almost positive negative suggested the idea 
that she must be still near them. 

'' My poor dear Phebe !'' exclaimed the tender-hearted Lucy, who, 
though still fancy-free herself, appeared quite able to understand the 
effect of love on others ; "she did so dearly love him 1 — I must see 
him, Edward, if only to tell Phebe that^I have done so. It is quite dark 
now — ^may we not go to him T* 

There was one piece of intelligence which Edward had to commu- 
nicate that he had not yet touched upon, and it was of a nature which, 
though pregnant with satisfaction to himself, he almost feared to men- 
tion; but Lucy must hear it, and that directly, or how would the 
** stitching and fixing" be accomplished? He thought that he should 
be less of a coward if Lucy's sweet face were concealed by darkness as 
she listened to him , and he therefore readily acceded to her offer of ac- 
companying him to the spot where he had left Caesar. 

He persuaded her, however, to wait for another hour or two, that 
no belated loiterer might be likely to cross their path ; and then, fur- 
nished with a small basket containing every comfort their scanty means 
could furnish, they set forth. 

The moon was now very nearly at the full, and gave them perhaps 
a clearer light than they desired ; but this trifling addition to a danger 
wliich at this hour they thought could not be great, occasioned them 
but little uneasiness. An exclamation from Lucy as they quitted their 
dark room, upon the glorious brightness that greeted them, was an- 
swered by her thoughtful brother with an observation that the deepest 
darkness would perhaps suit them better ; but after this they alluded 
to the danger no more, and perhaps almost unconsciously ''blessed 
the useful light" which rendered this walk so Mnlike many which they 
had taken during the last fortnight to Peggy^ hut. 

One must have seen the effect of moonlight in a half-cleared forest- 
path in this southern climate, to conceive any idea of its beauty. The 
striking illustration of '' ebon and ivory" that has been so beautifully 
applied to this species of light, is hardly strong enough to convey an 
idea of its strength and power there. The flood of silver that bathes 
every object where trees are not, and the solemn darkness that dwells 
unconquerable where they are, surpasses anything that more temperate 
latitudes can fiihow. 

Lucy seemed inclined to bask in the moonshine, and chose the 
centre of the open glade by which their walk commenced, as if to 
enjoy its brilliance more fully ; but this suited not the tone of poor 
Edward's feelings, and drawing her arm within his, he led her gently 
Into the shade. . 
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'* Dearest Lucy!" he said, ** do you remember that I was once stern 
enough to say that it was your duty to obey me? And do you re- 
member, too, how sweetly you answered that you knew it, and would 
never cease to remember it?" 

" Well, Edward ! and suppose I do? Have you any very terrible 
proof of my sincerity to propose to me T'' 

'' I fear I have, my love ; — ^but you must not blame me, Lucy ; and 
do not, for God's sake, dearest, — do not increase the difficulties which 
surround us, by showing disinclination to adopt the measure 1 have 
decided on for you." 

The heart of the poor girl at once divined, that he was about to pro- 
pose they should separate. 

"Edward! Edward!" she exclaimed, 'Uhink well before you 
decide upon leaving me ; — think well whether I shall have strength to 
support the life I now lead without you." 

*' What I have arranged for you is nothing like this, dearest Lucy; 
but, to speak to you at once with the frankness you so well deserve, 
I must say that our remaining together at this very critical moment 
would be fatal to the great object to which I have solemnly consecrated 
my existence. I cannot do what I ought to do while you are with me. 
But think not that I am therefore less exposed to danger. On thd 
contrary, I am persuaded that did I feel myself perfectly a free agent, 
and had the power of moving from one quarter to another, I might 
live among these unhappy people for years, of which no week, no day 
should pass unmarked by the approach of some of them towards their 
God, while I might remain unchallenged and unknown even in the 
centre of New Orleans." 

'* New Orleans! Are you going to New Orleans, Edward? — and 
at this season!" 

'' Oh no, Lucy ! I have no such idea, I assure you. On the con- 
trary, my intention is to remain at our present quarters, and to pursue 
the same occupatipn ; while you, at the distance of a few miles only, 
shall be safely pursuing an employment less fatiguing, I hope, but 
certainly more profitable, and which will afibrd you the power of 
meeting me every Sabbath morning at sunrise on the road from 
Natchez, when I will lead you home to breakfast, and we will pass the 
holy day in prayer and peace." 

"Ah! my poor Edward!'' replied Lucy, weeping, "yon have 
thought more of me (ban of yourself in this. How will your evenings 
pass without me ?" 

" Delightfully, peacefully, .fearlessly, Lucy ; for I shall have done 
my duty. But you do not aadk to what labour I have pledged my little 
girl? — ^Are you not anxious to know whether you are to be governess 
in the family of some magnificent creole, with the task of imparting 
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aetivHy to all her itfipriiig? cr to snperiiitond tbeagreeible establi^h- 
mmi of ft Natobez boardiag^boiMe?" 

*< I do not macb fliiok," repUed Luey, almort tecoTerlogb^r smitoi, 
'' that you have pledged me to either ond or the other. Bot tell me, 
cruel Edward ! what is il I ahall have to ocoopy me when I can plan 
and plot for your comfort no longerf ' 

Edward then gate her a detailed adeount of the engagemeot be had 
entered infOi confessed that the aspect of Mra« Bbef^rd wae dot very 
idtiting, but ettdeatoured to coaiole hitnflelt and ber by talking of the 
future, and dwelling upon a hope he had often before meoliened, thai 
be might some day find meana to take her with him to the eoaat of 
Liberia. 

Lucy answered only by a heavy sigh ; but she made no farther 
attempt at remonstrance, and listened with gratitude to the account he 
gaye of his thoughtful purchases for ber. 

By the time tbia theme was fuHy dlseossed^ tbey bad reached the 
spot wbere Edward had left the weary and exhausted negro. He bad 
Uiken the bearings of the thicket which concealed him too acciiratdy 
to feel any doubt about the place ; but the signals be gave of their ap- 
proach remained unanswered, nor could they peoetrate soffldenUy 
Into the matted eovert to enable them to decide whether the object oif 
their search were concealed there or not. 

CjBsar had made bis entry into it much as a snake might have done 
--HI mode of eonveying the person which neither of Us frienda had yH 
acquired ; so that having walked around and into the thi<^et as fi«arly 
as possible, atid need their voices fully as loud as it was safe to do, 
they began to fear either that he bad been surprised aod taken away, 
or that for some reason or other he had sops^t anotb^ place of con- 
cealment. 

For a moment after Ibis fear was expressed by Edward, they both 
stood perfectly still as if meditating what course to pursue; and then in 
the perf^ silence Lucy fancied that she distinguished a sound like the 
heavy breathing of one asleep. Her brother listened at her biddings 
and soon became convinced that she was right; but bow to penetrate 
to the asylum the sleeper had chosen, or even to guess exactly where ii 
was, he knew not. , 

At length it was decided between them to cut a long stout braneb 
from a tree, and by the aid of this to set to work on poor Cnsar as it is 
usual to do when endeavouring to dislodge a rat from a hole. The csf* 
riment happily succeeded, and a gleam of moonlight thalAot through 
a lucky aperture in (he trees was caught, and reflected so vividly by 
Gttsar's eyes as he slowly emerged from his lair, that an European 
might have been strangely startled at the effect produced. 

The next moment was one of rapture to poor Cssar* , The sight of 
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Luey WAS ttB uMxp6cC6d joy, Atid he testi&ed his d^roUon to her rather 
like an Eaatero than a Western slave, for he literally kissed the hem 
of her garmetil again and again, and, spite of the weakness of his 
famished slate, wearied not of repeating — 

"Miss Lucy I Oh, blessed Miss Lucy! Beautiful, blessed Hiss 
Lucy!" 

Tears flowed plentifully from the eyes of both ; but Edward in- 
terfered to stop this excess of enervating feeling, for he knew that the 
poor fellow would have need of courage and energy to escape the perils 
that surrounded him. 

The restorative contents of the basket were produced, and the gay 
enjoyment with which the poor negro despatched them was a painful 
eontrast to the anxiety of his more thoughtful friends. 

Timidly and tenderly he inquired for Phebe ; and so needful did 
Edward think -it to sustain, and not depress his spirits, that he only 
told him in return that she was the property of a neighbouring planter, 
and that they often saw her, without hinting at her recent disappear- 
ance, or at any of the peculiar miseries of her situation. 

After an hour passed in thus comforting the poor runaway, Edward 
and Luey prepared to depart ; and as the thicket had proved a safe 
biding*place, and contained, as G«esar assured them, a very soft bed 
of leaves to sleep on, they strongly recommended his patiently re** 
maining within it, promising that the following night should replenish 
the little store they left with him, and that the interval should be 
passed in endeavouring to learn what would be the safest course for 
him to pursue. Having seen him ensconced, they took their depar^^ 
tore ; and their homeward walk was beguiled by the discu^ion of 
various plans for beeoming acquainted with the rich German family 
who employed no slaves. 



CHAPTER XVIl 

NotuwiTUSTAHDim the many ingenious deviees suggested and can- 
vassed that night, when the following morning came, Edward Bligh 
told Us sister that be had determined upon using none of them, but 
iBtended simply to present himself to their wealthy neighbour, and, 
udIou he saw something in his manner that was discouraging, to state 
the case of Cmmt at onoe, and ask his assistance in concealing him Ull 
the Grst heat of pursuit should be over. 

Edward set forth accordingly ; and the day being Sunday, Lucy eon- 
seoled to aeoompany him for a part of the way. The distance did not 
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exceed three miles ; and rather than lose the pleasure of his company 
on the return, — ^a pleasure, as she said, that would soon hecome very 
rare, — ^she placed herself under a tree at no great distance, though per- 
fectly concealed, from the house, and there awaited his return. 

Edward boldly entered the premises, and requesting to see *f the 
master," was ushered into the common sitting-room of the Steinmark 
family, which has been before described. 

Frederick Steinmark was, as usual, occupied at the upper end^of the 
apartment with a book ; and, as usual too on this day of rest, his still 
beautiful wife was surrounded by her sons ; the circle being now aug- 
mented by Fritz, and a youog friend and countryman, who had accom- 
panied him from Philadelphia. 

It was impossible to mistake the figure of the master. The high 
forehead, now nearly deserted by the light curls that formerly covered 
it — the slight contraction of the brow, which denoted at once age and 
thought, distinguished him sufficiently from the bright young faces 
which occupied the other end of the apartment. 

Edward approached him, and said — 

'' Mr. Steinmark, I believe ?" 

It must, I suppose, be allowed as a defect, or a weakness, or, at any 
rate, as a peculiarity in Frederick Steinmark, that his first impulse 
since his arrival in America upon the approach of any stranger, was to 
look towards such members of his family as yrere present with him, 
as a hint that they should come forward to relieve him from what indeed 
he never was heard to complain of, but which they all knew was the 
greatest annoyance that could beset him. 

Upon this occasion, as usual, the same summons that caused him to 
raise his eyes from his book, directed them towards his sons ; but this 
glance of warning given, he next turned his eyes upon his guest, and 
immediately laid aside the volume on a table near him. 
i Hermann, with his usual promptitude, had already obeyed the look, 
and was by his side ; but Edward, who had perceived the joyous party 
from which he came, took courage for the sake of Caesar's secret, and, 
almost unconscious of Hermann's civil salutation, continued to address 
his father : 

" May I take the liberty, Mr. Steinmark, of begging to speak to you 
alone?" 

Such a request would in general have fallen more heavily on the ear 
of Frederick Steinmark than the announcement of the visit of a wolf or 
hurricane; but, somewhat to Herman's surprise, he now rose with 
alacrity from his chair, and led the way to a small room on the oppo- 
site side of the entrance, followed by Edward. 

Could their historian do justice to the character of Frederick Stein- 
mark, or to the countenance of Edward Bligh, this deyiation from the 
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usual habits of the former would create no surprise, for never did fea- 
tures more speakingly proclaim gentleness, intelligence, and refinement 
than those of Edward. 

When the door of the little room was closed upon them, and they 
were both seated, the young American once more raised his eyes 
to the face of his host; and if any doubt remained on his mind as to the 
security with which he might tell him all, that glance remoyed it. 

** When you know my business, sir," said Edward, ** I think you 
will forgive the freedom I have taken, and am about to take." 

* * I am quite sure of it, sir, let that freedom be what it may," replied 
the German. 

*' You have a large estate here," resumed Edward, '' and I am told 
that you own no slave. May I not believe that this is a proof of your 
condemning slavery ?" 

'' I would have it a proof to all men, that I abhor it from my soul," 
replied Frederick Steinmark with energy. 

*' Thank God I" replied poor Edward fervently. '' It is long since 
I have heard such words. " 

" But why should they aflfect you so strongly, my young friend V 
demanded Steinmark. - 

•' I will tell you, sir. If you abhor slavery, you must be touched 
with compassion for those who are its victims. One of these, a young 
man of my own age, and whom I have known familiarly from my 
birth, — one of the most guiltless, faithful, and affectionate of human 
beings, — is at this moment exposed to all the fearful danger that 
threatens a slave who has run from his master. The reasons of his 
doing so, I could explain much to his honour did I not fear to intrude 
on your kind patience. But I have no means whatever of concealing 
him : he is at present lying hid in the forest at a few miles' distance, and 
unlesslcan discover some shelter for him soon, I cannot hope thathe will 
escape the pursuit which will, before it ceases, leave no thicket unex- 
plored." 

Steinmark listened with the most earnest attention ; the tale had 
for the present effectually cured his absence of mind. 

" If my premises can afford protection to the poor fellow, be very 
sure he shall have it. But may I, without your believing impertinent 
curiosity to be my motive, ask you, sir, how it happens that you, an 
American, an inhabitant of Louisiana, and, if I mistook yoil not, for- 
merly the owner of this young negro, should feel thus keenly thd 
misery and the sin produced by this dreadful system ? I have been 
fifteen years in the country, and you are the first man from whom I 
have heard such sentiments." 

Edward hesitated a moment, not from any averseness to disclose hi» 
situation and the circumstances which led to it to the man before him. 
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but Ntder from a fear of being beguiled by t)ie intorast eipr^a^ed io 
the gentle eye that rested on liim into becoming too tediously bi« own 

biographer. 

*' Let pie not distreiis you/' «aid Steinmark hastily, reaiarUn^ ^is 
hesitation, and beUevipg from it that there were circumptanc^i it might 
be painful to disclose. '* I feel that my question was upautborii^d. 
Let us rather revert." 

*' Mr^ Steinmarkl" interrupted Edward with yivarily, '^itif loig, 
very long, since I have bad the gratification of speaking to any om^ 
ncept my young sister, to whom I could venture to expr^i ^y fetl- 
ings. If I now hesitate to answer you, it is because I fear that I may 
be led to speak of myself too much. Without this fear, it would in- 
deed be a comfort and consolation to tell you what I am, and why I 
am no better." 

''We seem, my young friend," returned Steini^ark, with bis own 
peculiar smile of irresistible sweetness, '' to have more than one p^o- 
liarity in common. It is long, very long too, since I have eneoun- 
tered a human being out of my own family to whom I could speak with 
freedom ; and now we have met, I should be sorry to think the ac- 
quaintance was likely to end." 

Edward held out his band without speaking. At that moment, his 
voice could not have served to express his feelings po well as bis action. 
He was fully understood, however ; and these two very shy men, oC 
differentages and of different nations, felt mutually that they werfi far 
advanced towards iptimacy and friendship. 

** May I then come to you again?" said Edward obeerfuUy 5**1 
cannot indulge myself now ; — I have left my sister waiting for me in 
the forest, and she will be most painfully anxious to bear the result 
of my petition for shelter in behalf of poor Caesar. Shall I tell her 
|hat you have promised to conceal him?" 

** You may, indeed. But shall we not sen your sister ?-«why not 
request her to join us V 

From this, howeveri Edward excused himself. 0e bad as yet 
made no acquaintance with the kind Afary and her lovely daughter ; 
and the group of gay-looking young men he had caught sight of would, 
be thought, positively frighten J.ucy. It was therefore settle^ that 
Edward should now take his leave, and return about midnight with 
Caesar, leaving to the morrow the renewal of the conversation wbieh 
had so much interested both. 

*' And your name, my friend?" said Frederick Steinmark, holding 
nut his band. 

** Edward Bligh."; 

** Farewell, then, till to-nigbt. I will myself, and myself alone, 

await you at the gate through which you parsed in cominf to tb^ house. 
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Wbw ym kapw u^ aII, perbupi f ou may iocreaie 4»e ftumb^r of four 
confidants.'' 

£d v«rd look bis ]$vfe, aod (earriad with him su4^ a degree of |/9ve, 
lydmirjiUoQ, and rever^fied for the man ho toft, aa only the young, un- 
w<H^B, and pij|« of heart can feel upon an aequaintaace ol hair*aa«^ 
bpur'a aUoding. Noyerthel^ss, not all the ripened wi&dom pf a Nestgr 
could have enabled him to form a truer judgment. Such beings «s 
Ff«derick Steinmark: are not given lavishly to tb^ world ; y^t many 
AMty ^xiat, perhdps, who 4o not hoar ao togihio an ii^% on tWr hr<9w 
of 0^ U09mr» within* Happy aro thpee who, if deitined to onoountar 
one such in their passage through the world, meet it in the first glow 
i4 yoothfol feeling, when no mis4ouhtiags of tbo delightfiil impulse, 
which reodarK up the heart checks mA chills the ofl^riqg ! 

This happkwsa was Edward's, and he enjoyed it too with ^ k^m^ 
9^uk of one io whom happiooss i| rare ; yet there W9»ai moisture in his 
«yo 9» he turned from the threshold which might have heen aiistato 
for the symbol of sorrow. The first half of the distance which divided 
hm bom Ukcj waa traversed in a sort of trance : new hopes, new 
Atteclion$, were awakened in his bosom, aad all the heavy <^are ihat 
pressed upon him were for those few delieious moments totally fer^- 
gptte^. Then came the idea of his sister, and the pleasure of relaliqg 
his success ; but with ibis eamo also the remembrance of their ap- 
proaching separation, ikod the melancholy thought that poor Lucy, 
jtoiljai with her needle in Mrs. Shepherd's store at Natchez, woyuld b^ ^s 
{orlorn and miserable as if no sneb being as Frederick Steinmark 
ojiated m the world. 

His pace slackened as be thought of this ; and his laat ^teps w^^t» 
laken so lapguidlyi and the ejipresion of his countenance aa be ap- 
l^roached her was so sad, that aa ahe rose to meet him she #x$iiaJmA^, 

' ' Alas I Edward, I see that you have foiled 1 Ood help him* f^r 
fellow !-<«-his faie in this w^orld is sealed." 

This was utl^ed with SAich rapid vehemence, that the '^ No J n^ ! 
no V of £dw4urd was unbeoded, .and the poor girl biir4 into teara. 

'' Whf, wiiat# UlH^f face must mioe b9, Lucy, that tho sig^ ^f 
me, even when I bring you the post happy tidings, should (hcow jm^ 
into such complete despair 1 1 have Aot faked, Lucy : on the contrary, 
J have lound a safe asyhim for CJi^sar'^f any i^ao be safe,— «nd for 
myself 41 fri9nd ancb 4^ I never hoped to jB6fA on ^arth. This F/»^ 
derick ^teifumirk, Lucy, is a man that one might fancy was created to 
make a link hetw^ei» .earth and jheaven 1 " 

" Edward I" cjacuMed his sister with a feeling almost like diiamay 
Mi a burst of auch unwonted vehemence from one ao calm — at least join 
lall themAs but f^iiei ** bow stnomgly wild that sounds, when speaking 
of a mafi whom you have kuPWQ perhaps for lorty minutes I Sut; if 
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he will saye Caesar, I too will loye and honour him, — ^though scarcely 
with such high-flown ecstasy as yours." 

Edward answered her reproot with a bright and happy smile— 

" You know not what you talk of, my dear child. You can have no 
idea of the being that lives yonder, enshrined in the forest, and hid as 
it should seem from all the world : his eye, his smile, his voice, his 
words — " 

As he thus vividly brought the image of his new acquaintance before 
his mind's eye, his memory suddenly recalled to him the looks, words, 
and actions he had witnessed the day before in Mr. Monroe Yandum- 
per's store. 

" God of the universe!" he exclaimed with awe, " inscrutable are 
thy ways! All, all have immortal souls !— >A11 in thine own image ! — 
Oh ! how defaced, deformed! — Can they be recognised? — Can we be« 
lieve them of the same race? — ^What is the tincture of the skin, com- 
pared to this deep-dyed deformity? — deep to the centre, to the inmost 
soul!" 

Lucy walked beside him, her arm locked in his ; but she felt that 
these words were not addressed to her. It was not the first time that 
she had heard her brother break forth thus in soliloquy, as if his mind 
started aside from the theme on which they were conversing; and 
whenever this happened, a vague terror, lest sorrow might at last-shake 
his noble understanding, shot through her heart. But the fear was as 
transitory as the cause of it, and left no trace of which she was con- 
scious on her mind, except perhaps a sort of quiet firmness that she 
cherished there, as a fund of strength in time of need, that might make 
stand against the rash enthusiasm that he often manifested. 

Having thus given vent, perhaps unconsciously, to the thoughts that 
were at work within him, Edward walked on in silence. Lucy had 
DO courage to interrupt his meditation, but she sighed deeply. 

"Forgive me, dearest love!" he exclaimed, "for suffering my 
thoughts to wander from Steinmark and from you, to Natchez, and some 
of the vilest beings that inhabit it. Shall I tell you, Lucy, why it was 
that when I approached you laden with good news, I looked as if I 
were the bearer of all that was dismal V 

" I wish you would ; — I cannot understand it." 

** It was because I have found a blessing that you cannot share with 
me if you keep the engagement I have made for you at Natchez." 

''God bless you, dearest Edward! — but do not always let your 
thoughts and cares be fixed on me. I shall do very well ; and should 
I find it otherwise, you know we have already settled that I should 
return to you. Meanwhile, I trust that this good German who has so 
enchanted you will prove a useful friend to you as well as to Csesar." 

*' Ay, Lucy, that's the point. Not for myself, however ;— I want 
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no man's aid :<^but you, Lucy; — might I not hope to gain his friend^ 
ship and protection for you?" 

" In what way, Edward r > 

" Nay, I hardly know. He seems to have many sons ; and if they 
all live at home, it would be unseemly to ask an abode for you with 
them." . 

'* Ask an abode for me, and with total strangers, Edward ?— ^Indeed 
I shall prefer your former plan. Your sour Mrs. Shepherd has no 
terrors for me. I sew with great rapidity ; and that will win me fa-- 
Toiir in her sight. All this I can agree to readily : but I pray you, 
Edward, do not consign me to the charity of strangers.' • 

'^ Strangers !-^Steinmark is no stranger to me, Lucy." 

'* But, my dear Edward," she replied anxiously, ** remember how 
much yoii have already asked of him. Though his ample premises 
and the respect always shown to wealth may enable him for a while 
to conceal Csesar, it is not the less certain that he runs great risk in 
doing so. Remember the outrages that have been committed at New 
Orleans against a native Creole, as wealthy probably as your new Ger- 
man friend, and for a less offensive act than concealing a runaway 
slave. Mr. Steinmark braves all this at your request ; — pray do not 
tax this new-made friendship any farther/' 

"1 feel that you are right — at least for the present, Lucy. But I 
wish thiat you had seen htm: your accent, if not your words, would, 
I am sure, be different." 

Lucy would not dispute this point with him ; and their conversa- 
tion during the rest of the day turned chiefly upon the manner of life 
she would be likely to lead at Natchez. The visit to Reichland had 
produced effects exactly opposite on the minds of the brother and 
sister respecting the new scheme. Her dread of being dependant 
upon strangers reconciled her perfectly to that which a few hours be- 
fore she had shrunk from with distaste and fear ; while the bare pos- 
flibility that the protection of Steinmark might be obtained for her, 
made Edward deeply regret the measure, in the success of which he 
had so recently rejoiced . 



CHAPTER XVin. 



* ' As soon as the night closed in, Edward set off, accompanied by his 
Sister, for a certain point in the thickest part of the forest between Fox's 
clearing and the plantation of Colonel Dart. It was here that for some 
weeks past, at the same dark hour of every Sabbath night, he had met 
such of the Negroes as had courage to creep from their beds and as- 
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and to such an exhortation from him as fikek yacutinr orjainiiMWiW 
called for. 

Xhe eloquonee 4tf £dward Bligb was of no Bu^aa order. Bis co- 
pious reading had ^luicheM^ his «tyle ; and Us st^^g feeliiigB aad a^^* 
thusiastic piety lent a fervour and a force to all he uttered that awW 
piot fail jA producing great effect. I'he ,poor negroes who Jiisleiied to 
Jbim iailed not to feel this €iffect, ^though vncooscioiis of ibe 'Caupe 4b«t 
jtft)duced it. Their souls were xaused from Jipalhy, and In nway 
oaaes .elevated to hopes af pure, as w^H-founded, and as^siddime ^ 
those which inspired the ypong preacber wiu>addi»89ed Xhem. 

The first ttme they met !to ieep holy 4he Sabbath night, th» oDly 
mode of obeying the commandmeDl wUbin tbek reacb^ Pcjggyj, Phebe, 
fioe man, and ilut^e other women, formed ibe icongr^galion; bul th^ 
number bad gradually increased, and on the {receding Snndaf 
amounted to near fifty. £achindi.vidual approached the ^pot as nearly 
as might be alone« and no sound waa heard, no human voice prasun^ 
jto pierce the solemn stillness till the low clnar tones ^ Edward were 
beard to pronounce *' CmHewktQme,aUyeth<UMA(mrundmfwhmif§ 
iaden, and Iwiligive y»u f$t" 

As it was considered essential \b (he safety <of ib^ nieeting tbat thf 
persons who eomposed itabou(d arrive .singly, fidw^^l^nd ^oy did 
not join them till it was supposed Hiey had sU Msembkd; jywlst jp 
difficult to conceive anything more wild and impi;^ssiva.tban 4be scfi^ 
whicli hsid bitheiprto greeted them wJiea diey rMched ihe ground. 

Sealed in dusky groups, sometimes bpt dimly visible, still ^ the so» 
lid earth on which they reposed, and silent as ibe jtars that gleaoand 
above them, the bumble people waited to bear ihid wprd of God. 

A less exalte^ ^int than that of £dward Bligb migh^ bav^e been 
warmed into enthusiasm by this q^eclade ; and he never 4aok his 
place amongst them witheut silently renewing the vow he bad madi 
to Heaven that no earthly consideration should ever imduce bim 49 
abandon the attempt of leading these suffering spirits to seek for ^onr^ 
solation before the throne of God. 

On the night which followed Edward's visit to Reichland, he and 
his sister reached the ground a little earlier than usual, that no time 
should be lost in waiting for them. They knew how impatiently 
Caesar must be expecting them, and were anxious that the delay neces- 
sarily occasioned by the meeting should be as short as possible. 

They were not therefore greatly surprised, on entering the sn^all 
and closely-sheltered space selected for the meeting, to find it un-* 
tenanted. They sat down in silence on the moss-covered root ^f m 
old plane-tree, and remained for about a quarter of An hour patiently 
waiting the arrival of their sable (riends. 
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Edward fooked «i Ibat portk>Q af (ho sky which the openkig gave to 
bis view, «Ad pereeired bj Uie {MMition of the slars that the iiscud hmt 
of meeting was past. 

*' SomeihiBg must have happened at the plantation, Lucy, to pre- 
yent the people from coming to-night," said Edward in a whisper. 

** Poor Phel^ ! tiiis then accounts for her absence," replied Lucy 
in the same still tone. ** But we most wait no longer, Edwiard, or ycra 
IMy be too lale" for your appointmeot with Mr. Steinmark.** 

Edward rose without answering, and taking the arm of his nsler, 
was about to traverse the opening in the direction of Cesar's retreat, 
when the moonlight made distinctly visible the diminutive and decrepit 
igure of old Juno, who ait that moment issued from behind a palmetto 
that grew beside their path. 

'< Tho favour of the Most High shield and protect yM« Messed chil** 
dren I" ahe iaid« aa they approached. " Marvel not that your poor 
people are not here to receive the balm you bring them. It h at 
Juno's bidding that Uiey are absent; and you will not believe that it 
was for nothing she forbad those who hunger and thirst to come where 
foly they could find the nourfehmeat they lack." 

" Wherefore, then, Juno, have you prevented their comingT' teid 
Bdward. 

' * Shall I tell you now r ' said the old woman. *^ See," she conti- 
nued, pointing with her bamboo towards the heavens, '' it is late, and 
my tale may wax long :— must I indeed tetl you all now V 

''No, no,'* said Lucy eagerly. "Juno, be here to-morrow 
night." 

" Not so, sweet one," replied the old woman mournfully. 

** The night after, then ?" 

" Not so,'' she repeated, in the same accents. 

'* On Wednesday, then ?" 

Juno shook her head, saying — 

*' When you may see Juno safely, you shall see her, chosen of 
Bcaven ! But you must be patient. It grows late," she continued, 
looking again towards the sky; '' do not force me to remain longer 
with you now." 

'' No, no," said Edward hastily, and drawing his sister onward ; 
'' we will not stay to hear you now, Juno :--^nother time. Good 
night 1" 

*' The blessings of the suffering wrap you round like incense, and 
hide you from every wicked eye i" said the aged woman, stepping out 
of their way, and dropping on her knees beside the path. She then 
raised her dasped hands to heaven, and her lips moved in prayer. 

** One word, one single word, dearest Edward !" said Lucy eager^ 

a* 
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ly ; and withdrawing her arm from his, she stepped back to the old 
woman, and laying her hand upon her shoijlder, uttered the name of 
*' Phebe 1" but without adding a word to it. 

' * Safe 1" was the equally laconic reply ; and Lucy darted after her 
brother, repeating the word in an accent of the most heartfelt joy. 

''Alas! my love," said Edward gravely, " do you really place 
any confidence in the words of that poor maniac T' 

" And you still will have it, Edward, that Juno is not in her right 
senses? How strange that seems to me." 

'' My doubts of her sanity cannot seem more strange to you, Lucy, 
than your belief in it does to me." 

** And what are the grounds, Edward, upon which you found the 
idea that she has lost her reason ? Surely, not because she is old, and 
speaks in language that shows more instruction than can be met with 
in those around her ? — ^And yet, if it be not on these grounds, I see 
not. any other for the suspicion ." 

" Is it possible, Lucy, that you do not perceire her wild enthu- 
siasmt 

'M perceive her enthusiasm,*' replied Lucy gravely; then added 
with a sigh, ''But why should we call it wild, Edward? " 

" Because it evidently betrays her into excess, not of faith — ^that is 
impossible I — but into unreasonable excess of fervour in the expression 
of it." 

A painful feeling oppressed the heart of Lucy as she listened to 
him. She had conversed much and often with old Juno ; but, in 
her estimation, enthusiasm often took a shade of greater wildness 
than in her. She drove the idea from her with an effort, and re- 
plied — 

" You have no faith, then, in that delightful word pronounced so 
confidently ? You do not believe that Phebe is in safety ? *^ 

"I confess, Lucy, that Juno's saying it goes not for much with me. 
-^It may be true, or it may not. It may be true in some mystical 
sense of her own, in explaining which she might keep the word of 
promise, to the ear, and break it to the sense. I am greatly grieved 
that this poor crazy soul should have such influence among our peo- 
ple as to prevent their meeting us." 

Lucy feared to push the discussion farther ; there was a vexed tone 
in her brother's voice very unusual with him, and she began talking of 
Caesar, and of the probable security of the asylum promised him. 

Earnestly and cheerfully he entered on this theme, assuring her 
that he conceived the situation more secure than any other could 
possibly be, as from the circumstance of Mr. Steinmark's having no 
negroes in his employ, there could be no pretence to search among 
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his laboarers ; a process which was often the means of betraying 
an unfortunate wretch into the savage hands from which be had 
escaped. 

On arriving at Caesar's lair, they found the poor fellow eagerly look- 
ing out for them. His body indeed was completely concealed ; but 
his black head was protruded beyond the bush, and was most distinctly 
visiblei n the moonlight. 

' Lucy chid him for this imprudence ; but Caesar seemed too happy 
to listen to her, and crawling briskly from his hiding-place, he ac- 
tually began to gambol round them in the very ecstasy of joy at 
their return. 

There was, however, no time to be lost — not even sufficient to ex- 
plain the success of their exertions to the gay object of them. "Follow 
me, Caesar," said Edward hastily; "we must be quick, or the friend 
that waits for us may give us up and be off his post." 

This hint was abundantly sufficient; there was no farther need to 
urge Caesar onward, and he set off with all the recovered power of his 
active limbs. 

'' Do we walk too fast for you, Lucy?" said Edward, pausing for 
a moment. 

''You can take a shorter cut," she replied, ''than that which leads 
by, our door. Fear not for me, dear Edward; even without this 
glorious moon I should not fear to find my way alone. Adieu, good 
Caesar ! We shall meet again ; and now go on with all the speed you 
can." 

So saying, she dropped quietly behind Ihem, and in a few minutes 
they were out of sight. 

Another moonlit mile, traversed without encountering a single living 
object, unless the ceaseless note of the wakeful bull-frog which ac- 
companied her the whole way, be considered as giving evidence of an 
exception, brought Lucy in safety to her dwelling ; but she was too 
anxious to hear that Caesar was in safety also, to permit her going to 
b,ed till Edward returned. She had not long, however, to wait for him. 
Frederick Steinmark, feiithful to his word, was found at the appointed 
spot. A cordial shake of the hand being exchanged between him and 
Edward, and a promise asked and given that he would speedily return 
toReichland, they parted. Steinmark led Caesar to a luxurious bed of 
straw and a substantial supper in a loft used only for the stowage of 
spare planks; and Edward returned to his sister, bidding her sleep ag 
" doubtless and secure" as he was quite sure the object of her anxi*- 
ety was about to do . 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The lean and withered Juno, on leaving tte hoi ef Ftegigjr wMr 
young WbHlaw, eonUBoed beF sIvMige beibliflg p«ce UH she reaebed 
the TUfiniog stream at the haek of il. Tkere she stepped aMi awaAedi 
him; for allliou^h he could easily hanre passed! wilh onestof^the spMS 
which she painfully conquered by three^ he lagged behind her. TImi 
eiSects this old woman and liar grimaces {Mrodueed on him were^ in 
truth, complicated and contradictory 'm the extreme. He loathed her 
age and ugliness ; he scorned her helpless, alavisb poTer ty ; he baledf 
her assumption of licence, and even power, ahoye her felews ; hot 
stronger than all was, nev^thelesa, the sentiewBi whicb mads Mm 
shrink from bet meekiegi afid i&ysleriea, and yet bead and iWTiMf 
crawl before them. 

Juno pretty weU kaew that ''aucb and s<»grca!f' msberpewer; 
and many a good time and oft had the wily old woman indulged her 
ahborreiioe and revei^e towards him and bis oocupatiea, by pfaying 
upon the terrors whieb eter lie ereuehiag m themind of a bad man, 
ready to tbrmea4 bim whenever seaie inflaeiieefrecnwilbottt can be 
made to rouse and ae4 the ioipe io action. 

A metaphysician might have understood all this wonderfully woQ^ 
aad yet bate been pu»Ied to work Uie machinery of sacb a raimi as 
skilfully as Juno did. In trulh, she knew to a mcety bow for she 
BH^ carry her tf idks with e^ery individual with wbmi she bad to 
deal ; and if dl who uadertodi to rule their fsHows studied the ioe 
aAd ouls ef human feeiingi as patiently at okl Jsaa, power as gIgaiK 
tie aa Napoleon's mighl perhaps be seea to sweep ever the earth ef tener 
than oace kt half a dezea eeninries. 

The bisiery ef Ihift whiauical beinf;; half aaiBtr halt sof oereB» ae 
^ was, may he ^vea i» few words. She was bora m the kmafy ef 
a French ereoie,. (hemiatreBS of wbkhcfaosehet «it efanuAberel 
aew4K)v» UadMa snbaiitted to her rnspeetioii, mucb m- a yonag 
lady ai^ seteet a kitleB> from anoMgra litter for her ew» far tiieiilar 
aadttieflBeal. 

Ibe balrful poiilioa wUch ^ve Madame Bmi the poaww el dOMHf 
tbia wae noletberowa seeking, nor its eonsequeneea her own chokse ; 
but the steady, gentle kindness with which the helptasa heiag sbv hid 
thus drawn near her, was fostered as long as she lived, was indeed 
all her own. It was, however, with more amiability of feeling than 
correctness of judgment that the little negress was permitted not only 
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tHrlM^ iliatlimAiiice ^toritiy ifi' the lesBoas rect^wf^hf Mttdsoe Btiot'ft 
<Aii]<)re», lut^ t<v read fte boetts rtiey re«i^afid (o emulate their- pro^- 
gresB \n e^rery branch of edooatien through which white teachers could 
be ]n*eiF8iled> ufK»n to letHl'b^F. The dancing aDdimueic masters luckily 
Uotfl dledai^' that they could' by no mean» oenaent to such unwonted' 
degradation ; and thus Juno escaped the dangev of becoming ** elegantly 
msciompliBhed/^ BM eren so> the hours demoted to the fine arts by 
Her yottDg[ mistti^essed wero not passed^ without danger by her? for she 
spent' Hlem wholly in feiHli<ig> tfnd^ that reading was of the mtscoL^ 
AnieouB kind> furnished' By a« New Orleans ohrculating'libFBvy. 

The yeHow-^ever earried* off her ]iind-4ieai>ted but Iheughtlesi^ 
patroness just as Juno reached the age of sixteen. M. Briot having. 
BiHtopean cooneiions^ iamiediately' decided upon placing his young 
fmnfily under their cam. His- New CMeansi CBtablisfamaat was^ac*- 
cordln^y hr^ew up, and hIS' slaves sold). 

J^no nest became tha» property of an i^iib settler ; and. thenee 
Aie miserf ef hm long- andisuffiimg hfe began. This mm» atrudfi by 
her unusual' aequifeoienls^amiiaed hifoaell by making her hiS'Oom-^ 
paiiied> and' Im mistreat. He cenwaraad mlUki hev av with a being of 
hiteHeeliial fecuftiee equal to h»' own ;i furnished her with: aJi the^ 
most stirring poetry of his country, for the gratification of seeing bow 
it' would' #04(4 en her witii imaginataen); andthaivlfig thu8<gtiwn her a 
ghmpse of happiness noti easily eoneeived by beings, under ordinary 
circumstances, he too departed fop Europe, taking with him a litlla 
fellow girl of eighteen months old, on whom he determined to bestow 
an edueation^ which should atone by ite* eaEpense for the cruelty hei 
cmisidaMKit himself aWi^^ to practise by abandoning her mother. la 
•paMBysmoSsentimentai generosky, be determined^, however, not 
to sell, but to give Juno to a friend he left behind him. 

The nafortiinate was. not the lese a slwet for the mmner of the 
tnasfev;}aiid wheftsfaeieeovored frooi the foemsy that fell upon hsfi 
on* seeing her child borne awaym the aim»iOfil»£iitliw,;d)afoiftad bai^ 
self againinstalledf a» the mistttsssof awhitonuMr. 

To him she here many chikhen ; buft bar apaihetie indifiSerenca to 
then and tbeia fiithw,^ tiiaugh oidy manifested by an e&teffnal traor* 
faMity of demeanour ahteundistuabedbyiotveoa hatay wasinrstranga 
contrast to. tte wild brvour ef' baa finst Actions; 

Aflterien years of cohabitation, tbiis nMai diisdi bamg her and her 
eight diildrea stilbdavea. Kfteaecnloas sold) them all to tbe highest 
bidders ; and it was said that Imianeviar ioquinedi to whose hands fate 
bad oonsigBied bet effspriog. For thtt tbhrd timei. she herseU beeame 
Ae finroiHito efheE owner,, and agaia bote diiUaeni ; but she performed 
thi» task, aa she did all ethers^ assigned her,, ntuch more like a W6U<> 
faguUed madiiaej thaic a human haio^ n&fm iMag mj oul.war4 ii^ 
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dication whatever of either will, wish, or affections, On the marriage 
of this mao, she was again sold; and having the good fortune to be 
now purchased by a widow lady, who, though a slave-hblder, was 
neyertheless a very charitable and well-disposed Christian, the un- 
happy woman seemed in some degree to awjele from the unnatural 
state of torpidity into which the detested degradation of the last fifteen 
years of her existence had plunged her. With this mistress she re- 
maided above twenty years, during which time her manner of life was 
irreproachable ; and she so evidently possessed the good lady> esteem» 
that everybody who knew the parties considered it as certain, that 
when the old lady died, she would leave Juno the legacy of her free- 
dom. 

Poor Juno thought soioo; and in the deep silence of her unopened 
heart she had resolved to what use that freedom should be turned. 
During the years which succeeded the departure of her first child for 
England, this miserable but favoured slave contrived to learn from time 
to time, from some who still maintained a correspondence with the 
one only object of her idolatry, that her child was still aliye, and still 
fondly cherished by its father; then, that she had married an English- 
man of good fortune; and then, that she had died, leaving one little 

girl. 

The tumult of hidden emotion into which these different tidings 
threw the forgotten, mother need not be traced here. With. care and 
pains that defeated every difficulty, she contrived to hear, of the welfare 
of this grandchild, on whom her heart continued to fix all its. burning 
fondness. She heard that the girl was beautiful, beyond even the far- 
famed beauty of the fair race among whom she dwelt; and the fancy 
of the poor negress sketched her image, and then clung to it as to an 
idol. 

The liberality of those with whom Juno had lived had made her 
mistress of some scores of dollars, and she had never expended a cent 
from the day on which her first child was taken from her. This sum, 
though not amounting to half that which the purchase of her freedom 
would require, was quite sufficient to pay a passage. to England; and 
to England she determined to go, there to behold her glorious grand- 
child, and there to die, as soon as her old mistress should have winged 
her way to heaven, and left her in possession of her freedom. 

Her old mistress died at length. Bureaus, caskets, writing-desks, 
and chests were all searched to find her will, but searched in vain ; and 
Juno, at the age of fifty, was still a slave. 

She was now again sold, and transferred to the estate known 
by the name of Paradise Plantation, near Natchez. This last fright- 
ful disappointment of the patient steadfast hope of many weary 
years for a time unsettled the wits of the unfortunate woman; but 
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she had herself a strange consciousness that her mind was( shaken, 
and took refuge in almost total silence, from the observations she 
dreaded (o excite. She had now fallen into the hands of a planter who 
had bought her cheap, with many others of equally advanced age, 
merely for the drudgery of hoeing and weeding; an employment 
which, by keeping her entirely in the open air, certainly contributed to 
her recovery ; and in about eighteen months after the death of her old 
mistress, Juno was so nearly well as to believe herself completely 
restored.to mental health, and that without the overseers having ever 
suspected that it was a lunatic who performed her allotted tasks with 
so much more rapidity than any other in the gang. 

As soon as these daily tasks were over, it was her habit to steal 
forth into the forest that skirted the estate, where she found the great- 
est delight in recalling verses which she had committed to memory 
during the days of her happiness, and reciting them aloud/ Even 
after her reason was in a great degree restored, this exercise continued 
to be her chief solace; and though she usually chose her time and 
place so well, (hat ** her spirits," as she chose to call the small green 
parrots that abound in that region, were for the most part her only 
auditors, yet it sometimes happened that she was overheard uttering 
these very unaccountable sounds ; and the idea which had now become 
universal in the neighbourhood, that old Juno held intercourse with 
supernatural beings, had its origin in this. 

Three times had she been sold with the other live stock without 
being removed from the estate, when Edward and Lucy Biigh' esta- 
blished themselves in the forest near it. She was then rather more 
than seventy years old ; but it was easy to persuade all such as were 
much younger, especially as most of those employed on Colonel Dart's 
property came there as strangers, that she was greatly more. She had 
quite ceased to think of freedom, or of England ; and all that reinained 
of her early affections was the idea, yearly becoming more vague, that 
she was the anceslross of a very beautiful and glorious race,, to whom 
she should be reunited after death, provided that the days she had stiil 
to pass on earth were spent in doing all the good she could to the 
virtuous, and thwarting and tormenting the wicked to the utmost of 
her power. 

The consciousness that this power was very considerable, was cer-* 
tainly a source of no triOing pride and pleasure to old Juno ; but if she 
sometimes used it rather wantonly in vexing and confounding the spirits 
she deemed sinful, she never relaxed in her efforts to aid and sustain 
those she believed to be good. Phebe had not been on the estate a 
week before old Juno discovered the difference between her and her 
fellow-labourers, and a farther knowledge of her and her mother had 
revived a greater feeling of affection in the heart of the poor old woman 



tlnn» ih« hfA t^iUmm her mSmnffi iMrgM*. SHe In4 fteeome alM dnv 
«C lh» esrli«9l and ttosi dtevoted of Ed^avi^s fioclt. Lucy '» delicate* 
hBmif recallcfd^ the Tlaioiiary ibrm she had m loag cherahed a# ilkat 
oCbfrp deaeenuiaiita ; and hef Nyre and refrerence to her, aa* well aa le> 
tte aaamr iw whieb she waa engaged, was cerlainly semetknes e:^ 
pressed wHb a degfee ef tebenenee IhaC jnslifieif Edward's daubis aa 
tb' her sanity. 

Of Gelonel Sari ^ke had early eeneeived fhe very worst o^inen ; 
mi than, amonfsl eCherS', ibr ttree'espeeial reasons. W'wsk, be bhedi 
i» walefr the- ioggkig ef Me stof ea; an^ iiotiee wae regirfai4y glve« tAm 
by the various overseen 1^0 anyfting of Ae kiladi W9rfk loeMif «i 
wae going wit. 

Secondly, he waathenestanapfeibosnMHi alive; elKNr iteaning el 
fMs^ and then aeling mueh as^ff they had been dlaeefered and leeeed^ 
Mo4 thirdlf , he terer went lo ehnrcbw 

However wanderiAg and vrM the ennee eo whi^ tlM^ wfta^ of oM 
JoQD SMj^t eecaatenelly ha^ve rambled, (heiraeulenesa wae hi n^depreai 
Mmad by theresareise; for when she eiMud tliem bome $i§m ti» Ibai 
seenesi passing m&tmd her, Aef nol only penetrnled lo fiho n saa ivoo aiwt 
Iraiingft of liMBe anieiig wboni' she lri«dv bulienobMber aaijifliiattc« 
IJhoH(n»ffBMmier A^cerlsNnlynadoher en»ol(he'tteel kafo^lmta^ 
fWaono al Ftnmdlse Plairtttien . 

For Whillaw she conceived an aversion if passible moao VE«henaoa* 
Ihwft Umt; niapired by his patron ; and it is eertain thai many, many 
yen9 hod pasaoi over hw head shice Juno* experteneed a degree of aan 
isAKlioft B9 Hvelf as that prod'Oced by the diosoverf thai he foov 
white Irati^g wifli ribald scorn the paopheeiea and reveialiono oa^ 
wfaadi hang the hopes^ el Aie worlds hwnblied hirfsre^ the momblodiBM 
aantadans (dwrnM woaMM. 

ate iad hUherto< nsed her power over Mm wiHi HttVa^ othea obie^ 
tlm bas terraeni and her own afmoseBienl; bol white «iHy lying abou^ 
an wna bar wont, new under Ae shelter of a diteb, and now ot a farvtyWr 
sie^ had beard moral tian one Mnl: thai Ihebewas'liiEdiy tobattoauRlin 
^ iBi<vonffit0^' ef the eonidenCial eterk. Be» ftrsC iDteHbrenee in tbtf 
^hk' WW tot ascertain v^etber the poor girl herself waa^ llktAy to' beic 
willing party to the arrangement ; but when she had discovered thd 
tnrth Off that panit, her determinatten was 1^ eneetaiGan dial: WhUaw 
riioiddl never obtaia possessioni ef her; and tb» ret to work in* her OfWW 
pxtim manner to prevent it, with thei most petfiact tonfidaoeo* el 



b woidd b» tedioust to focoaoA fhe gUdhigl md the* sHdinga, An 
eroej^a and. the- cra^iinge, the nnseon eiila' and tbe nnauspeoted a** 
tpancea^ by wbicb ^umi^^learned ail she wonted to know, and by aid el 
which she s^ipeared wherever she Wfuited to be foui|d» ; the efleet of 
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her agsMf nsy te eirtly lr«e«d wHbKmt MIeiriBg all (he Mffeaeieg 
of Ute maciiRierr she enploTed. 

Htnug HjlYeft lbi» Aetck of the origin <rf Jano and her cNoM^ne, 
1PV Buiy henceforward teotare ta desenbe her MC9, wilhoiiC being m^ 
peeled of any tatenlioD le inygliff the reader. 

On reaching the little hrook behind Peggy^s hnt, the old woman 
gtopiped short, drawing ifgures in the air between her and it with her 
hmboo, which serred her alternately ^ a crnteh to suatain her Ming 
strength on earth, and a wand with which to^ exercise power orer the 
spirits of the air. 

As Whrtlaw with ancertain and reluctant steps approached her, hii 
eyes were fixed on this instrument, and something Hke a smile of con«» 
tempt ettrled his lip. The old woman saw it, and, as was usoal with 
her upon all occasions when she wished to be parlicutarly cabalistie 
ittipfeinTe, she addressed him in doggrel rh^fine. 

■ 

^ Of buMiii weakMM^ jomI of stvength di^tee, 
A symbol see in this charm'd rod of mine !• 
Wfkk this I stay my feeble steps on earth, 
With Ab I pre %> airy spiritoUvUi. 
Beware!— >lest in its twofoU use yoasae 
Aught that should make you scorn my power or me.** 



These werdsi were aeconpanled with some of Jfnno^a most efifeetim^ 
griknaeea* She eipened wide her large pt ominent eye», and glared upos 
Una till the bold sceptic trembled; then fixing them on the earth, 
with her brows knit and her left hand supporting her chin, she stood a# 
if meditating what she should do to pnnish hvan for the irrererenl smile 
aba had detected* 

'^ What would ytra say t» ne, good Junof saM Whitlaw, hi an 
aeeent of respect and kindneas, which nothing but terror could bate 
diawK from him, when addressing e«e of her rttee. 

Nobody eouldi know ihia better than th# old woman herself, an^ 
feeling that she had hold of his dastard spirit, she determined togiwil 
a gripe Before he escaped; therefore, again raising her rery Inrfble- 
teokiog oyca t» Ua hoe, and eiteadlag her bamboo towards him, she 
said: 

** What would Juno say to you 7 
Unsmiie that smite, or you shall md ! 
A negro and a slave am I ;-» 
But if it please the poiwers on hig^-o 
Those fearfbl powers that fill the air. 
Holding mysteriene oiimsel tliere>** 
On me their wondroua gifts to send, 
[ All mortals must before me bend. 
Kneel lowljr then upon the mossy sod. 
And kisa repentant my avenging r«d. 
Obey I and love and joy are thine ! 
Rebel! aiid vengeance deep is mine 
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Upon this awfal summons, the nominal freeman knelt down before 
the nominal slave, and did in sober earnest most literally kiss the cane 
she extended to him, while the old woman chuckled inwardly; nay, 
an observant and tranquil-minded spectator might have perceived that 
outwardly, too, she evinced somewhat of the malicious triumph which 
so agreeably tickled her spirit. Her queer mouth twisted and con- 
tracted itself in a. very remarkable manner, and there was a comical 
movement in her head that would have infinitely amused any lover of 
fun who had seen and understood it. 

Whitlaw, however, neither saw nor understood anything, but that 
he was in the power of a hateful sorceress, leagued with the devil, and 
in some sort his vicegerent here on earth, whose power and activity 
in the particular spot he inhabited was the necessary consequence of 
the " wealth of niggers'' on Paradise Plantation ; an evil which he in- 
wardly swore should be atoned for by the sufferings of this accursed 
race. Meanwhile, self-preservation and self-gratification were of 
course his principal objects; and urged by the feeling which these 
dictated, he framed his features into a look of very meek obedience 
as he rose from his humble position, and repeated his question — 

*' Now, good Juno, what would you say to me?" 

One of the old .woman's favourite tricks to produce effect was to 
change her dialect, from the English she had learned but too well dur- 
ing her days of happiness, to. the negro gibberish usually spoken by 
her race; declaring that, when using the former, she was ** under a 
power," and could. not help ik 

She now replied to Whitlaw without the aid of inspiration. 

" I'se right-down glad, massa 'dential clerk, you dutiful to the spirits. 
I 'spect Juno can help you a spell, Massa Whitlaw, with the black 

beauty. — Please speak civil, 'cause of the spirits One — two — ^^Ihree. 

Oh! there they are, skimming and dipping over your head. Speak 
civil, Massa Whitlaw, 'cause else they'll b^ on me 'gen, and that works 
Juno." 
.. " Civil 1" muttered Whitlaw between his teeth. '* D " . 

'* Oh . . .hi Oh . . .hi" cried Juno, shuddering, and raising 
her bamboo towards the heavens, '< Oh ... hi They are coming, 
they are coming—." 

Well, then," said Whitlaw, turning pale, ** there's money for ye. 
And harkye " 

Here he bent down to^ the level of old Juno's ear, and, as if fearing 
that the spirits she talked of should overhear him, whispered the com- 
mission he wished to entrust to her. 

*' Ay — ay — ay," replied the.sybiU nodding her head mysteriously 
three times, and then bursting out in a tone of triumph : 
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" Done! done it shall be ! 
And fear not that she 
l^halldare wrestle with me, 
Or much longer continue rebellious to thee." 

. She then made a sign that he should again lower his head to a leyel 
with hers; and having in her tarn whispered something to him, she 
started back towards the bat, then paused, and seeing that he still re- 
mained where she left him, her wand was raised into the air, and the 
word '* Away !" uttered in aloud, shrill, shrieking accent, that seemed 
preternaturally prolonged till it had reached the craven heart of Whit- 
law ; when he too started off, and departed from the spot as fast as his 
long legs could carry him. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Whatever might have been the whispered compact between Whit- 
law and his inspired agent, the immediate consequence of it was the 
disappearance of Phebe from her mother's hut. Several days passed, 
and Peggy heard no tidings of her ; but in the interval Edward Bligh 
paid her another midnight visit, to inform her of the reasons he had 
for believing that her daughter had not been sold at Natchez. 

''Thank God for that. Master Edward I" she exclaimed. ''Any- 
thing is better than to have her sold away off the place. — ^But do yoil 
think, sir," she continued, *' that the clerk has put her into prison?" 

Tears of deep but patient suffering rolled, almost unconsciously to 
herself, down Peggy's cheeks as she spoke. Edward's heart was 
wrung as he looked at her sunken, melancholy features ; and though 
he certainly had no great faith in the circumstance himself, he related 
the manner in which Juno had replied to the inquiry of Lucy, by pro- 
nouncing the word "Safe." 

" She did! she did!" cried Peggy in an ecstasy. " Then safe she 
is, Master Edward, as surely as I now hear your voice." 

" Is it possible, Peggy," replied the young man almost reproach- 
fully, "that you, who are a Christian, can place such confidence in a 
word uttered by that poor crazed cripple?" ' 

"Crazed, Master Edward !~0h! Juno is not crazed — ^unless 
crazed folks know more than uncrazed ones." 

" How should she know more, Peggy? What means of knowledge 
can she possibly have beyond the rest of ye? I hope she is crazy, 
poor soul ! for if not, she is unquestionably an impostor." 

"I may not say no, when you say yes, Master Edward," replied 
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Peggy respectfally ; ''but the miiiter hioMKlf kmwi, and all the 
overseers as well, that there is na use in not bdieving Juno. All 
she speaks comes trae." 

Edward wisely avoided any discussion on the subject, and pro- 
«0eded to iaquira tha raaioQ of the people's liavf ag tbseiKed them- 
•ehret kom worship on Mm wght of Uie Sabbath ; to which Peggy re^ 
piled that Ae wooid widiogly toll him all she had heard. *^ Bol 
tboa agaio, Master Edward/' she aaid, ** you will find that Juno kaew 
jBMra thaM any other body." 

She thai prooeaded to reiata, that on the Batorday night, Juno en** 
tared har hut long aftar aha and the chiidren were in bed, and havhig 
awakened her, very gently whispered inheraar-^ 

''Pray to the great God of the white man and the negro, kneeling on 
your own Qoor, to-morrow night, if you would save from destruction 
those who have mercifully spoken to you in the name of the Lord." 
. A similar visit, Peggy said, accompanied by the same admonition, 
had been made in the course of that night to every hut on the estate in^ 
habited by any of the congregation; and, " wonderful to tell," she 
IMlded, "in two instances in which poor unoonverted aoub irere 
lod^ in the same chamber with the faithful, old Juno contrived la 
do her errand without ih^r knowing that aha had entered among 
tbamatall/' 

The old woman'a manner of effecting her objet upon Urn ooeaaioft 
was certainly extraordinary, and her step must have been as rapid a$ 
it was silent, for it appeared that between the setting and the rising of 
the sun the had traversed the grounds in all directions. 

"At any rate, Peggy," observed Edward, as he prepared to take his 
leave, "ahe has not improved my opinion of her by preventinjg my 
faithful flock from meeting me in the forest. Should she repeat this, 
I shall deeply regret that our meetings were ever made known to her." 

So saying, he departed, leaving a degree of peace and hope with 
Peggy, respecting the lale of her child, which be wm himself very far 
from sharing. 

Edward bad refused to let his sister accompany him on this mid- 
night expedition, in consideration of the early hour at which the 
waggon would pass on the morrow which was to convey her to 
Katchez ; and it was in truth not long after his return that the inde- 
scribable rumble of a huge American market-waggon, over corduroy 
roads, was heard approaching Fox's clearing. ' The first vibration of 
this sound gave Lucy warning to descend from her little low-roofed 
chamber, which now seemed to wear an aspect a thousand times 
more endearing than it had ever done before ; but she had time to 
linger, and even to mount the ladder-like stair again, to bid it another 
farewell, before the far-resoundiog machine appeared in sight. 
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^^fedfer Ltfcy'iltfe to KAldbM, brAe eembrC of itoortiog terit 
fti^r «lr«ige hinna ; bujt he lelt «tra»g^y peitNMdeil dttt aoUUag vmU 
80 much contribute to her safety, in case danger fell upoft Um, m 
ttmr aevar fafty4Bg beea 6eeii te gs Ui er Ibere. Tho ody peiVMi who 
]kMW Uoi bf MBue ki Uielow« imui Mrs. SJhepheid ; ftnd frmn Imp 
j^ tiiK>ugftt Ihere CMiM te liUl« to fetr , eTM stuNild Ae he^ 
pi liw wo(^l«iid sf^osUe of the aegraes, iprovidadlioavoiMoscaBelO' 
^fuU was fiossiUolho idoBtifyiag UflMolf /as liio hnHmT^l hm 
fFork"WOBia«« 

Wiiboiit iiiUy teajberioi; wilh lioof iolo oH Ins jwuiau lor lbif,«*^fQr 
ppt (or worlds wouU be }i«¥o b>ld hat bow 4arkly <Mio sbadowt 4f 
events that were to come rested upon the path he hod Co fflead,«*^£d<«- 
word mode her ondoiolaod 1hot« ki biB^piQioB, It woidd ke hiiter for 
Ihem io jooet only ovory Suoday io Ike fereoi, aad paoi that day 1^ 
gether in Lbe qoiot, poaeofol iBaonor they wore wont to 4o, ifaao for 
himio bo ever aooo wiibber «t NatchoE* 

Noithor Iho omployment bo had choson for bor, aor lbe wtU ood 
j»ffOcarious oj^ialoooe be bad mwrfcod out for hiflaself« appeared io Loof 
Oi all liMy to oontribitto to Ibo happioeii of oithor. A ihoosaod iimca 
would she have preforrod oooteouig iho drudgery of tbetr teachtag 
logolber as Iboy had biibofio dose, to lbe oortaia se^aratioo ood very 
doubtful adyai^ages of ibis oow sohomo ; but Edward bad made faor 
fool that it was her duly to ohay bim» and obe dotersii«ed to do flo,-<* 
unless, as a terrible idea which oftoo oamo aoross ber made her Ifaiiifc 
poasiUo-HAoiess a more obvioiis duty atitl ibould oblige ber to oiiMi- 
toto bar owo jadgiiieat far bis. 

Jt was therefore with a fooliAg of tdopreasion aloM>st oqaal to wbal 
it might have cost her in belter days to have pitied a far differoal bomo« 
that Lucy mounted the waggon that was to convey her from Fox's 
clearing to the gay and beautifjttUlookittg town of Natchez. 

There are few coogregatioas of boqsies so any laad Ihat off^r a lairer 
9afeci io the eyo than this of Natoboz. The suddoa and isolated eto* 
yation of its position, commanding, as it does, aa unbroif^o eoopaoso of 
forcat aad enormous extent, ihrougk which 4be gi^atie Missisaippf rolls 
its miye^lic stream, brighlly vJsiUo at jntorvais for auwy autos bolbap 
and dowa ito oourae. is of ilseiU^ m ibH regioa of level samenoaa, a 
fory oibilafatiog toataro. 

Xho towji, Iboagb it baa do orobitootora} gnieea to emboUaoh A« is 
IMifariholess gay^locjwg aad pmtty ia ao coiamon 4leg»ae. Nofhiai 
seems to suggest idoasof f aoatar oiyoyaiofit ia ibeostoraal appoaraaao 
of dwoUiag-bousos ibaa 4ho#e 4ioatrivaaces lor obtaiatog air and sbtde 
whiob are bund ia all warm oounbrioa. Wbethor the saaM affisel bo 
produood by 4b V <n) Uio w WM^ii^ ^f IbsiO who are to ^4bo 
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ner born/' I know not ; but I believe no native of a jsomewhat north- 
ern climate ever looks upon these preparations for shade in the midst 
of sunshine, without feeling that they promise a very enviable sort of 
enjoyment. 

Natchez. abounds in verandas, balconies, and awnings; in addition 
to which, abundance of ine orange-trees fill the air with their perfume. 
The -vegetation is universally bright and abundant, and the whole 
scene animated by the variety of its living groups ; among which, 
creoles,.quadroons, and negroes are found in nearly equal proportions ; 
while not unfrequently a party of Indians, more picturesque than any 
of them, may be seen sadly and silently gazing upon the wide expanse 
that was ence their own, but which they now traverse with the timid 
step of an intruder. 

On the whole, therefore, the spectacle that meets (he eye on emerg- 
ging, from the forest behind Natchez is sufficiently beautiful to en- 
liven any spirit less profoundly sad than that of poor Lucy; but, in 
truth, she saw it not. Seated in a corner of the waggon, her close 
bonnet pulled low over her face, and her eyes shut, — in (he hope of 
stopping the national catechism to which she was exposed from (he 
driver, as to whence she came, where she was going to stop, ei ceetera 
—•by feigning to be asleep, — ^the melancholy girl saw nothing till the 
vehicle drove up to the brick pavement before Mrs. Shepherd's door ; 
and perhaps she would willingly have closed her eyes again, when they 
showed her the grim, sharp, sour features of the stiff mistress of the 
establishment to which she was about to belong. 

"Sob I here you be, then," was the first salutation that greeted her. 
<*Well, I didn't need have been in a pucker about your beauty, 
nohow! Why, you're as pale as new whitewash. I calculate you 
can't stand much steady work, Miss?" 

'<I am not in bad health, madam; but I rose very early this 
morning, which has perhaps made me paler than usual." 

*' Humph I I expect that you calculate early-rising to be bad for 
the health, then : but that's not a notion that will be approbated here ; 
so it's not over and above lucky." 

" I am never late in bed," replied Lucy gently. It required an 
effort to pronounce even these few words without tears. The obser- 
vation of Mrs. Shepherd unluckily touched a chord that suddenly took 
her memory back to the time, little more than one short year ago, when 
Phebe used to enter her pretty, nicely-curtained apartment on tiptoe, 
and before she let in a sunbeam upon her young mistress, watched 
cautiously to see if her fine eyes were open to receive it. 

Poor Lucy felt much more angry at her own weakness for suffering 
such a thought to affect her, than at the harshness of the words which 
gave rise to it. But some of her mental reproaches ought to have 
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fallen upon her uncalculaling thoughtlessness in leaving her breakfast 
untasled. The waggon-road to Natchez, from the necessity of going 
round a very wide, unfordable creek, was somewhat more than twelve 
miles; and deliberate as that motion must have been which carried her 
over it at the rate of two miles an hour, it is nevertheless certain that 
the continuance of it for six hours, when fasting, did make Lucy feel 
very pain^ily exhausted ; a weakness which may be the more readily 
excused, when the depressed stale of her spirits at parting (br the first 
time in her life from her brother is taken into consideration. 

Her slight and delicate frani6, however, was animated by a mind 
that would not have disgraced one promising greater strength ; and her 
tearful propensities were chased by a genuine smile when Mrs. 
Shepherd continued the conversation by saying, ''I expect you'll be 
for beginning your boarding at once. Miss Bligh?'' 

" I should indeed be very glad of some breakfast," replied Lucy. 

''I guess so; and I'll be selling the work you are to start with 
while you eat it: that's til for tat, you know. Didol" screamed the 
mistress of the house, without moving from her place behind the 
counter. 

A little negress of about ten years old answered the-call. 

''Take a cup. of coffee and a roll for the new lady into the keeping- 
room; and tell Miss Glarinda Bbtterworth to come tome." 

Miss Glarinda BuUerworlh appeared accordingly. 

''Here's the new Miss for the plain-work. Miss Clary. Show her 
in ; and then step back to me for the froc^-skirts she's to begin with. 
She'll be after eating her breakfast while I fix 'em.*" 

The young person thus addressed was far from ill-looking ; but 
there was a little air of pretension and hauteur about her, particularly 
observable as she ran her eyes over the attire of the humble personage 
committed to her charge, which might have been very disagreeable to 
one who had in any degree aspired to competition with the elegance of 
a young/Natchez sempstress of unmixed white blood. Luckily, this 
was a presumption that Lucy dreamed not of; and consequently the 
little toss of the head, and the lazy, reluctant sort of step, with which 
Miss Clar^ preceded her to the keeping-room, were as -harmless as 
the'chirpings of a gay-plumaged bird. 

The keeping-room was a good-sized parlour behind the shop ; and 
Lucy found assembled there four young women, who, with herself and 
her conductor, formed the whole company of Mrs. Shepherd's very 
thriving needlework establishment. 

** How d'ye do. Miss Lucy Bligh?" exclaimed a bright-faced, black- 
eyed girl as she entered, whose countenance expressed, in pretty equa 
proportions, boldness and good-humour: '' we have been looking for 
you this half-hour." 
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** You foehava yoursdf , Mi^g Arabella Tamtias/^ said « damMl nt 
least a dozen years her senior, who, from lier silualton at the head of a 
loDg work-labic, a care^ui frown upon her t>row, and an airaf {K-eciston 
over her whole |)crson, was evidently the deputy eoaimaoder-iiiH^ef : 
*' that's no way lo r<»ceive a new-comer." 

Lucy paused for a momenl afler she entered, to see if she should^ 
invited to any pHrticiilar place in the apartment : l»ut this not being the 
case, she.pla4H>d iK^rself at a little table near one of the windows, wliieh 
being open, tempted her, both froni the fresh air and fine prospect 
which i I oflered. 

•*Beg your pardon, but that's my place, if you fdease/' said the 
haughty Miss vCJarinda^ pfacing her hand upon the back of the chair 
thus unintentionally usur{)ed. Lucy quitted it instantly-; whenher 
conductor, putting the middle finger of her right hand in her mouth, 
and then ensconcing it in her thiml)le, sat fierself down lo work, with- 
out uttering a single syllable more, either of introductioB or' wel- 
come. 

'*'Will you please to sit here? "said a girl, the sweetness of whose 
voice and accent caused Lucy involuntarily to hasten her stepassfie 
approached to accept the olfered chair. This welcome overture came 
from the youngest and the prettiest girl in the rOom ; but her large 
eyes, as she raised them lo give the' stranger a glance of welcome, hali 
an expression of shyness that made Lucy feel Che more grateful to her 
for the e(Torl she liad made to relieve her from her awkward |>osition. 

** Thank you very mudi," said Lucy,;** but I am afraid 1 shall be 
in your way ; don*t»lel mc derange all this beautiful lace." 

'* Oh no I *' replied the littie beauty ; ** here is quite room, and to 
spare, for you and me too." 

**Mind your work, Miss Talbot,^' was uttered from the top of th6 
table. 

A girl on the olher side of Lucy laughed aloud, and then said, in A 
tone ttiat hardly aiVecled to be a whisper, ** Cross old maids are a 
plague everywhere, a*n'l ihey, Miss Bligh? " 

** You think you may say anything lo-day, 'cause of the pine-apple. 
Miss Olivia; but Mrs. Shejdierd must look for another fore-woman 
if your tongue's to run (hat rale." 

Miss Olivia hummed a tune. 

At this momenl the little Dido entered, with a tray bearing a large" 
cup of coffee and a very delicate-looking while roll. Wherever there 
are slaves, all white persons who are hired lo work at any employment 
are sure to he delicalelv fed ; as the dilTiTence made between the two 
races is always as marked as possible in this particular, as well as in 
«ll others, 

* * I suppose you are half starved, Miss Lucy Bligh ? *^ said ttie kughr 
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iiig-eyed Arabella, in a tone that seemed to hover between quuziag 
and kindness. 

Lucy wisely chose to answer to the latter only, and replied with a 
very sweet smile, ♦* It is very true, indeed. I. have eaten nothing to- 
day, and have been travelling ever since four o'clock/^ 

'* My — I " responded Arabella, the good-humoured division of her 
piebald, character coming forward; ** what's one cop of cotfee after 
ibaX-? i say, black deyll, — you Dido, you,-rhring another cup of 
fiol&ehere, hot, hot, hot, and another roil, (his instant, or I'll roil you 
in no time." 

** You are very kind," said Lucy, really enjoying hor repast, and 
cheered to Ihiwk that neilher Mrs. Shepherd, her prim depuly, nor 
even Ihe sublime Clarinda were lo be her only com|)anions; **b(jtl 
am afraid ihal Mrs. Slieplierd will Ihink me absolutely voracious." 

** Never mind her if she docs," said Arabella: *' she's bound to 
board, as you know, and we're not to be treated like niggers." 

Miss Clarinda Bulterworlh left tbe room while Ihis was passing, 
and presently rettjrned with an armful of little white dresses, which, 
with a fitting accompaniment of threads and needles, she delivered 
over to Lucy *' to begin ; who, hastily concluding her breakfast, set 
herself with a most willing spirit lo her task. 

** Three on one side the table, and one on the other, ladies, is the 
way to have room fit — f6r nothing but just to run your needles into 
each other's eyes; so you'll please to walk over. Miss Lucy Bligh, and 
seat yourself by Miss Arabella Tomkins." 

Lucy obeyed ; but it was not without reluctance, that she quitted 
the side of the pretty creature who had been addressed by the fore- 
woman as Miss Talbot. It is true that she had not again addressed 
her ; but her first friendly words, and sundry little kind attentions 
during her breakfast, made her feel as if she were leaving a friend. 

Before Lucy again sealed herself, she proposed to lay aside 4ier 
shawl and bonnet, which Miss Talbot had taken from her and laid u|)on 
the (able. 

'• These things will be in the way here, ma'am," said she, address- 
ing the superior: **sball I lake lliem to my room?" 

"You're to sleep with mo. Miss Bligh," exclaimed the preUy little 
Talbot eagerly ; ** so [ will show you the way." 

Tbe two girls left the room together, but not without a word of ad- 
monition from their chief, intimating that they were nut lo stay too 
long. 

In the short interview which they allowed themselves after mount-* 
Ing lo the little aliic allolted for their use, Lucy was pleased to observe 
that her companion uttered no phrase against any of iho party they had 
kft, or even the sour Mrs. Shepherd herself, but pointed out with 

9 • 
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pretty e^agerness all the little preparations she had made for her com** 
fort, and then said, ' ' Now let us make haste down stairs ; it is much 
better to please Miss Frampton if we can." ' 

Lucy's judgment as well as her temper led her to agree .very heartily 
in this opinion, and she followed her new friend down stairs with more 
lightness of heart than she had felt since Edward Grsl announced her 
new vocation. "It's eleven o'clock, ladies," was uttered by Miss 
Frampton as they entered. The two girls separated, each taking her 
allotted place ; and we must now 'leave Lucy sedulously engaged in 
propitiating the faVour of her employer by the rapid and skilful move* 
ment of her delicate fingers. 



CHAPTER XXL 

For some, hours after Lucy's departure, her brother again fell into 
that wavering state of mind which had already nearly shaken his rea- 
son. He had sent from him the only earthly object to which his heart 
clung; he had consigned to another the precious charge which his 
dying father bequeathed to his care ; he had left himself alone, sur- 
rounded by ignorance and sin, while the one bright spirit that God had 
given to cheer and sustain him in his thorny path was by his own act 
banished from the place that Nature assigned her by his side, to buffeft 
alone with the rude encounters inevitable in tlie position in which he 
had placed her. 

'' Lucy ! my pretty Lucy 1" he exclaimed, while tears of anguish 
rolled down his pale cheeks, '' how wilt thou bear ' the spurns that 
patient merit of the unworthy takes/ when thou hast no fond brother 
close at hand to love and comfort thee?" 

And then his imagination, active to an excess that too surely indi- 
cated disease, placed his gentle sister before him in a hundred diflerent 
situations in which she was exposed to vulgar insolence, or still more 
offensive admiration. 

He started up, determined at all risks to follow and reclaim her; but 
ere he had walked a quarter of a mile from his door, another set of 
images seized upon his fancy with equal distinctness. He heard the 
mingled accents of penitence and hope rising amidst the midnight si- 
lence of the forest from the race oppressed in body and in soul, whom 
God had called upon him to succour ; he saw them clinging to him 
and the failh he taught, in defiance of stripes and bonds. Should he 
forsake them ? No ! not even if by so doing he could place, his beloved 
m\ti on the throne of the world. No 1 bQ would share their bonds— 
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he would partake (heir stripes — he would follow and exhort them to lift 
their tearful eyes to God, till the bloody death that threatened him 
should close his lips for ever. 

And Lucy?— must her spotless life be offered up with his ? Ed- 
ward's soul shrunk from the needless sacrifice, and after pausing on his 
way for many minules with clasped hands and downcast eyes in earnest 
medilalion, he turned back, once more relieved by tliQ conviction that 
it was his duty to send his sister from him. 

Never was there a human soul on which virtue had a stronger hold 
than that of Edward Bli^h. Once more persuaded that he was doing 
right, his serenity returned, his mind recovered its wonted power, and 
he again believed himself capable of great and glorious actions. 

He now determined upon once more seeking Frederick Steinmark. 
He had already made a second visit to Reichland ; but the father of the 
family was in his fields, and he would not enter. With a spirit invigo- 
rated by renewed confidence in himself, Edward proceeded to the 
happy dwelling of his new friend. He was again, ushered into the 
common sitting-room, and again stood before the noble German 
forester ; but not, as before, was Frederick Steinmark the only object 
upon which his eye now rested. Standing beside him as he sat in his 
accustomed chair, with one hand resting on its high back, and the other 
lovingly caressing the scanty curls of her father, s4ood Lotte, certainly 
much fairer than the daughters of man if taken at their usual standard, 
and with a look at once so innocent and so brightly beaming with intel- 
ligence and joy, that it is impossible to conceive anything more likely 
to seize upon such an imagination as that of Edward, than was her 
figure as thus presented to him. Ke gazed for one short moment only, 
but her image thenceforward became the idol of his fancy, till every 
throbbing pulse was hushed for ev^r. 

Lotte was engaged, when yoUng Bligh approached, in pleading 
earnestly for some favour about which her smiling father seemed to 
hesitate. She stopped short however in her eager speech as soon as 
she saw him, and somewhat abashed by the ardent but involuntary 
gaze of the young man, curtsied slightly and prepared to depart. 

Lotte knew perfectly well, however, who he was ; for her father, 
though he carefully kept Caesar's secret, had given so animated and 
taithful a description of the forest schoolmaster that she could not 
mistake him ; and had he looked at her with less evident wonder and 
admiration, she would have greatly wished to become acquainted with 
a person who had so deeply interested her father. As it was, perhaps 
she was not sorry when Frederick Steinmark, while he held out one 
band to welcome Edward, retained her with the other. 

"You must not run away, Lottchen," said he. ** Mr. Bligh, this 
is my only daughter ; and there,'' pointing to the open portico before 
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the windows, ''are four idle sons of mine, as much bent upon a thrift* 
less frolic as if Ihey were in I'alherland, wIutc genllcs eallhecom Ihey 
do not reap. Your coming is a godsend for Uienn, I reallj believe 
I shifill now fitranl thiir poltlion, — which is for ns lo g9» ene and all, 
to eal osir dinner and pick slrawberries in a meadow behind KarKi 
milK--*lbat I may have the* pleasure of inlroduciug |ou to my whole 
family with as IjMle delay as possible." 

Edward answered with as much grace as any man could be expected 
to'do who was in the very act of falling desperately in lenre for the first 
time in his life. 

"That is well, then/' said Sleinmark, injreply to Edward's timid 
acceptance of the invitation ; ''and you may now go, Lptte« and an«* 
nounce to your mother, and the noisy party she has got round her, 
that it is my patriarchal ^ivill and- pleasiure this wild-goose scheme 
sliould lake place ; whereby we shall lose the decent comforts of my 
farm house' board, in order to gain the extraordinary gratification of 
eating a meal like so many houseless Bohemians. Away with ye 1" 

Lolte bounded across the long room and through the window, where- 
upon the arrival of h^ and her news at the portico was announoed 
by a discharge of hurrah« that seemed lo make (he welkin ring ; and the 
instant after, the whole parly dispersed and were out of sight, some ia 
one direction, some In anulher, in order lo collect the muUiludinous 
aTliclea of which the luxuries of a dimmer on the grass must be eom-* 
posed. Lotle darted otTio the garden to seek lettuces, lomatoes> cuv 
crimliers, and ail the other solid delicacies with which that metropolis 
of the vegetabl<; kingdom abounds. 

Even in the transient glance which Edward caught of her figure a$ 
she glided past the other windows, he perceived that she went not 
alone. He perceived too, to his sudden and unspeakable torment^ 
that tht^ stately figure which accompanied her seemed bending to con- 
verse with her with a sort of courtly assiduity, that, highly as he rated 
hrother's love among earthly affections, could not proceed from one 
who stood in that relation. 

** Now, my friend, we are alone,*' said Steinmark, **my wild flock 
are on the wing, and I may venture to tell you that our poor runaway 
is perfectly restored to health and strength after his weary travel and 
long fslst ; but I think it would be as well for you not to alttfmpt seeing 
bini at |)resent/' 

Such were the words of Frederick Steinmark, addressed to the man 
who, a few days before, bad spoken on this subject with a degree of 
feeling and agitation that it was almost painful lo witness. And how 
did he listen lo il now? His eyes fixed upon the spot at which he had 
seen Lolte disetppear, his ears insensible of Ihe sounds that reached 
them, and his whole person having the air of a man sleeping rather 
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than waking, be stood before Steinmark heart-slruck, silent, and inrt-' 
movable. 

The kind-tempered German smiled as he watched a fit of absence 
moro completely absorbing to ihe facullies than any, as he believed, 
thai he had ever hipiself indulged in. But sympaihising wilh the ma- 
lady, and feeling |hai it deserved all indulgence, he ir.ealed Edward 
exactly as ite Mould have wished lobo treated himself on all similar 
occasions; that istosav. he kfl him- unmolested to recover his wtis, 
while he pursued the lecture which the petition of Lolte had inler- 
rupied.^ 

The paiig which ban] transfixed Edward, though it left a wringing 
anguish at his heart which his afler-life was not long enough (o cure, 
kept not his serfses enchained beyond ona or two dreamy mom'*n(s ; 
and ho then started wilh a mixture of astonishment and olf^nded pride 
at seeing Sleinmark reading composedly in his easy chair, while he 
stood unnoticed before hhn. 

Edward turned to go ; but before he had taken a second step, the 
recollection of the party about to set otf for the meadow, the invitation 
he had received to join it, and the gratitude he owed for the important 
kindness already bestowed, made him turn again, and in a voice which 
many conOicting feelings caused to treml)(e,. he said : 

** 1 fear, 6ir, that I have intruded on you very inconveniently." 

Steinmark raised his eyes, and instantly perceived an expression of 
wounded feeling in the countenance of his interesting guest. 

"Intruded, Mr. filigh? No, not But, do you know, I suspect 
that, over and above the points of resemblance which we mutually 
discovered in each other when last we met, I may now shake hands with 
you on the discovery of another; My saucy children tell me thai I 
am the most absent man alive, but I think you beat me. Now, tell 
me, did you hear one word of all J said to you about Caesar?" 

"Caesar, sir!" repealed Edward, while a lingling consciousness of 
the cause of his strange innttenlion crimsoned his checks. "I. beg 
your fiardon : certainly I did not hear you name Caesar. How is be, 
sir!" 

** You could not have indulged in a fit of absence before any one 
more bound to forgive it than myself," r(fplied Sleinmark, laughing ; 
"and therefore I wilt repeat my assurances Ihat your protege is as well. 
as if he had never missed a meal orieared a flogging. But what are we 
to do with him next, my good friend?" 

Once more awakened to thoughts of earth, Edward entered eagerly 
and witli most anxious feeling into the subject. Ue slated the reasons 
be had for believing that the slave-holders throughout the country 
were more on the alert then ever to discover and punish all delin- 
quencies among their slaves, and hinted his serious apprehensions that 
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Mr. Sfeinmark himself might suffer for the pitying kindness he had 
extended to the poor runaway. 

*' I do not think that, even ^ere the thing discovered, they could 
punish me for the misdemeanour in any way that would materially 
annoy me," replied the German composedly ; ''but tell me, Mr. Bligh, 
has anything occurred to you since we met last to suggest the idea 
that these bloodhounds are more vindictive than formerly ?" 

Edward hesitated. " Before my answer to this question can be in- 
telligible, my dear sir,'^ he said, '* I thiak I must become for a short 
space my own biographer." 

'' You could not please me better," replied his host, wi}h a look and 
accent that might have given courage and confidence to Ihe most mo- 
dest spirit that ever shrunk from such a task ; "and indeed," he ad- 
ded, " you stand partly bound to this by promise. The preparations 
for our rural feasting will occupy the projectors of it for a full hour, 
I doubt not ; and I will lead yau to a spot where they will be sure to 
seek me, but less liable to interruption than this, where I can mean- 
while enjoy the gratification I so greatly wish for, of knowing some- 
thing more about a man so singularly unlike those amongst whom fate 
has thrown him." 

He led the way to tjie open window as he spoke, and having left the 
room, proceeded across the lawn to a bank of turf raised under the 
shelter of a noble tulip-tree. A semicircle of fine orange-trees nearly 
enclosed it in the fron^, but leaving an opening to a small flower-garden, 
so evidently of feminine arrangement, that Edward, as he took his 
seat upon the bank, felt almost asif he was again in the presence of the 
wondrous creature who had flashed across his sight more, as he thought, 
like a vision of light than a reality. 

It was indeed a lovely noot — sheltered, cool, fragrant and seques- 
tered, well-suited both for confidence and repose ; and here Edward 
Bligh recounted the sad incidents of his life, and the singular position 
in which they had left him and his young sister, with a simple pathos 
that went to the very heart of the good German, and created a feeling of 
admiration and attachment to both the orphans which he was far from 
attempting or intending to express in words. 

" But why, in the name of kind feeling and good fellowship, Ed- 
ward, is not your dear Lucy with us here? If our situations had been 
reversed — if you had had the home and I the sister, she would not 
have been now in Mrs. Shepherd's store at Natchez. So there is not 
such perfect sympathy between us, Bligh, after all." 

But there was moisture in the eye of Steinmark as he spoke; and as 
he uttered this reproach, he held out his hand to the object of it. 
Edward grasped that friendly hand with deep emotion, and replied 
with perfect frankness ; 
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" Nor do I think I could have had the heart to place her there after 
seeing you, had it not been for Cae^^ar^and for (he weight of obligation 
I had already taken on myself for his sake. To have thrown another 
upon your bounty, even though that other was my sister, merely be- 
cause I read your generous heart in your eyes, would have been like 
oxtorlion, — I could not do it." 

"Surely you blundered egregiously, my young friend, in placing 
two such acts, as hiding a runaway negro In a country where murder 
has been repeatedly committed to [>unish those who would befriend ihe 
race, and receiving your glorious sister Lucy as a friend and inmate 
upon the same fooling. In the first case, I freely confess that I do 
think I showed myself to be a very good-natured fellow, and that you 
ought to make me your best, bow for receiving so dangerous a guest as 
Cesar; but for the second, I most trdly believe that the obligation 
would be much more on our side than yours. You may partly guess, 
Edward, how profound must be the retirement in which weHve; and 
would it be a slight good, think you, for my Lolte to have, for the first 
time in her life, such a companion as your gentle, patient, and ac* 
complisbedLucy?" 

There was something most deliciously soothing to the feelings of 
Edward in the idea that it was possible his sister might become the 
favoured and favourite friend of Lolle Sleinmark. He murmured some 
few words expressive of grateful feelings, and his countenance spoke 
more eloquently than his tongue ; but Frederick Sleinmark was far from 
guessing what a rush of unspeakable gratitude his words had produced; 
for, in most simple truth, he meant exactly what he said, in declaring 
tlial the society of such a girl as the Lucy of Edward's narrative would 
bean inestimable blessing to his daughten 

** This day," resumed Sleinmark, *' will make you in some degree 
acquainted with my family. But there is also a young stranger with 
us, a countryman, who has wandered thus far from the falherlandisolely 
for the gratification of a wandering fancy. My eldest son mac^e ac- 
quaintance with him in Philadelphia, and has brought him to his forest 
home ; and this Sigismond von Hochland really seems to deserve all 
the fine things our Fritz says of him. Nevertheless, I cannot allude 
to your touching story, Edward, before him, till you shall yourself 
know him sufficiently to admithim to your friendship : but my wife must 
hear it, and her invitation will then be joined to mine for the speedy 
arrival of your dear sister among us. And yet," continued Steinmark 
thoughtfully after a moment's silence, *' eager as I am for this, I do 
believe it will be more prudent to get Csesar off the premises before 
she arrives. Should he unhappily be discovered here, I fear that both 
you and your Lucy might sufler much inconvenience were your share 
in the transaction to be traced. I suspect that, even now, you are in 
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some degree a marked man jimong these abominjiW^ date- drivers, 
Edward. The absence of your woodland congregaiton on Sunday mght 
most decidedly indicales alarm amongst liiem; and i think, therefore, 
thdl 1 must counsel you, contrary as it is to my wishes, to let yoor 
8W( et sister remain where she is for a few days. You are quite right 
not to be seen with her at Natchez; but perhaiis on the Sabbath, 'tt 
she meets you in the forest, as yon talk of, we might arrange our idle 
Sunday ramble so as to etlect an introduction without bringing her to 
Keichland. It may be some eooselation for her to know that she bai 
friends so near her/' • 

This conversation respecting Lucy, her situation, and her feelings, 
did more towards restoring Edward entirely to himself than anything 
else could have possibly done. He most entirely agreed with Stein- 
mark that there was the greatest necessity, for all their ^kes, that the 
utmost caution should at this moment be used in everything with which 
they were mutually concerned : and this being admitted,, they set to 
scffemingand jslanning, prgposing and rejecting, a number of devicel 
for the disposal of Cffisar. 

But their consulialions were soon interrupted, their, privaey invaded, 
and all ihoughls for the future put to flight, by the appearance of the 
party which approached them from the housd. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

Vkt in advance of the rest was Hermann. Tt was he who, as usual, 
undertook to find his father aitd, more ditllcult far, to rou^e him front 
whatever occupation or reverie might have thrown its chains over him, 
and to bring him to join the joyous set who were starting off far KaH'i 
Erdleer^ Fald, as the hot far-dislant place of their destination wai 
constantly called by all the family ; though the young miller very grave- 
ly declared, that if it produced no crop more valuable than the e/d- 
hreran from which liiey cho^e to name it, he would plough It up ih spitd 
of them all. Notwithstanding this assumption of prudence in the lordf 
of the land to which ihey were going, Ihere was not ohtt of the set wild 
dp|)eared to enter into the Strawberry frolic with more zeal than him- 
self. With liis mother on one arm, and a huge Itftsket on the other, 
Karl came next in order, the very emblem of youth, health, and cliee^ 
fulness. His large straw hat seemed rattier to be suspended upon some 
sturdy bunch of his thick sunny curls, than to be fixed in the ordinary 
mode upon his head ; while his laughing blue eyea looked out from 
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^nder it as if to challenge the anlicipated exclamations its extraordinary 
posilioii might elicit. • ' 

Mary, wlu) looked, as her husband often told her, a great deal loo 
prctiy and too young to be the molher of soslalwarl a youth, walked 
beside him, looking up into his bright young face with an eye almost as 
mirthful as his awn, though In sage and sober accents she repeated once 
and again — 

'*Kari! Karl! what will your countryman— a baron tool— think 
of your wild ways? Besoher, Karl, or, upon my word, 1 must fall 
back upon the squadron behind. What a very queer boy you arel 
Whenever you are more than commonly disposed to be whimsical, it 
seems to me that you always select me for your companion. I ana 
afraid I have very little dignity, Karl." 

** Not the very least bit in the world, mother. Now, if you were 
only in the slightest degree like my ever reverenced, honoured, and 
honourable auntKaroline, born Baroness Von Uberkumpher, hpw dif- 
ferently would all your children treat you 1 But don't take on, molher, 
*-itcan*t be helped now ; So you may as well bring down your spirit 
to your condition, and submit to be loved and adored by your re- 
publican children, just as if there was no such thing as dignity in the 
world-" 

Behind Iho mother and son followed the unrustic figure of Fritz, 
Tery carefully and cauiiously driving a wheelbarrow containing all the 
weightier matters necessary to the feast; and the procession closed by 
a trio, consisting of Lotto, Stgismond Von Hochland, and Henrich. - 

When they first started, Henrich was as usual at Lotto's side ; but 
ere they reached the orange-trees, the description Von tloehland wa$ 
giving her of the scenery Rear his own residence in Westphalia won 
him from il,and the stranger was now walking between them. The 
gay and animated young man spoke in his native^ tongue, which, 
though native also {o his companions, was ho longer their ordinary 
language, and it had for both of them a charm which certainly in-^ 
creased the pleasure with which they listened to hlnni. Lotto, though 
her gayer spirits prevented her pining for \he land of herhirth with the 
intense longing after it which embittered the existence of her brother,^ 
had nevertheless drunk in its poetry, and revelled ip the description^ 
of its foenery , till she too was as devotedly a child of Germany in her 
heart as himself; and loved Us voice, and its music, its storied ca»lles, 
and its sunny hills, as if she remembered the early days she had passed 
among them. The arrival of Sigismond was certainly the most ani- 
mating event that had ever broken the monotony of their peaceful lives; 
and perhaps it was some conciousness of the pleasure he gave which 
inspired the animated expression his handsome countenance wore, as 
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he rapidly poured forth his recollections and his feelings (o the willing 
ears of the brother and sister.. ^ 

But though earnestly engaged in conversation, they w6re neverthe- 
less as actively assisting as the rest of the party in the business of the 
day. Hen rich bore in each hand a basket of something, he knew not 
what, which Karl had committed to his charge; Sigismondhad swung 
ov<T his shouldec with very reverend care a delicate frail, filled with 
salad, entrusted to him by Lulte; while the fair maiden herself very 
daintily balanced between her two hands, at first setting ont, a little 
basket without a handle, packed by herself, wherein, womanlike, she 
had mixed utility with elegance; for It contained jcream from her own 
pretty dairy, enough, according (o Hermann's instructions, to drown 
all Karl's strawberries, together with abundance of sweet-scented flowers 
to strew around the spot they should select forthe scene of tl^eir repast. 
But as Sigismond grew more animated, this double-handed caution be- 
come more embarrassing, for she could not look towards him without 
endangering the balance; so^at length she stopped, saying, " Ff enrich, 
do you not think we could contrive to envelop my cream and flowers 
in a napkin, and then swing it over a stick, as Herr Sigismond has 
done his frail?" 

It was exactly as the trio stopped to make this proposed alteration 
in the arrangement of the baggage, that Steinmark and Edward, obey- 
iog the call of Hermann, came forth from the shelter of the orange- 
trees and joined the party. Steinmark felt that he had perhaps enlisted 
his new friend in a party too gaily ligiit- hearted to be agreeable to one 
who had so many heavy cares upon his mind ; hut it was done, and 
could not be recalled ; so the next thought that crossed his benevolent 
mind was how to make the day pass pleasantly with him. He per- 
ceived at a glance that the gay young baron was enlisted into the play- 
ful service of the hour, and perceiving some unfinished arrangement 
about the packages which surrounded Lotte, he put his arm through 
Edward's, and leading him up K> her, said, 

** Here, Lottchen, I bring you a very valuable recruit, able and 
willing to help you in all the vagaries you may choose to perform. 
Berr Hochland, give me leave to introduce to you my valued friend 
Mr. Edward Bligh." 

If Frederick Steinmark's object was to put Edward at his ease, he 
failed completely : it was not ease he felt, — every faculty was on the 
stretch, every sense was strained. But if, thoughtless of his ease, his 
purpose was to make him happy, he succeeded perfectly : happiness 
unfelt, unknown, unimagined till that moment, throbbed in his breast 
and. bounded through his veins. 
.. He was close to Lotte. Lotto was speaking to him ; she smiled too, 
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smiled bn him as she placed the light burthen she allotted him on his 
arm; and with the exception of some ecstatic intervals, when a. rapt 
enthusiasm had seemed to raise'him altogether abovothe jays or sorrows 
of this mortal state, this moment was. decidedly the happiest of his life. 

Joyously then did the troop march onward towards the mill. But 
though the distance was short, the way — on this occasion at least — was 
long. Fritz oyerturned the wheelbarrow at one spot, and Sigismond's 
frail slipped ofT his stick at another. Lottchen stumbled as the Herr 
Hochland was tallying to her of fatherland ; but Edward was, close 
behind, and'his hand prevented her basket, if not herself, from falling. 
Steinmark and Hermann amused themselves with finding out^cross 
nooks in the short bit of forest they had to pass, and then trying who 
could best recover them, — an exercise at which the senior beat the 
junior hollow. Mary and Karl continued together, and pursued their 
way with as much steadiness as the gambols of the young miller would 
permit; and Henrich still hung on the skirts of his countryman, en- 
joying from time to time such renewal of their former conversation as 
the desultory nature of their progress would permit. 

But it was astonishing to observe the multitude of unforeseen ac^ 

cidents which detained them. Sometimes it was a very harmless 

snake which darted from bush to brake before them, but which KarF, 

in the superQuily of his activity, declared must be chased and put out 

of harm's way ; whibh meant, as he explained it, to be placed beyond 

the power of giving or-recetviog injury for evermore. Then Lotto's 

eyes were accidentally raised to a marvellous cluster of wild grapes 

that hung above their heads, and the baskets must be placed on the 

ground, and the grapes, must be won, before another step forward 

could be taken. At another time a whole bevy of J}utterflies seemed to 

spring up, as it were, from the ground, and showed themselves so 

brightly beautiful to the unaccustomed eyes of the gay Sigismond, that 

he must perforce catch some of them. Then followed laughter at his 

want of skill, accompanied by consolatory assurances that what ho 

mistook for marvels were in truth the most ordinary insects thai 

Louisiana produced. In short, so much time was exj)ended in this 

ramble over a plain path of a mile and a half long, that by the time they 

reached the Erdbeere Feld^ Karl, who proclaimed himself master of 

the revels, as one of his manorial rights, declared that if they did not 

all and every of them set about gathering the strawberries forthwith, 

and that steadily and perseveringly, without gossip, sport, or idleness 

of any kind, they might as well set off again to return as they came, 

for the purpose of the expedition would be defeated, inasmuch as it 

would be found impossible to complete the work in reasonable time for 

dinner. 

. This solemn remonstrance produced the desired effect— in a moment 
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the vtioia party were to be «een scattered ringly over the field ; mi 
though before the commanded qiianlily was fully furiiisbed, some 
alteratioa in ihis disposition of (he gleaners look |ilace» and ^giamond 
had approached LoUe on one side, and Edward on the, other, the 
busiiiess "was on ihe wliole well and' punctually Accomplished. And 
then 4he riot and the din of unpacking ihe whet'lbarraw, and di^)pfiing 
with all imaginable inconvenience and enjoyment its cooJenls upon the 
grass, followed ; and Ihat sort of happy, noisy confusion look place, 
which those only can conceive who have shared in (he very delighlful 
but very unaccountable enjoymenl of preparing a dinner upon the 
grass. 

A few short hours ^before, any one who well knew Edward Bligh 
would have declared (hat no iscene could have less charm for him (ban 
the one in which he was now engaged. Mir(h in his best and happiesjt 
days had but little attraction for him ; and (hough he lovfed (o wander 
for hours amid (he beauLitul scenery of his native Sl^te; (he con* 
temptalive (em|>er of his mind communica(ed a pensive, quiet com't 
posure to his step, as unlike as possi(»le to (he noisy, bounding progress 
which at one moment sent his present companions forward at Uie rale 
of five miles an hour, while at anolher they all stopped short as if spell- 
bound, (o fmd subject (qt mirth in they knew not what, and an excuse 
lor tarrying, they knew not why. Still less, perhaps, was the scene 
which followed such as he would have heretofore joined in with 
pleasure ; but now his eyes shot forth glances of young joy, as he 
found himself seated on4he grass t)eside Lolle Steinmark. Could he 
have looked into her heart, he migh( perhaps have lost a portion of the 
in(oxiGa(ing pleasure he now far (he tirst (ime tas(ed. Ue might have 
seen that the ready ear, the gende smile, (he cour(eous reply she JenI 
him, ^'ere rallier the result of what she believed lo be her father's 
wishes than of her own. He might have discovered, that even while 
her beautiful eyes were turmni on him, she was unconsciously listening 
to every word pronounced, whether lo her or to another, on the other 
side, where sat Sipismond. But he saw, he knew nothing but (hat he 
was seated in dear, familiar, friendly intercourse beside (he only woman 
who had ever charmed his senses, and (aught him to know w hat poets 
mean by "Love." 

In truth, it was a pleasant banquet to all. The jocund laugh went 
round, and so did the bright light goble( of (heir native wine— a luxury 
furnished by the good Baron Steinmark in greater abundance than his 
rustic brethren wished or approved ; but on occasions like the present, 
the forest family drank to (heir distant kinsman's health with cordial 
gratitude. Then followed some (5f their still fondly cherished native 
airs. Lotte sang with the wild untutored sweetness of a bird. Her 
ear was e&eellent, and Henrich taught her by his flageolel all the most 
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popular tunes of Germaoy, a large ^oIlectioTi of which had been sent 
him by his uncle. The wofrds loo wlifch $he sang were' generally of 
Henrich*^ cornpo^lion, an(f foi: Ihe m^sl part expres^eti' his. cringing 
love for (he soil that gave him birth. 

It was perhaps in compliment lo Sigismond II19I LoUe on Ihis oc- 
casion selected a ballad in whicJi Henrich had poured forlh, on a well- 
know^n German air, and in his native tongue, all the glowing patriotic 
feelings which more than w9raie^-r-wJiich in Irutii Ijurm^d in hid 
breast; and the touching style la which she sang it gave sufficient evi- 
dence that every word foujnd its echo in her own heart. Fredericl^ 
and Mary exolianged a glanee, and »iglied : Ih'ey.well knew {Ienrich*s 
ardent love of the country liiat was no longer his, but Ijll now ihcy 
had neither of them bsen fully aware how de/eply Loile sympathised 
in this feeling. . " 

The elfect of the ballad aod Lottc'$ manner 6f singing it was stidi- 
ciently powerful on all present. Ed^ward, who understood quite 
enough of the laiigxiaga to caich tine i*eeling it inspired, would have 
joyfully given half the existence remaining to him on earth could be 
ihtireby have heco^ea native Gernian. The e.yes of Henrich over- 
flowed; and even bi^ gay brotherp, now so (irmly rooted in the ^oil 
to which th«y bad beo^ transplanted, looked sad and thougJuful, 
Young Sigismond alone cpjoyed the whole ihin^-^melody, words, and 
l^e deep feeling which accompanied them— ^wUh unmixed, ddight, 
''Charming I ch?.rining ! charming V* he enLclaimeJ, wUh clasped hands 
and glisteniog eyes.' '' Uoiif little did I expect lo hear such sounds 
in a Louisianian forest !*' 

"'And now Sigismond/' jsaid Fritz, *' it is your turn. Lotte's wotrds 
laever heard before; but she sang them to the same. air^ if I i^istake 
not, on whicli you. composed your own patriotic rhapsody. The tune 
is good enough to bear twice. We have had, as I gui^ss, the Steiiit- 
mark version — now let us have (he t^lochland/' 

X A vivid blush dyed the cheeky o^f the yoUjUg baron .at ^liis ^ddress^ 
but it passed in an instant, and wilh equal frankness and good bu'r 
mour he drew a ;Qute from his pocket, ami having; skilfully played the 
beautiful national air which LoLlo had just sung, he laid the instrcr 
iDcnt aside, aitd sai^ to the same notes, an'l in his own mus,ica,l lanr 
guage, some verses which he had written a few weeks belyre &f. 
Philadelphia, and performed for the benedl of his friend Frit^. Thp 
'thoughts when put into £ogLi;»h might be rendered as follows : 

Hark to the strain ! 

Let me hear ^t again*— 
Tifi a ^U that can waft me p'er land and o'er tiea; 

Oh ! hark to the strain ! 

Is it pleasnre or pain, 
irjifit M»d| .119 4ieajct^ F^^ic)pia^^ ! thjc^bj^qg to ^efi ? 
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It is ijloriooft, when Fancy has taken the helm, 
To mount the gay bark that shall bear us along, 
i And to bound at her touch to some newly-Found realm, 
There to wander with .her, its strange children among. 
And what is the strain 
We would gladly hear then ? 
Tis the cheering yo ! yo! and the favouring gale. 
That should sing through our rigging, and tighten our sail. • 

And ^tis more glorious still when, with light-hearted glee. 
We in truth start to wander o'er land and o'er sea; 
When the eye of the body roams, hoping to find 
Things as fair as they seem'd to the eye of the mind. 
• 

And all may seem fair— »and the eye may explore 
With gladness what ne'er met its glances before ; 
But the heart aches to feel that the farther we roam. 
The more sadly will Echo repeat the word " home ! " 

Then hark to this strain I 

Let u!s hear it again — 
'Tis a spell that can wait us o'er laqd and o'er sea ; 

Oh I hark to the strain ! 
'Be it pleasure or pain, 
That sends 6\a hearts, Fatherland ! throbbing to thee. ' 

As a translation never hih to mar the original, it. is but fair to 
believe that the young Sigismond's verses deserved, in part at least, 
the applause he received : but when they wefe ended, and that, re- 
suming his flute, he again drew from it the sweet familiar notes so well 
known to every individual present except poor Edward, no word of 
praise followed them, but a tear stood trembling in every eye. 

Karl dashed the foolish Lell-lale from his cheek, exclaiming, as he 
filled his glass with Rhenish wine, 

*' Here's a health to our Fatherland ! and a health to thee, too, thou 
dangerous minstrel of *' Home ;" but remember that at (he next feast I 
give upon this ** bit" — this only bit that I can ever hope to call mine, 
I will not invite you to share it unless you promise and make oath, 
before you take your place at the banquet, that you will sing no strain 
that shall send our hearts aching back to the land which our eyes can 
never see more." 

Henrich had buried his face in his hands as they rested on his knees. 
Lotto's eyes seemed rooted in the earth, but her fair face bore no 
doubtful meaning. Sleinmark's head sank upon his bosom ; but it was 
an attitude not unusual with him when indulging the thick-coming 
fancies drawn from all things known and unknown in heaven and on 
earth. Hermann, however, as usual, sat very near him, and was aware 
that that noble and gentle bosom heaved with some painful emotion. 
Fritz caught the expression of his brother's eye, and understood in a 
moment that the impression made by his friend's song was becoming 
painful to nearly the whole party. Moved probably more by the 
wish to put a stop to this than from any sensation of vehement gaiety, 
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he exclaimed, *' We have sung our songs — now let us dance our 
dance, and Mr. Bligh may fancy himself in Fatherland at once. 
Mother, you shall waltz with me! Lotte shall lakeHenrich for her 
partner, and Karl must make the best he can of Hermann ; Sigismond 
shall play to us ; and my father and Mr. Bligh sit in judgment on the 
performances of the whole party." 

F/itz suited the action to the word, and springing on his feet, he 
bounded in a genuine waltzing step to the place where his mother sat. 
But she shook h6r head, saying, ''No, no! Fritz, we can none of us 
waltz now. But come, boys, let us gather up the fragments of the 
feast and move homeward. Come, Lotte, love! . The sun is getting 
low, and Americans though we be, we may get a chill if we sit here 
much longer." 

The whole party was immediately put in action, and the bustle 
which ensued did much towards chasing the gloom that appeared to 
threaten them; but the young baron was by no means insensible to 
the effect his song had produced, and as they strolled slowly homeward, 
he could not resist the inclination he felt to ask Lotte if he were right 
in thinking that she had betrayed a more tender recollection of her 
native country than was likely to make her quite happy in her adopted 
one. 

" I hope you are quite wrong," she replied with a smile, which 
was, however, followed by a sigh as she added : '* It is Henrich who 
has infected me with this vain longing for a home that can never 
again be mine. But this is folly, if it be not worse. I fear even that 
my father remarked the unreasonable feeling your song produced. 
Indeed, Uerr Hochland, you must sing no more such songs to us." 

"Yet I would sing for ever,*' thought the young man, '* could I 
80 lure this matchless creature back to my native land." But he did 
not speak the thought, and the return of the party was much more si- 
lent and much less gay than their setting out. Frederick especially 
seemed to have lost his gentle, placid cheerfulness ; and though he 
continued to converse with Edward with the same warmth of kind- 
ness as before, the spirit of his conversation was fled. The delicate- 
minded and sensitive Edward, though his knowledge of German was 
very imperfect, had caught and understood the feeling which had 
touched the hearts of the exiles while listening to the minstrelsy of 
their countryman ; but he was far from conceiving how deeply the 
witnessing this feeling in his children had affected the heart of 
Frederick. 

Steinmark had brought his family from Germany to America be- 
cause he believed it to be the best thing he could do for them ; and 
though some natural yearnings towards his native land had occasion- 
ally thrown a shade of melancholy over his solitary musiogSp be had 
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never conceired the idea that such meditationa wete lihar^d by his 
light-hearted children. Still leas did he imagine that theae te<^lee^ 
tioDS; which he had never permitted himself to allude to, should, dot- 
withstanding his caution, be the subject of deep and enduring regret 
to them all. Though Frederick 8teinmark was more 6apable than 
most men of combating his own feelings, he had no such power when 
encountering those of his children, and the discovery he had just 
made oppressed him heavily, and he longed to be alone. Neverth^ 
less, he remembered that it was some days since £dward had ven- 
tured to visit the poor prisoner, and he therefore detained him till, 
having seen the whole family safely established in the common sittings 
room, he could take him safely to the loft in which he was con- 
cealed. 

YTith cautious steps they threaded their way behind the outbuild- 
ings of the farm, and having entered an empty barn and seotircid the 
door behind them, they mounted the ladder that led to the little 
chamber above ; but when they entered and looked round It, its sable 
tenant was no longer visible. Every hole and corner was examined, 
but in vain.- However strange the fact appeared, it could not be 
doubted — Caesar was gone. 

••This is very strange, Bligh," said Steinmark; **80 devotedly 
attached as this poor fellow appeared to you, is it possible that he 
should thus leave the asylum in which you had placed him without 
letting you know his intention?" 

•• It is not possible/* replied Edward in a voiee of great emotion. 
••The poor fellow has been traced and seized. Unhappy boy! hia 
fate will be dreadful I" 

^ •'But surely, if this were the case, some of the people Ibout the 
farm must have known it, Edward t—Remember that though it is 
just possible he might have been traced to the premises, it is not so 
that his pursuers should so exactly know where to find him aa to 
render all search needless." 

•• But did ihey not choose their time well? Your whole family 
absent-*your servants occupied at their mid-day meal perhaps. Alas ! 
Mr. Steinmark, I have not a shadow of hope or doubt but that he ia 
in the hands of his ferocious and remorseless enemies^*- — My poor 
C«sar l" 

Steinmark answered not, but carefully examined the rough cham-*- 
ber in which they stood. 

•• It was here," he said at length, '• that I always found him seated 
when I made my nightly visit to him : it was here I left him last 
night, a little after ten o'clock. He was in the habit, reitiember» of 
constantly employing the hours of his captivity either in reading the 
books I left' with him, ot in making the litUe ifricker4M»k«Ui for 
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which he est aod prepared the materials with his \mte. Had he beeu 
10 employed when taken, should we not find some symptoms of the 
sudden interruption ? But observe— here are the four volumes that 
I lent him, put carefully together upon this rafter ; and there is nei* 
ther knife, basket, chip, nor slick of any kind, to indicate that he was 
broken in upon during the hours of light and occupation. Observe, 
too, that there is no remnant of the food I brought him \ and there 
was more than he would have eaten till the twenty-four hours were 
past. In short, improbable as it may appear, I am persuaded that 
Cesar took his voluntary departure in the course of last night ; and 
that, unless he encounters some mischance, we shall probably find 
bim here again as unexpectedly as we have lost him." 

*' He is most madly rash, then/' replied Edward, who, while almost 
convinced by the reasonings of Steinmark, found but little to console 
him in admitting 4he result. ** They tell me that dpgs are used to 
hunt down the unhappy runaways ; and if so, the poor fellow's power 
of gliding on his belly, like a snake among the bushes, will not long 
avail him. But it is useless to meditate upon the dangers into which 

be may have thrown himself. I cannot thank ypu» sir, 1 cannot 

thank you as I ought to do» for all your generous kindness to him-— **- 
and to me. Let me not longer detain you from your familyf Fare* 
welU" 

" Stay, Edward !" exclaimed Steinmark, retaining the hand extend- 
ed to him. '* Why^hould you leave us 1 Cfesar is gone, and therefore 
my roof is no longer a dangerous one to you. Return with me to the 
house, and after supper we will give you a gayer song than that with 
which the young traveller regaled us to-day.'' 

Nothing could so soon have restored the usually even spirits of Fre- 
derick Steinmark to their tone, as perceiving that Edward had need of 
cheering kindness to support him under the anxiety he felt for Cae- 
aar; but though poor Bligh felt to bis heart's core the sincerity and 
benevolence of the invitation, and though there was something more 
at his heart, perhaps stronger still, which prompted him to accept 
it, he was conscious that such heavy sadness rested upon him as 
must render him more a burden than an acquisition to his new 
friends. There was not one of them, not excepting the young baron, 
who had not repeatedly during the day demonstrated the most cordial 
desire to make it pleasant lo him ; and not an accent, not a movement, 
which testified this good- will, but had been felt and appreciated by 
its ol^ect : but poor Edward's very soul had been shaken by the emo- 
tions of this eventful day. He knew not what to make of the slrange 
battling of contradictory impulses within him. Never till this day had 
he been addressed in a voice of kindness to which his own voice had 
not responded eheerfuUy : but when young Sigismond bad courteously 

10' 
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aUempled to draw him inlo conversation, a something within him 
seemed to make him shrink from the frank and graceful young man 
almost with loalhing. When Lotte spoke to him, and with her genlle, 
kindly smile sought to draw him into the family circle, the eflect was 
stranger still. When she spoke to another, his life seemed to hang 
upon her accents ; when she looked at another, the light appeared to 
have passed from his eyes, and a deep shadow to ovi^rcast the spot on 
which he stood : but no sooner was he himself the object either of her 
words or her glances, than his presence of mind utterly failed him, 
and he no longer clearly knew what he did, nor what he said. It had 
been a day of torment and of pleasure such as he had nev^r known ; 
but he had no strength to renew these overwhelming emotions, and 
after the hesitation of a moment, he answered : 

"God bless you, Mr. Steinmark, for all your goodness! -—but 
not now, not to-night : another time, if you do not grow weary of me 
and my troubles, I will venture to come amongst you, — though I fear 
I can be but a kill-joy at any time." 

" You do not do us justice, Edward," returned Steinmark warmly. 
** If you esteemed me and mine as perfectly as we esteem you, it 
ivould be impossible for you to think that your sorrows were a burden 
that we would not one and all glady aid you to bear and to cure." 

*' Nor do I doubt it, my dear and honoured friend ; but there is a 
weakness of spirit almost too tender to bear the touch of kindness. 
Forgive my wayward folly, and think me not ungrateful !" 

'* Do not fear it, Edward You are hardly fit for this working- 
day world, my friend ; but could I shape your destiny, trust me, it 
should be such as to soothe, and not wound your nature. Good night? 
and remember, the sooner we see you again, the more welcome you 
will be." 

Frederick Steinmark then returned into the house, and Edward 
Bligh took the winding path through the forest that led towards his 
home. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

The day after old Juno had succeeded in rescuing Phebe from the 
immediate vengeance of Whillaw, t'l happened, while he and his pa- 
tron Colonel Dart were comfortably seated at breakfast, amicably, 
discoursing upon the number of stripes that a female slave might safely 
receive without permanent injury to herself or her future progeny, they 
were startled by the sudden appearance of the old womaa and her 
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bamboo, standing under the flowery portico, within a foot of the 
window at which they sat. 

*' What the devil brings her here?" muttered ' the colonel to his 
confidential clerk. But at the same instant he rose from his chair, and 
presenting her with a fresh-bultered roll delicately spread with fine 
honey — a morsel just prepared for his own caling — he addressed Iter 
coaxingly with. ** Well now, good Juno, you know (hat you are al- 
ways welcome, come when you will. What news stirring, Juno? — 
what news?" - 

This queer mixture of fraud, fun, and feeling, never enjoyed herself 
more than when she saw the savage, blood-lhirsty Colonel Dart fawn- 
ing upon her as gently as a lani^ when bleating to its mother for food. 
She knew-*for her comfort— ^Ihat she hdd been his torment and his 
torture for the fifteen years that he had posjsessed the estate, making 
him dream by night and meditate by day on plots, poisonings, and as- 
sassinations without end. 

" May the pretty spirits that are chirping round old Juno keep the 
master of all from harm!" she replied, accepting the dainty morsel ; 
and seating herself deliberately on the wooden pediment of the iron 
column which supported the roof the portico, she began to eat it 
without appearing to pay the least attention to the still standing colo- 
nel or his confidential clerk, who had also arisen from his chair with 
considerable aniiety to hear what she had to say. 

The more mysteriously impertinent old Juno was, the more submis- 
sive and tractable did the colonel invariably become ; and when hav- 
ing about half eaten her roll, she raisod her eyes and hpr bamboo, 
and said, as if addressing some object above herhead, *' Coffee ! coffee! 
cofToe!" the zealous believer seized hastily on the silver biggen, ex- 
claiming as he began to pour out the fragrant contents : 

'* Sugar and cream,. Whitlaw ! D — n your eyes ! can't you give 
me the sugar and cream ?'* 

« Voice of truth, 
The heart of ruth 
Deserves to hear 
Distinct and Glear>" 

said Juno, solemnly and complacently, as she received her cup of coffee; 
and having drunk it without any symptom of haste, and finished eat- 
ing her joll with the same steady equanimity, she rose from her seat, 
and standing in her ordinary attitude, with her two hands crossed, 
and resting on the top of her bamboo, she said : ** Now, master of 
many slaves, and faithful servant of the powers of air, listen to Juno. 
Deep and terrible are the thoughts that are rolling at this moment 
through the souls of Louisianiau slaves, — dark as their skin, and 
frightful as their chains. Juno knows all ; and had you met her with 
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a surly oath, as onee in days of yore, when she came to show you thai 
the bright fountaio which rose and sparkled as if proud to meet your 
wants — when she came in the darkness of night to tell you that foun- 
tain was poisoned, — ^had you met her now as you did then, a dozen 
negro fists should be playing on your windpipe ere Juno would have 
t9]d you one word of the matter. 

Colonel Dart turned very pale, and Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw 
found out a glass of rum and swallowed it. 

"Ay, ay, young master,'' said Juno, with a smile that came direet 
from her heart, where her spirit was laughing merrily, ''that rum is 
cheering, but the cane that gave it is watered, if the poet say triie, 
with negro tears. — What then? " she continued, pointing her wand to- 
wards the sky, and appearing to aim it first at one and then atanottiero' 
the airy beings she always appeared to see about her, — " What then? 

" Power is power, and strength is strength ; and the low mutt fall 

lower, and the high must mount higher, before til is dose. Ymi are 
high, €olonel Dart— <-you are very high, powerful, mi^ty, and greatly 
to be considered by slaves and freemen both. ^ And you i" theeon- 
tinued wildly, fixing her eyes with a look of phr^izy on Whitlaw, and 
then bursting forth into croaking song,— 

*' You too are bigh, lilgh 1 
But'methinks I can spy, ' 

That yet ere you die. 
You will mount atiU, and fly 
'Twixt the earth and the sky, 
Tin the welkin shall ring meirily, merrily !* 

" Whnt does she mean, Whitlaw ? " said the colo&el, in an aceeot 
that denoted both a puzzled state of mind and ao anxious spirit. 

. *' It's hard to say justly, colonel," answered his confidential deilc, 
*' she's so unaccountable queer; but I guess," he continued, as the 
bumper of rum strengthened and cheered the pulsatiimsof his heart, 
— ** I guess that she means I shall come to riches and power before I 
die." 

''I dont know," said the colonel doubtingly ; ''I expect there's 
two " 

<< Whew I whew I " whistled the old woman shrilly through a hole 
that was pierced in her hambop. * ' Hist, hist, hist l-^-here ibey come, 
here they cgme I ^ 
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Geuld you se)e the m aud hear ! 
Now they're far— now they're aear ! 
They have tidings to tell, 
T^ewly whisper'd in hell ! 
Ay I— -I hear what you say ; 
But I am but weak clay. 
And must pause ere I dare 
These dire borrora declare.'' 
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B^r y^^ice flunk us she proDOuaeed the lift word«, aad she appeare(| 
coiQpIelely exhausted. 

** Give her rum, Whillawl " cried the colonel, trembling too Yio-- 
lently to do it bimaelf. ''Why the devils sir, can't you give her a 
glass of ruo) ? " 

Whitlaw obeyed, and the old woman eagerly swallowed the cordial. 

'' It is well I " she cried, appar^ently reviYing. '* That was a lucky 
thought; or Juno might have perished ere her noble master gothif 
warning." 

*' What warning, Juno?" said (be colopel in very gentle accents, an4 
evidently reljieved at bearing his tormentor spe^k in tones of less imr 
mediate inspiration. ''Gome in, and sit down comfortably, Ju^o; 
and, in fiod's name, tell me what you have got to say." 

" In God's name, massa?'— No, no, op, po, — not in God's name! 
—•vro-Pleaae, massa, not in God's name !— «— In the name of Juno'f 
q>irit8,<— in the name of the green birds that be visible, and the bird$ 
of golden light that be not-^save only to old Juno ; — in the name of 
these say, master<^in the name of these, and Juno will tell you all ! " 

" In the name of what you will, woman^— in the name of the devil, 
if it must be so,-— only tell me all you know." 

" The devil ? " said Juno, sbkaking her head, while a strangely ma- 
licious smile twinkled unobserved ip her eyes. " The devil is the 
prince of darkness { but, dlirk or light, he is a prince, so 'tis fitting to 
speak of liim With respect; 'cause I was told in my youth that not 
even the great Washington could release us from his parliament. And 
so, massa," she added, resuming her whining negro tone, " please to 
say, in the name of Juno's spirits." 

WhiUaw stamped (aside) with his feet ; but the colonel deliberately 
uttered, " In the name of your spirits, Juno, tell me what you have 
heard respecting the LouisjaRiao slaves." 

As if propitiated by this obe^ence, the old woman began without 
farther ^imace to explain in good iatelligible English the object of her 
visit. 

^' It matters little, master, and that you know by this time, where 
Juno gets her knowledge. How many a time have you gone to the 
right at my bidding, when if you had gone to j})^ left, your life would 
jbave paid for your disobedieace 1 And how often at dead of night have 
I brought you tidings of the death of a slave, who if he had lived four* 
and-twenty hours longer, would have laid low the head of him who is 
Blaster of i^ll ! Is not this true, Colonel Dart? — ^is not this true as the 
spirits of the air are true ?" 

" I should be ungrateful to deny it, good Juno," replied the docile 
coward: " and you won't deny, will you, that I have always been 
grateful for your watching over me? I do believe, Juno, that you have 
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found the way of sending many a rogue out of this world, who if he 
had remained in it, would have done my business for me, one way or 
another." 

- " Ay, ay! it were best you did not doubt that, colonel, though you 
are master of all," replied the old woman, with another comical twinkle 
of her eyes. '* But listen! Time presses; and the present moment lost, 
the future will never restore it. There is at Ihis hour in Orleans a 
dark and dreadful conspiracy, which if not smothered t>efore it sees (he 
light, will leave no white man alive within the State. I am no traitress, 
mark me! I would not have even you think that; though I know," 
confmued the artful old woman, '' that your generosity might find an 
excuse for it if 1 were. But I am no traitress; no one has trusted me 
— at least no earthly one has trusted me, and therefore I betray none. 
You, my master, must remain with your own ; the taint has not yet 
reached them, and at the present moment you are safe. But this young 
man here, whom you have made to understand your wants and wishes, 
this young master Whillaw, whose zeal is equal to your own, and who 
looks forward, as all noble spirits should do, to obtain an exalted si- 
tuation before he dies,— let him go to New Orleans. Spare not your 
purse. Colonel Dart, or your blood may flow instead of your dollars : 
iel this young man set oflf to-morrow for New Orleans. When arrived 
there, I will take care that it shall be given him to know what he is to 
do. Will you do this, master, on the strength of Juno*s word?" 

•* What say you, Whillaw?" said the colonel, turningtohim. ** It 
is certainly no joke to hear of such goings on, so near, and yet to know 
80 devilish little about it. Are you up to this, my boy? Say yes, and 
by G — ril roll out as many dollars as you can spend." 

The heart of Whitlaw beat high. The idea of a trip (o New Orleans, 
with plenty of money to spend, seemed to his imagination like a glimpse 
at paradise; but, with his wonted discretion, he took care that no 
symptom of this feeling should appear on his countenance. 

" I expect, colonel," he replied sedately, '* that I shall be after doing 
whatever you wish in this matter; but it's no joke neither, I guess, to 
run one's head into such a wasp's nest as New Orleans must be at this 
present, if all she says is true." 

Juno watched his countenance keenly as he spoke ; and her eye, long 
accustomed to read that index of men's thoughts ever to be found in 
their faces by those who know how to look for it, detected his extreme 
satisfaction under the mask of indinyence he tried to put on. 

**, Does your heart fail you, Master Whitlaw? If it does, say so. 
But do not pretend to doubt the word of Juno. There is no need for 
you to go to New Orleans, Master Whitlaw — I will find another to do 
the work. 

** No, no, good Juno," said the young man promptly; ** it is my 
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doty to do whatever the colonel wants done; and if New Orleans was 
on fire from end to end, Fm the man that would walk through it at his 
bidding. So I'm ready to start, colonel, to-morrow, or to-day either 
if you like it belter," 

*' You're the man for these times, Whillaw, and none but you — that's 
a fact. I calculate that to-morrow will do, Juno? The Tecumsah 
goes down to-morrow, I know; and that's the steamer I support,-— 
the captain keeps me in cigars. But you're sure he'll know what to do 
when he gets there, Juno?" 

" Did Juno ever promise to give you a warning and fail? Tell me 
that, master." » 

" Never, my good friend — never. Another glass of rum, Juno, and 
then be off — I've lots of lellers (o write." 

Juno took the olTered glass in silence, and then retreating by the 
window at which she had entered, and giving a sort of farewell wave 
with her wand, she disappeared. 

For some minutes after her departure the colonel and his confidential 
clerk sat opposite to each other in silence, both desirous to escape 
making the first observation upon the extraordinary visit they had re- 
ceived. But the perseverance of Whitlaw beat the colonel's patience, 
and he broke out with sundry contradictory exclamations. *' Cursed 
witch ! — where the devil could she learn all this? But I never caught 
her out in tricking me yet. — I say, Whillaw, we should be stumped 
considerable if we found out, after all, 'twas but a flam— hey ?" 

Whitlaw trembled for his visit to that land of promise New Orleans, 
and all the glorious joys that the colonel's dollars would procure him 
there. In answer therefore to this appeal, he shook his head, and said 
with much solemnity, " Colonel Dart, that woman is of no common 
breed — I have witnessed her power and her fore-knowledge before to- 
day. This expedition that she advises is not without peril ; but peril 
must be stood to in time of need. You've behaved nobly by me, and 
let me be flogged like a nigger if I show a white feather in the matter! 
Let us take the witch at her word, colonel, and do her bidding now if 
we never do it again. God help me! but it makes one's blood run cold 
to hear her ! How soon did she say we should all be murdered in 
our beds if we neglected the warning?" 

' Whitlaw here touched the right siring. '' Hold your tongue, in 
the devil's name !" cried the colonel pettishly, while a cold shiver ran 
through his limbs. ''What's the use, Whitlaw, of sitting here 
croaking over her d-^ news, when you've got to get your plunder 
together, and I've so many letters to write to them as 1 shall want you 
40 question ?—besides'counting the dollars out. The queer hag told 
me not to spare— and she's right there too,— what's a bag of dollars 
compared to one's life?". 
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Thii wu a aentiment id which Mr. Jonathan Jeifenon Whidaw 
agreed most cordially ; but it was with hia UMial prudence that ha 
indicated this-^-only dirugglng hia ahouldera, and again shaking his 
head very solemnly. 

Notwithstanding his well-placed eonfidence on the liberality of the 
terrified colonel, Whitlaw thought that it would be extremely wrong 
to miss such an opportunity of getting a little ready cash from his very 
prosperous father ; he had also some curiosity to hear a little gossip 
about Lotte from Aunt Cli ; so telling his patron that he had business 
with his father which must be attended to before he sei off, he iook'his 
leave of him, and mountiog the horse kept for his use, proeeeded l«^ 
mediately to Mount Etna. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

ff 

The evidently increasing wealth of old Whitlaw was bj no mnm 
overlooked by his eareful son, who, notwithstanding the luxury and 
dignity in which he lived as the acknowledged favourite of his pairon, 
had lately Uiought it worth his while occasionally io pay his Gooipli«- 
meiits at Mount Etna. Neither was his childish altachaaeal to hia 
adoring Aunt Clio alt<^ether worn out. 

Whether it were Chat, strong as appearances seemed against It, our 
hero really had some slight mixture of vulgar human feeliogs at his 
heart, or that the efiect was produced solely by the gratification which 
even poor Clio's simple admiration afforded his vanity, it is eerim 
that he always did say, ''Where's Aunt CUT* vkhin five minuteg 
after he had seated himself on the fine horBe-4Miir sofa in his step^ 
ttoUMr's grand keeping-room. To Clio the airival of her Jonatiian 
lefiersofi was like sunshine after loi^ rain, or rata after long sunshine, 
or any other most longed-for visitation. 

The entire aspect of Mount Etna was ehanged since first die Wbit- 
kiw Camily unpadded themselves and tlieir plunder before (he /door of 
the little mansion. By gradual and regularly increasing growth, ^is 
very moderate-sised tenement was become a stotaly, staring store, with 
a substantial house attached to it. There certainly was not any in*- 
dividual tn the family at all aware of the fact, though foot it was, Hiat 
poor Clio was in reality the mainspring of this prosperity. The niggers 
that Mrs. Whitlaw brought with her as her marriage portion certainly 
contributed to the rapid clearing of the ground; but it was Clio's un- 
wearied hands that converted into prime bacon 4he herds of .well- 
fattened hogs fed on the corn which grew there. If it was the im- 
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perioQB Whillaw himself who contrived (o make such capital ready- 
money bargains for Havannah cigars at New Orleans (hat he could 
undersell all Natchez, it was Clio who took care that there should be 
no crumbling or crushing anoong them till the very last of every suc- 
cessive batch was sold. It was Clio who roasted the coffee better 
than ever coffee was roasted before, with which she supplied all the 
retail customers for many a mile round ; for ** who would not walk 
a spell more, to have coffee done fixed so slick as Clio's f In a word, 
there was no part of Mr. Jonathan Whillaw's extensive retail concern 
which did not benefit by the watchful eye, the active hand, and the 
unwearied patient industry of Clio. lo return, she was lodged, fed, 
and clothed ; and what, as Mrs. Whitlaw observed, could Any human 
want more?" 

As Jonathan Jefferson approached the paternal dwelling, lie per«- 
oeived his Aunt Cli in the act of lugging out, with great difficulty, a 
vast tub of *' prime chewing tobacco," from amidst many other heavy 
concerns piled up beside the door. 8ome men, under such circum- 
stances, might have stepped forward to help her, and he could easily 
have done by one slight effort what it cost her many to achieve ; but 
young Whitlaw reasoned differently. He was himself exceedingly 
well-dressed, and had perfectly the air of a man of first-rate Natchez 
fashion, whereas his Aunt Cli really looked as if she had been hard at 
work since sunrise ; so he turned off, before her eyes, which were 
steadfartly fixed upon the chewSfig tobacco, had caught a glimpse of 
what they best loved to look upon, and skirting round a good-sized 
garden that spread before the whole front of the house, excepting the 
always open store, he made good his entry througli a covered porch 
to the north, which led into Mrs. Wfaitlaw's best parlour. 

The lady was occupied there in eiear-starchingsome of her «wn par- 
ticularly favourite caps and other finery; but the employment was re- 
deemed from every appearance of degrading industry by the presetice 
ef two slaves. One of these, a young girl of fourteen, was endeavour- 
ing with ail her heart and soufl to content her lean and elippered liege 
lady by cl&pping, as it is technically called, a lace veil, the clearness 
Md beauty of which altogether depended, as Mrs. Whitlaw said, upon 
Ike force and rapidity with whioh '' the nasty, lazy, nigger smut" per- 
lormed the operation; and ** Quicker, harder, can't you? you beastly, 
sigger idiot, yo« I" rang in the trembling girl's ears, as a prologue to 
the beattDg she knew she should get if she did not immediately display 
eonsideraUy more skill and strength than she possessed. 

The other slave was a little girl of about eiglit, who, while holding 
« htiM of sftardi with nervous firmness between her two little hands, 
stood with her eyes anxiously fixed upon her sister, whose abortive et- 
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forts in the myslery of clear-starching seemed so likely to bring her to 
sorrow and shame. 

''My I — Jonathan Jefferson I is that you?*' exclaimed the lady, 
changing her tone from scolding to coaxing : for, having no otTspring of 
her own, Mrs. Whitlaw was exceedingly proud of her elegant step-son ; 
and as he by no means overwhelmed her with his company, she always 
welcomed him in the most flattering manner imaginable. 

"Morning, mother/' returned the young man. ''Where's Aunt 
Cli r 

We have already seen that Jonathan Jeflerson knew perfectly well 
where Aunt Cli was; but the phrase was always understood to mean, 
'* bring her in directly." 

" Oh I for sure you shall see her in no time. Jericho bob I what a 
pretty waistcoat that isl Why should not my Mr. Whillaw wear 
something like that now ? I must say, that considering I was an 
heiress, 1 do tliink Mr. Whitlaw should be a little more of a beau: 
don't you think so, Jonathan Jeflerson?" 

" Where's Aunt Cli?" reiterated our hero, without taking any no- 
tice either of the compliment or the question. 

" Why can't you budge, you everlasting nigger, you, and fetch Miss 
Cli, instead of standing staring there, as if you bad never seen a white 
man before?" 

This was addressed to the younger of the two girls, who, carefully 
setting down the basin She held, darted out of the room, as if right 
glad of the errand that dismissed her. 

"Weil now, Jonathan JeO^erson, I hope you have got some news 
for me. I do live in the woods, I guess, if ever woman did. Is it 
true that Miss Mapleton is going to be married to Squire Dickson? 
Why, he is old enough to be her grandfather." 

" Where's Aunt Cli?" was the only answer this civil attempt at 
conversation received. 

"My!— Isn't a nigger a born fool, Jonathan Jeflierson ? Go, you 
black idiot, and tell your sister Venus she shall be flogged at sundown, 
for not sending Miss Cli here; and go into the store yourself, you black 
beetle, and tell her who's here: that will bring her fast enough, Jona- 
than Jeflerson. Leave go the veil, you clumsy beast, — that must be 
done all over again ; so there's three hours more clapping for your 
pretty white hands. Miss Lily." Here Mrs. Whitlaw laughed a little 
laugh peculiarly her own. " Mr. Whitlaw dined at the Eagle to-day, 
Jonathan Jefl'erson ; but if they don't drink over common, he'll be back 
in a jifl'y. There's One junketings going on over at Steinmark's," 
continued the conversible lady. ' ' Have you heard the news at Nat- 
chez?" 
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** What news?" said'lhe young man sulkily. 
*• My ! — Then you haven't heard it ! Why they do say (hat the 
chit or a girl that does all the work of the house, 'cause, as you well 
know, they won't afford (hemselves a single nigger, — they do say tiiat 
she is going (o be married to a lord— ay, Jonathan Jefferson, you may 
stare sure enough! — ^a erelur that I know has churned butter with her 
own. bands like a right-down born blackamoor; but MissCli says that 
for certain it is so/' 

** Did the girl tell her so?" said our hero, colouring. 
" I don't know exactly for that ; but there have been people unac- 
countable in the store, who all declare. Miss Cli says, that they know it 
for certain truth." 

•«D— d lies, for all that," said young Whitlaw. ** Have they 
been sitting abrood upon cuckoo's rotten eggs, and so hatched a lord V 
'* OhI as for having the lord there, that's not the difficulty, for 
there he is sure enough, a most unaccountable beauty of a man, for I've 
see'd him myself. But who'll go to believe, Jonathan Jefferson, that 
a girl what never had a nigger to wait upon her, but did slave's work 
herself, should be made a wife of by such a person as that? Believe 
it who will, L won't." 

"And pray where did this lord come from? 'Tis but rare one 
hears of any of the kind at New Orleans; and 'tis likely, to be sure, 
that one should be found out in the woods at Reichland ! Flam — 
— cursed, lying flaml" 

*' That's just your 'cuteness, Jonathan Jefferson. I was despe- 
rately tickled myself at tlie notion ; and now I hear you, I see straigLt 
through it at once." 

At this moment the good Clio entered ; and though she had for 
some time past been schooled into the necessity of not hugging and 
kissing her darling, her affectionate heart nevertheless found means of 
showing how greatly she loved him. 

'' My boy 1 my darling boy !" she exclaimed as she burst into the 
room with her hands clas|)ed firmly together, as if to prevent their 
following their natural impulse to inclose his neck; '* if he arn't more 
beautiful than ever! Why, Jonathan — why for arn't you President 
alread y ? Don' t he look grand , sister Whitlaw ?" 

The youth condescended to smile at the raptures of his aant, and 
even ventured to shake hands with her ; a familiarity in which he 
rarely indulged since his residence at Paradise Plantation, except with 
yery distinguished planters, and their while sons and daughters. 

The unwonted kindness quite overset poor Clio, making her forget 
ail the teaciung she had received, and all her good resolutions to obey 
that sternest of injunctions, never again to kiss her boy. She caught 
the baud he extended between both her own, and covered it with 
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kisses ; sobbing out as $he did so, i* Forgive me, forgive me, my blerss- 
iDg, this one time,---onl y this one time ! Did ever eyes behold such a 
beauty, hands and all ?" 

*' Don't be a fool, Aunt Gli," said the objed of this lender Iove» 
** but step out for a spell with nie into the gardea : I want to talk 
lo yott." 

"God Mess your. dear tongue for saying it, Jonathan 1 But the 
store, darling ! what will father say if the store's left? 'Tis unac-* 
countable the custom we gets, JonalhUn, and it must be minded." 

** Then let's sit down just where father smokes, in full sight of it ; 
and if the folks come, why you must go, that's a fad, Aunt Cii.-^ 
Well now," he continued, as soon as they had reached the smoking 
retreatof Whillaw senior, which was situated in a corner of the garden 
that commanded a full view of the entrance to the atore, as well as 
the approach to it,-^*' Well now. Aunt Oli, I want you to tell me 
what it is that foolish woman, that stepmother of mine, has got into her 
head about Lotte Steinmark being married to a lord. It's all stuff, 
isn't it, Aunt Cli t" 

** I thought you had clean forgot Lotte altogether, my darling," said 
Clio in a tone of anxiety. 

** Forget her! what do you mean ? You don't fancy I care for the 
girl, do you ? Not I, a copper, upon mysoul. 'Twas only for the 
sake of hearing some of your country news that I asked." 

'* Thai's right, then, Jonathan dear. Well, then, I'll tel* you all 
about it. You remember the eldest son, don't you, Jonathan ? you must 
iremember Fritz? Welt, you know, he's been a good spell at Phila**- 
delphy, making, they do say, an accountable sight of money. Well, 
he made friends there with a iord»-»a real lord from over the sea, and 
ao he brought him home to Reichland with him, and so he fell right 
down in love with Lotte, — no wonder that, Jonathan, was it ? — and 
so they are to be married right away ; and the worst of all is, that 
pretty Lotte is to go away over the sea, and I shall never see her sweet 
face again." 

** So then it's true, is it?" 

'' Y^es, Jonathan, quite true ; and I should be joyful at her being 
made so grand, if it wasn't for the never seeing her again." 

'' I wish I had the settling them, one and all," said young Whitlaw, 
muttering through his teeth. 

'< What d'ye say, Jonathan dear?" inquired Clio innocently. 

<*No matter. Aunt Clio. What's this lord like? have you seen 
him?" h 

*' Yes, sure have L They came, I don't know how many of them>, 
and he along, to buy notions at our store ; and one of the nigger girls 
told sister Whitlaw, and she corned herself into the store to have a lodk 
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•( bitttf aDdihat's what she doh 't do twice in a year* Howsomev^r^ 
ahe said she wi^s paid that time anyhow, {or she said the youpg lord 
was a glory to look at. " 

"What everlasting staff yau do talk* Aunt Cli!" cried the young 
man, rising from his seat. ' * What do you know about lords? Will 
he buy the g$l a nigger to slave it for her? Beggarly set the whola 
of 'em! I wouldn't give a levy a dozen for the best lords they're 
likely to pick up! A likely story !-*^^n otersea lord come to Louislatn, 
and choose a wife from a house where there isn't a slave kept I I've 
DO great faith in lords from foreign parts, but leipect they arn't (|Ue<- 
gether so mean as that neither/' 

''Well DOW, Jonathan dear, I calculate you know better than I d6 
about all things, so I dare say you are right, and we shall keepour. 
pretty Lotte after all. What would I givd, Jonathan, if you would 
make up your mind to mafry hef yourself !" 

'* How your head does run upon marrying ! But that's always the 
way with old maids!" 

A short pause succeeded, which was broken by Jonathan's saying, 

" How's the cash-box, Aunt Gii? I must have some money, that's 
a factt Vm going a journey to New Orlines, and I shall be stumped 
outright if father won't come down with a little of the ready." 

'* To be sure he will, ray darling ; but you know, Jonathan, 'tis he's 
got the moneys and he's away to the Eagle. 8ut art thee going to 
New Orlines, Jonathan? My — t what a sight you will know by time 
you're as old as me!^^Aod how many weeks will it be afore you s^ft 
out? — not till the fever time's over, mind that, Jonathan." 

" A 6g for the fever, Aunt Gil I — business is business,-*^nd I'm off 
for Orlines to-morrow. Sosend oneof your black varment to the Eagle, 
and tell the old one he's wanted." 

** But, Jonathan, maybe his dander will be up if we sends after him 
that fashion ; and that's no way to get at the dollars. Maybe, darling, 
you'd best be going over to the Eagle yourself; and he'll be proud^ I'm 
thinking, to see yot^ atnong all the people, looking so grand, like as 
you do, my beauty. I guess he'll never have the heart to refuse you 
if you ask, then." 

Young Jonathan appeared to approve the suggestion, and customers 
approaching the store at the moment, the aunt and nephew parted ; she 
bustling up to perform her wonted duty, and he striding off by a short 
cut across the grounds to make an experiment upon his father's heart 
and purse. 

He had just reached the limit of the Mount Etna land, and was in 
thfB act of steflping over the high zig-iag fence wliich surrounded it, 
wbea Lotte Steinmatk, Henrich, and the Baron Hochland appeared 
io sight. They wweapproachiag the ipot where be stood, «Ad a miie4 
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teelingof curiosity and insolence induced him to remain there till they 
came up, instead of crossing the road in the direction in which he was 
going. 

His intention at first was simply to give the jparty a ''good stare ;" 
but Lolte looked so very lovely as she drew near, that almost involun- 
tarily he walked up to them, and touching his hat, said, " Good af- 
ternoon to you. Miss Lolte." 

The yoimg baron, from habiiual good breeding, touched his hat in 
return ; but Uenrich, on whose arm his sister was leaning, hurried for- 
ward without taking any notice of the salutation. . Lotte's beautiful 
colour deepened and mounted to her temples; but she bowed, though 
very slightly, and, without speaking, obeyed the impulse of her brother 
and walked on. 

Whitlaw stood immovable for several minutes, watching their pro- 
gress, and then exclaimed in a sort of growling whisper, 

"Curses light upon them all !— If I could but live to be revenged 
for their infernal insolence, I would be contented to die the hour 
after 1" 

A mocking-bird that was perched on a tree by the road-side caught 
the cadence of the curse, and repeated it. Whitlaw seized a stone and 
aimed it al the bird, but it missed him. A passionate oath burst from 
his lips as he pursued his way ; but he soothed his spirit by a silent 
TOW to this etlect — that whtn he raised his hand to smite the Stein-* 
mark race, it should not be raised in vain. He then proceeded in 
search of his father, and having found him, contrived, by some of the 
means he had long successfully practised, to extract fn>m him a por- 
tion of that hoarded wealth, the entire possession of which he looked 
forward to with equal confidence and impatience. Perhaps, 

" Malignant Fate sat by and smiled." 

But with this we have nothing to do at present : it is enough for us to 
know, that having concluded his business in a very satisfactory manner, 
Mr. Jonathan Jeflerson Whitlaw took a hasty leave of the ladies of the 
establishment, and mounting his horse, returned in excellent spirits to 
Paradise Plantation. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

At 9n early hour of the afternoon on the following day, the noUe 
Tocumseh steam-boat hove-to beneath the bluff of Natchez. Before 
the difierent ceremonies of wooding, getting bread, milk, eggs, butter. 
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chickens, and turkeys aboard, was completed, Whitlaw was seen gaily 
approaching the landing-place, followed by two of Colonel Dart's 
negroes carrying his baggage. 

A stunted juniper grows upon the top of a little grassy knoll that 
rises close behind the handsomely ranged cords of wood which stand 
ever ready for loading beside the wharf. Within the shelter and the 
shade of this low tree sat Juno. She silently watched the approach of 
Whitlaw to the water's edge; and when, after seeing his luggage in» 
he stepped on board himself, she rose to her feet as if her business 
were finished and she meant to depart. But some few minutes elapsed 
before the last stragglers arrived, and during this time the old woman 
lingered on the green hlU's side, mounting now and then by a step at a 
time, but taken backwards, with her eyes slill fixed on the Tecumseh. 
At length the paddles began to play, a burst of black smoke covered 
the retreat of the hissing steam now sent to do its duly, and th%vast 
fabric glided away from the bank. Juno waved her bamboo in the 
air as if to bid it farewell ; then turning away from the river, she 
slowly mounted (he steep ascent that led to Natchez. 

While Whillaw, in high spirits, and resolving numberless schemes 
of proGt and of i)leasure, is borne gaily and rapidly along towards New 
Orleans, we must retrograde a Utile, rn order to trace old Juno through 
a few of her recent manoeuvres, that we may be able to comprehend 
the events to which they ultimately led. 

It must bo remembered thai the scene at Colonel Darl*s breakfast- 
table, though recorded only in the last chapter, occurred the morning 
after Juno's first introduction to the reader, when her unexpected ap- 
pearance at the door of Peggy's hut put a slop to the outrage about to be- 
.perpetrated on the unhappy Phebe. 

A few hours only before her well-timed entrance there, she had ar- 
rived on the deck of a steam-boat from New Orleans, which she had 
just visited on one of the wild intriguing schemes with which she 
perpetually amused herself, and mystified her master. But upon Ihis 
occasion, however, it must be confessed, that feelings of good-nature 
and kindness were blended with her master passion for trickery and 
influence. 

It may be necessary to remark, that Juno's authority among her 
own race was by no means confined to her five hundred comrades on 
Paradise Plantalion. Her singulareducalion and acquirements, together 
with her long residence at Orleans, andlhe station (the highest amongst 
slaves] that she so repeatedly held there, had made her known and reve- 
renced throughout the whole black population. It was, moreover, well 
known among Ihem that she was the progenitor of a while and beautiful 
free race in England ; and this gave her a degree of importance in their 
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tfyes whieh added not a iiUle to her extravagant assumption of dignity, 
while it oertain! J tended greatly to console her for all the sorrows and 
sufferings she had endured. 

Besides these traditional claims to respect, Juno by some means or 
other was always well furnished with money : she constantly lodged 
herself decently during her visits to New Orleans, and said nothing to 
oontradict the idea which appeared to prevail among her old asso-* 
olales, that she had at length obtained her freedom. She had never 
found any dlfficully, therefore, in keeping up an intercourse with 
•everal of the best-informed of the coloured population, giving them 
to understand, that it was of great importance to the well-being of 
<he Begroes in her own neighbourhood that all inlelligenec in any 
way connected with their race should be transmitted to her. 

The unchecked license for wandering where, when, and how she 
ehose, which had long been tacitly accorded either to her supernatural 
pretensions or to her useless age, enabled her to go and to stay as far 
and as long as she liked ; and perhaps no one on the estate to which 
she belonged was more easily persuaded to believe that these wander- 
ings were connected with the behests of some of her atrial acquaintance 
than Colonel Dart himself. On this point she did in truth '* fool him 
to the top of his bent;" often finding her way to and from New Or- 
leans, and then delivering to him in the shape of prophecy all that she 
picked up that was likely afterwards to reach him concerning any riots 
or evasions among the wretched multitude who groaned in chains within 
i(s precincts. 

It was in the good-natured hope of bringing together her young fa- 
vourite Phebe and the lover whose loss she so pathetically mourned, 
which had induced the old woman to make this last excursion to New 
Orleans. She had long ago determined to save her protege from the 
hateful pursuit of Whillaw, whenever it should appear necessary, by 
sending him off on a fool's errand in pursuit of news for his patron; 
but before she did this, she thought fit to pay a visit to Csesar, partly to 
ascertain whether he kept faith towards his early love as truly as poor 
Phebe to him, and partly to arrange with him the best mode of setting 
to work for the purpose of elTecting for him a change of masters. She 
found the poor fellow quite as attached and as constant as Phebe de- 
ncribedhim to be, and ready on his part to do whatever his ^ood angel 
Juno directed. Her orders were, that he should give gradual indica- 
tions of declining health and strength, which would beyond all doubt 
make hfs master anxious to part with him, — the selling a sick slave 
being a favourite species of jockeyship among planters; and, mean- 
while, it was her intention to inform her own master that his safety 
depended on the purchase of a certain sickly slave named Caesar, who 
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if HMe in bto poisessfon and leltled on the property, would, for oeiliiia 
teasons that she was forbidden to mention, preirenl any oonapiraoy 
from ever touching his life or property. 

All this was Tery cleverly arranged between the old woman and thd 
young loTer on the first day that she made her way into the factory 
where he was employed ; and it is highly probable that her aeliemg 
would have answered completely, bad not theunbrtunate young roan, 
on the day following this visit, been detected in the aot of teaching i 
brolber slave to read. 

It was but for one short instant after this detection, and that a very 
dangerous one, thai Juno found means of speaking to him. She had 
then uttered the words «*Run!— Natchea way :"*— a pieeeof advieo 
which he speedily followed. His actual arrival fn the forest* bowei^r, 
was for some time unknown to her, or she would probably have bMl 
able to afford him a shelter both more to his taste and mdi^ perfeellf 
secure than the loft of Frederick Steinmark. 

Though thus sadly defeated In her project of bringing the lovers t<v- 
gether as the property of one owner, she persevered in her resolntloa 
of sending Whitlaw off, little doubling (hat a short residonee at Vtm 
Orleans would cause him to forget the black beauty of Paradise PIan«» 
tation. How well she succeeded in bringing this about vre have al- 
ready seen. 

No sooner had his confidential elerk left him, than Colonel Dart, 
more than ever terrified by the predictions of his sable propheleas, anra-« 
moned three of the while overseers, in whom he thought he eould most 
eonfide, and promised to give each of them a dollar a night provided 
they would undertake fn turn to patrol the negro villages and the 
forest adjoining during the hours of darkness, and bring him tidings 
in the tnorning if any movement appeared among the black people. 

No sooner had Juno returned from the wharf at Natchez, which she 
had visiled for the satisfaction of knowing with certainty that the con*-* 
fidential clerk had departed, than she heard of this precaution taken by 
the nervous colonel. It would, for very excellent reasons, have been 
extremely inconvenient to her, had it been attended to in the manner 
be expected : but Juno, who knew the character and conscience of 
•very man and woman on the estate considerably better than they 
did themselves, felt tolerably well assured that those trusted and obosen 
for the watch would content themselves with spreading the alarm, and 
draw but little upon their downy slumbers for the protection of the 
miieh less certain repose of Colonel Dart. 

The old woman, amongst many other general concluskma to which 
her keen observation had brought her, always took it for granted that 
a man's tenderness towards himself was in exact proportion to his in-* 
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difference towards others. When she remarked an overseer more 
careless than ordinary about the accommodation of the gang under his 
charge, she felt sure that he was particularly well surrounded with snug 
comforts at home. If he lightly ordered punishment, or looked on 
with apathy while it was inflicted, she was convinced that he was well- 
furnished with precautions and consolations for all the aches and pains 
that flesh is heir to. But if it happened that she marked a fiendish 
pleasure gleam from the eye while watching the writhing of the victim 
under torture, then no shadow of doubt was left upon her mind that 
a species of self-worship, which guarded every avenue to pain, and 
abandoned every sense to gratification, would be foimd the only religion 
'—but that carried to fanaticism-— which possessed the soul. 

It was in consequence of these observations and convictions which 
resulted from them, that Juno felt persuaded there would be little to 
dread from the watchfulness of the persons selected by Colonel Dart. 
Nevertheless, in case either of the trio might commission a wife or child 
to keep watch while he slept, she thought fit to use her influence with 
the poor Christian people who attended Edward Bligh*s Sabbath night's 
prayer, to prevent their assembling round him on the following Sun- 
day. 

Having taken this precaution, and lain in wait at the place of meeting 
in order to announce it to the young preacher, she returned to the lone 
hut she had been permitted to fabricate for her own especial use, and 
having carefully secured herself within it, raised a trap-door concealed 
beneath her bed, and gave liberty to Phebe, who, for the greater part 
of every day since Whillaw left her in the charge of Juno, had re- 
mained a prisoner in a subterraneous retreat, which, though wonderful 
both in size and accommodation considering how and by whom it was 
made, nevertheless afforded but a sorry habitation for so long a period. 
Joyfully and gratefully, however, had Phebe submitted to it ; and when 
Juno announced that her imprisonment was at an end, her first impulse 
was not to rejoice in her recovered freedom, but to ask if there were 
no danger that it might throw her again into the power of Whillaw. 

** No, no, deary — no, no," replied the old woman laughing heartily : 
'*thc pretty youth is steaming away towards New Orleans, where, 
if my prayers are heard, he will be fleeced at a gaming-table and shot 
in a brawl. But, at any rate, my little Phebe, you are clear of him : 
and if, when he comes back, he should take the same fancy into his head 
again, why then old Juno will send him scudding off farther and wider 
slid — or never believe her more." 

'*And Cssar, Juno?*' said Phebe mournfully, '*what can your 
skill do for him? Do you believe that he has taken your terrible advice 
and run away f\ 
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^: '*I hope so — I hope so, girl. Terrible advice I — prelly gra- 
titude Ihat, isn't it now? Are you not ashamed, Phebe, to speak to 
me so?" 

"My dear Juno! do not be mad wilhme for (hat. Day and night, 
night and day since you told me, what can I have been about, ihink 
you, but fancying how it was with him?" 

"Like enough, dear; I know what that means-r-I have had some- 
thing of the sort myself maybe in tlie days that are gone. But look 
you, Phebe, you must have trust in me. I won't tell you, as I do 
those idiot cowards at the house, that I and the dicky-birds sit in 
council together as to what will next come to pass — ha ! ha ! ha ! — Isn't 
that glorious? Isn't it worlh while to live a slave for threescore years 
and ten, for the joy of seeing the little colonel's face pucker, and his, 
bitsof eyesstare, and his black teeth chatter, when I hold up my 
old bamboo and talk gibberish? ha! ha ! ha ! ha! — Oh, Phebe, that's 
something!" 

"No, Juno, no," replied Phebe, "you will not talk such sUiff 
to roe: but if you know— alas! you cannot know anything about 
him." 

"Know?" said the old woman, musing: '' in real truth, Phebe, 
I sometimes can hardly tell what I know and what I do not. I don't 
want to bamboozle you, my dear child, God is my witness, any moro 
than I would want to bamboozle my own brain ; but I do think now 
and then that I know things (hat others don't." 

"And no wonder, Juno," replied the girl with great simplicity ; 
" for while other folks work, you look about and listen, — and that's 
the reason, I expect, (hat you know so much." 

" Partly, par(ly,Phebe^but that's notquiteall neither. Idon*tjustly 
know myself how it is; but often andoften when I see a thing or hear a 
thing, I don't stop short at knowing just what that tells me, but, almost 
without thinking of it, on I go judging what must be after, as if the 
spirits I tell of to scare the colonel were in honest truth teaching me 
something that nobod y else knows. " 

"That is very strange," replied Phebe gravely. "Did you ever 
tell Master Edward that you had got such a fancy as that, Juno?" 

" Master Edward?'— Juno shook her head. — " Master Edward is 
too good for this wicked world, Phebe, and very, very fit for a belter. 
But he is not the man for explaining the meaning of fancies and wild 
thoughts; for, you need not tell his pretty sister, you know — but 
I expect, Phebe, that he has over many wild thoughts and fancies 
himself." 

" Oh, Juno I it is a sin to say so !" exclaimed Phebe indignandy. 
"If saints did come on earth in these days, for certain sure he would 
be^known foroneof them. Why do you speak so, Juno?" 
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'' Fof no ill willt or misdoubtiog the goodness of him ; but his eye 
i§ flomoUmes over bright, Pbebo,— ^nd theo he is a trifle jealous^ I 
guess, when he fancies that other folks know something he does noi» 
But he is a good and a holy man, my ehild," added Juno in a con- 
oiliatory tone« for Phebe looked veied and almost angry; " and don't 
think that I love you (he less, girl, for being ready to quarrel with a 
new friend out of tender love and duty to an old one.^*And now as to 
Cssar, and what I know of him. I know (hia much — and Til juit 
tall you as it comes, Phebe, to show you how it i« ihat my old brain 
wcnrks. I know h» loves black Phebe, for I looked in his eyes and 
all round about his mouth when he said it. I know that he listened to 
me as to a friend that could advise himMn his need, for he never 
moved nor spoke ; but when I had finished my short say, he bowed 
bis head in a way that told me he would obey me. So Gesar baa nm 
away, and is now aom^wher^ in the forest round Natofae2» hiding by 
day, and crawling out by night, to find out, if he can, Paradiae Pian^ 
tation and his Phebe." 

''Do you roally believe that he is so near us?" cried Phebe^ claapinf 
her hands in ecstasy. ** Oh, Juno 1 dear Juno! how can we manage 
to meet him?'* 

'* Ypu Iiave got some faith, then, in the old woman?" said thesybyl» 
laughing^ ** If you were white, now* imd a slave-bolder, my girl> I 
would My l9 you-^ 

Let me to the forest go, 
Ami listen to tbe winds that blow : 
What seems an idle breeze to thee 
Would utter precious truth to me ! 

Ha I hft i ha !^0h, Phebe, it is such glory to see how a crippled old 
negro slave like bm oan make folk's hair stand on end by stuff like that I 
««*But o you, dairy, are a black girl, and neither wicked nor a fooU 
I will tell you just plainly what I will do, ind why. Wherever Gtesar 
ia* he must Ito bid jby day--that we know over-well, Phebe : but 
wherever he is, be sure he will creep out by night,-**^nd be sure, loo, 
it will be round and round jusi without our cleared grounds he'll be 
hovering; for I %M him tbe first time I spoke with htm whereabouts 
we lay. Now ht dare not come In, and you^are not go out: but I, 
thanks to my wrinkles and my rhy thes, may go, and come too, as I 
WilL 80 you shall go home to your mother, and set her poor heart 
at rest, my good chiM ; and I will prowl ni^t by night in the forest^ 
with stolwof ooro'KriikBS in my potteh«-^for I guess, poor fellow^ hk 
must want food sadly ; and I'll wager my brain against the colooers 
we shall have him here in three days." 

Phebe looked very much as if, good Christian as die was, she cOold 
have fallen on her knesi to do homage before the witoh«-like figure of 
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Juno; but, checking the impulse, she contented herself by thrawing 
her arms round the old woman, and giving her a most cordial hug. 

** And may I go now, Juno? — broad daylight 'lis almost, — may I 
got now, do you think, straight away and cross the grounds, and in 
front of two overseers' lodges, and away home to mother's, without 
being stopped and questioned?'' 

** And well, deary, if you are stopped and questioned, where'sthe 
harm? They'll say maybe, whether black or white, * Where do you 
come from?' and you shall tell no lie, my child, — you shall just say, 
' Those that locked me up have let me out'— and that's all. Now go, 
deary.*' 

** But if you find him, Juno?" 

*' Why then I'll find you too, Phebe. I may send a green bird 
after you ; * they are Juno's spirits/ you know, — ha! ha t ha 1 Don't 
be afraid, my girl : when Caesar and I are together, you two shall 
not be long asunder." 

With this assurance Phebe left her, with a heart as light as any girl's 
could be who was hoping for a speedy meeting with her lover, and 
yet fearing that it might cost him dear, or that it might never, never 
be at ail. 

Juno's predictions respecting what was likely to befall her on her 
way were as literally verified as if they had indeed been uttered under 
the immediate inspiration of prophecy* About a quarter of a mile 
from the sequestered nook in which the sibyl's hut was sheltered, and 
just as she entered the first open field, she was met by Johnson, the 
fellow who attended Whillaw at his last fearful visit. Her blood ran 
cold at the sight of him. 

''Sohl Miss Lily I" he exclaimed, ''here you are abroad again! 
Pray may I be so bold as to ask where you conie from?" 

''Those that locked me up, have let me out," responded Phebe. 

He now laughed, snapped his fingers at her, and passed on, saying 
with a sneer, "You were in a terrible taking, yo.u black smut ! much 
you had to fear, to be sure 1" 

Phebe pressed her clasped bands upon her heart and thanked God. 

The same question and the same answer were repeated three times 
during her walk ; but she reached her mother's hut in perfect safety, 
and the meeting that followed seemed to alone for all she had suflered. 
Peggy and the two little girls clung to her with such rapturous fond- 
ness, that sorrow, slavery, insults, and stripes were all forgotten, and 
in the happiness of being reunited Ibey forgot that they wanted any 
other. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Having dismissed the guest whose concealment had cost her much 
anxiety for several days past, Juno laid herself upon her hed of straw, 
determined, after her first nap should be over, to betake herself to the 
forest and wander about, with the noiseless step that was so peculiar to 
her, in the hope of coming across the path of Caesar. She did this for 
two nights in vain, but the third was more propitious; for scarcely 
had she got clear of the grounds, before she descried the object of her 
search, though she had nothing but the starlight to help her, and ho too 
was playing bo-peep, from behind a mass of tangled bushes, with a 
movement as noiseless as her own. It really seemed to be an instinct 
that led the old woman to slop short before this identical bush, and 
which also made Caesar protrude his black knob and stare at her, in- 
stead of kee)}ing close behind the covert. 

Few words sufficed to 'bring them to a clear understanding. Juno 
glided like a black ghost in and out through the thick underwood, and 
Caesar followed with as little noise and bustle as a shadow makes in 
leaping a five-barred gale after its owner. When she had arrived 
within her citadel, and all access to it was duly bolted and barred, 
Juno asked her new guest if he were not dying of hunger, which sup- 
position still haunted her; though the alertness of Caesar's motions had 
given such good demonstration that his powers of walking were not 
diminished, that she had not thought it necessary to stop and olTer him 
the provender she carried till they were beneath the shelter of her 
roof. 

As a reply to this kind and hospitable question, Caesar produced 
from various parts of his dress about three pounds of very solid beef- 
steak, a jar full of cold hominy, half of a very respectable loaf, and a 
most comfortable little flask of whisky. 

** Oh, Caesar! Caesar I" cHed the old woman in a voice of deep 
concern, ** has hunger brou^t you to this! What will our Phebe 
gay? She'd have died of starvation outright, Caesar, before she'd have 
demeaned herself to do such a deed." 

**Why, mother 1" replied Caesar, laughing heartily, and showing 
his magnificent teeth from carlo ear, "what do you think I have donct 
—^walked into a public, and helped myself without paying for it, I 
expect? But I mustn't be angry with you, 'cause you're Phebe's best 
friend. However, I haven't been thieving, mother; and what's 
more, I'm hardly the least bit hungry; so if you are, eat away, and 
welcome.** 
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A few minutes' conversation explained the mystery to Jxino, and she 
was fain to confess that it was one quite beyond her guessing. 

** And is this the first time you have crept out, my poor lad? How 
weary you must be ! " 

' ' 'The first time, mother 1 1 expect not. Oh dear ! oh dear l-whal would' 
have become of me if I had never once stretched my poor legs since 
first I look to skulking ! No, no, mother, 't has not been as bad as that 
with me neither; for I have walked about this here forest the best 
part of every night, and always contrived to be safe again in my 
loft before the good beyond-sea gentleman came to look for me." 

** But, Caesar, what for do you walk about the woods with snch a 
sight of provision? Why, you might walk all night and do nothing 
but eat, and yel have enough for breakfast in the morning." 

Caesar s gay spirit laughed aloud at the notion of hjs having provided 
iCich an occupation for himself during his nocturnal rambles; but the 
minute after, he sighed, and answered very sentimentally, 

" No, mother ! it was not to be after eating beefsteaks every step I 
go that I left the gentleman's lumber-loft : it was to bo looking for 
my poor Phebe — my beautiful Phebe! Isn't she a beauty, mother ?- 
and didn't I ought to love her? No, no, I never stirred out 
one of the nights without carrying with me the next day's food, 
that the good master always brought to me soon after it was dark 
—because — but I am afraid I am a fool — because I thought, mother, 
that if by hap I found Phebe, we might run off to the woods 
together, and that I might hide her, and leave her with a good supper, 
breakfast, and dinner, you see, and then get back to my loft, and come 
to her again next night." 

Juno looked at him very sternly as he explained this scheme to her, 
and then said, 

•^ You talk of loving Phebe, you. Master Caesar ! I'll tell you what, 
my lad — you're no more worthy of being Phebe's lover than I am to 
be queen of the world. She run away into the woods, and lie munching 
beefsteaks in a hole till you confie back again to brmg her morel — 
Fie, fie, fie, Master Caesar! If I'd fancied you'd been that sort of 
chap, you might have walked eastward beyond sunrise for me— -I 
never would have stopped you." 

'' Oh, mother 1 mother!" cried the poor fellow, wringing his hands, 
''don't be so cruel hard upon me! I never did, nor I never will do, 
anything unworthy of Phebe. Don't I know her education? — and 
don't I look upon her to be something higher and better than a poor 
black mortal like me? — Only I am so in love, mother, you see, that I 
couldn't for the life of me keep nonsense out of my head." 

"Well, well," said Juno, considerably softened by this apology, 
*' I must not quarrel with true love, I suppose, let it speak ever so 
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wild; and to Mf truth, it don't very much matter, Master Caesar, bow 
wild you «peak, for Phebe will Just do wbat'g right and nolbiog else, 
that yon may 'pend upon/' 

''And where is she all this time?" cried Caesar, bursting out into 
a sort of renewed ecstasy » — " Where is she?-^wbeu may I look upon 
herf 

Juno opened the door of her hut and looked up at the bright 
Itam. 

y It is past midnight/' said she, ** but there's time for me to go and 
come, I expect^ before dangers awake. Our head devil's away to 
Orleans, Ciesar, and tliat makes us bold. So if you will sit quiet in 
that corner, and eat your own supper like an honest man, without 
stowing away any of it in hopes to entice Phebe into the woods, I'll go 
fad bring her to you." 

** Go, mother, go 1" cried the delighted negro. ''Oh! that ever I 
should live to see this hour I" 

"You won't live, Master Caesar, to see many more if you make 
iuch outcries as that," said the old woman, preparing to depart. But 
•tepping back, she added, " Now look you, my lad, this hut is off the 
grounds a good half mile, and it belongs to me and nobody else, so 'tis 
but rarely in the broadest sunshine of mid-day tliat any eyes but my 
' 4>wn look within it: for many count that I am a witch, Caesar; bat 
you are a Christian, apd it is not a witch can scare you. Lillle danger* 
Iher^fore^ ia there that human eyes, and those simple ones, should 
oome to peep into it by night, — and so I expect you're safe enough. 
But 'tig better sometimes to make sure, surer; so look you here, 
Caesar." 

JuAO approached her bed* and pushing it aside, lifted the trap-door, 
and with a look and attitude sufficienlly wilchlike to have made some 
hearts atout enough on ordinary occasions tremble not a little, she 
pointed to the excavated chamber beneath. This hole, for it was lillle 
bett^i was euriously and very ingeniously ventilated by a aort of 
chimney that rose behind the hut to the level of the ground outside^ 
but aufficiently surrounded by briars and brambles to escape ten thou«- 
pand times nsore observation than was ever likely to fall upon it. J\m 
chimney permitted a light placed on a low atool near it to burn 
dearly^ and by its aid the whole of Ihe excavation waa made 
viaiUe* 

" Here'a my witchcraft, Caasar," said Juno, in a chuckling tone» io 
which triumph and fun were blended. " I havo saved the lives of 
pis runaways here abready since I have been on the estate^ and I 
may chance to save some more yet, spile of the confidential clerk. If 
you hear a noise, my lad, that does not begin like this,"— and Juno 
whistled through the hole iu her bamboo,"^" then dip down here and 
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l^ali the cord tfter you» and thea you'll be as safe as (he eMoiiM him- 
8el(^--HiQd perhaps a bit safer." 

Caesar looked at her and her masterly arrangemefit with astonish** 
moot, then grinned applause^ nodded his head, and instantly dippei 
into the abyss before her eyes, proving that he both understood and 
could practise her instructions. 

Old Juno made her way to the hut of Peggy in about half the time 
that would have been allowed her by the most accomplished spotting 
«ye in the world. In truth, this singular power of getting over th« 
gi'ound by a sort of complex movement which it would be impossible 
to describe, was by no means the least important support of her super*- 
paturel pretensions. 

A negro hut ever opens with a latch*^f(Mr all intruders who couM 
annoy the helpless inmates would find ai way to achieve. an enttanel^ 
were the door fastened with bars as heavy as those on the gates of 
Haqi* Juno found bo dilBculty therefore in approtdiing the bM 
where Phebe and her motlier slept* 
^'Pheber said the old woman softly. 

** You have found him, June!" exdaimed (he poor girl» springing 
out df bed. ** Mother ! mother! wake !.-*^I am going to see Gifisar 1^ 
Peggy, who had worked hard and slept heavily^ not having thai 
restless fluttering at the heart which had kept Phebe waking during 
nearly the whole of the two last nights, had some difficulty In fully 
understanding what was going forward ; but when at length it wal 
made elear to her that GsBsar was actually concealed on or near Pa^ 
radise Plantation, ber aniiety clearly proved that she already oonsi'* 
dered him as a very dear and precious son. 

'*0h Lor I oh LorT' exclaimed the poor soul in a real agony. 
'< Juno! isn't this fool«-hardy boldttesBt Think of that dear eretttf 
Conar in the hands of the 'dentlal derk i" 

*' He'd better be in the hands ^of the d^vtl, Peggy » that's a faet^^ 
for maybe salvation might fetch Mm back there, — but for certain snu^, 
merey would never reach him in the clutches of that other |in4 worsen 
demon. — However, don't be after scaring the #rt with su^ faodei, 
when I want to have her steady and reasonable beyond eommdo. 
Caesar is as safe, I tell you, as die President ;?-^-so come, Phebe dear) 
nevor tniod looking smart, girl, '—though that s all in natUM ; but we 
have BO more than time enough ;-^come along." 

** And mayn't I see dear Cssar too, Junof ' said the sififectlonate 
^•ggT» verypileously. 

'* And Beoky too«-Hind Sally, I suppose I" replied old Juno eroasly. 
*' No« yoa can't, Peggy ; one ought to he three witches in one to csrry 
off such jobs as you would put one on : lie still and say noAIng to 
Bobody««^Come along, Phebe," 
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In stealthy sileDce, and keeping cautiously distant from every build- 
ing, the old woman and her agitated young companion gained at 
length the place of meeting. Juno stopped before the hut and whistled. 
In an instant the door flew open, and the weeping Phebe was clasped 
in the arms of her lover. 

" In, in, foolish children !" cried (hehr protecting genius. ** It's 
well that the bull-frogs and the cattiedids can tell no tales." 

If true affection could suffice to make two creatures happy though 
surrounded by danger and threatened with tortures and death, Caesar 
and Phebe must have enjoyed the boon, for their attachment to each 
other was very strong, and for a few moments perhaps they tasted an 
unmixed joy. Bui there is something in the condition of a slave that, 
beyond every other marked by human misery, deGes the power of hope 
to. gild its future; and herein perhaps lies, though it sounds like a 
paradox, the secret of those light smiles and all that careless merriment 
of which we are told by those who would defend the abomination. It 
is only when it is possible that some change may alter our condition 
that we feel either anxious or hopeful about it. King David fasted 
and wept while his spirit was suspended between hope and fear; but 
when all was over — when all hope had fled, ho arrayed himself and 
feasted. A negro slave has no hope for the future ; he, therefore, 
gives himself to the careless merriment of the present whenever it 
greets him; forgetful perhaps, for the moment, of the labour and the 
lash that awaits him with the morrow's sun, but as far removed in his 
laughter from any feeling that deserves the name of human happiness 
as the morris-dancer who cuts a caper on a mountebank's stage. 

After the first few moments, during which nothing was remembered 
by either but that they were once more together, the sense of Caesar's 
danger came back to the mind of Phebe, and she burst into tears. 

** Oh, Phebe ! Phebe !" exclaimed the unhappy young man, * 'don't 
turn so very soon from joy to sorrow I Think what a dear blessing it 
is to Ipok in one another*s face — and don't cry, Phebe, till, we are 
forced to part. — And how do they treat my pretty Phebe? — tell me 
all — tell me all, Phebe," he repeated, while his voice trembled as he 
asked the question. '' They don't give her the lash, Juno?— Surely 
no master could order the lash to Phebe ?" 

"No, my dear Ciesar — I have escaped well as yet; don't think of 
me— think only of yourself. Oh, Juno ! dear, dear, Juno I what is to 
become of him?*' said Phebe, vainly endeavouring to check her tears. 

'' And that's what I must work my old brain to find out. 'Tis no 
easy job, that's a fact^ children ; but maybe I'll contrive something for 
him for all that; so wipe up your tears, deary, and forget all about it 
for to-night." 

Another trembling half-hour was spent in asking and answering 
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qaiestions concerning their respective situations stnde they irere torn 
asunder; and then the old woman interfered, with the unwelcome 
tidmgs that they must part. The poor souls acluiowledged it, declared 
that she was quilQ right, and lliat they would go directly ; but still 
another and another word succeeded, till Juno lost all patience, and 
finally protested that they should never meet again in her hut if they 
lingered another moment. 

This threat produced the desired eflect; — poor Phebe impressed a 
hasty kiss on Caesar's forehead, and was out of sight in a moment. 

" And you have got to steal to your roost at Rcichland ?*' said the 
old woman, addressing the disconsolate lover ; ** and that before any 
of the German people are about ? You might as safely march into 
Congress, and say you won't be a slave. Just look .eastward. Master 
Caesar, that's all ; just listen to the twittering of the birds, — they are 
not such fools as you — ihey know their time if you don't, and they 
tell you as loud as they can speak that it'5 morning, morning, morning, 
and that it will be broad daylight in less than an hour ; and so, to pay 
you for your, kissing and your jabbering, you must just slip down again 
into my strong box. There I take your provender with ye — and bide 
still till I call you." 

Infmitely too unhappy to discuss the possibility of his getting back 
to Reichland, and pretty nearly indifferent to what might next befal 
him, Caesar uttered not a word, but meekly obeying her commands, 
lei himself down into the recess, which was speedily covered by the 
trap-door. Another moment sufficed to replace the little bed in its 
usual position ; and so proudly satisfied was Juno with the security of 
her guest, that she would probably have seen one of their task- 
masters enter her dwelling with more of triumph and satisfaction than 
of alarm. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

With all her wild vagaries, old Juno was perfectly capable of form- 
ing a very just estimate of the value of such a friend as the one Caesar 
bad found at Reichland; and not only prudently determined that his 
enforced absence should not be left unexplained, but moreoyer, that 
if it were in the power of an old woman to do it, the kindness mani- 
fested should be wrought upon, to become still further useful. 

In pursuance of this decision she set off on the following morning 
for the house of Hr. Steinmark. Notwithstanding his wandering 
liceinse, she had never entered his premises before, and her shrewd. 
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and 10 fome sort eolighteoed mind, was powerfuHy ilrack by dif 
aavel aspect at the whole eatabliabiQent. In spite of all the auflfefws 
lugs Hod hated degradation which the system of slavery had. brought 
ilpoo herself, add the oiisery she had witnessed from its effeets oa 
Others, Juno had never yet imagined what human nature eoftid be 
without it« As she enlered the large farm-yard, the first peeuliarity 
that attracted her attention was the perfect order and neatness thai 
that reigned there. There was something, she hardly knew what, so 
totally unlike the generaHv air that pervades a scene 6f labour wher» 
slates are employed, that she seated herself on a bk^k of wtfoA be- 
side the entrance, that she might contemplate it at leisure. 

''Where,'' thought Juno, ''do they keep all the children?— Mayhem 
tbey don't hire breeding servants-^and then I expect the little ones 
don't roll and tumble about with the other stock, like ours.'^ 

In truth, there is no feature more remarkable In a regular slaves- 
peopled plantation or farm than the manner in which the children (the 
multiplioation of this branch of produce being one of the moat pro^ 
Stable speculations) are seen lying about in the homestead, soiiie half^ 
some wholly naked, all well fattened and fed, but bearing little mor» 
resemblance in altitude and action to the being made )q God's own 
iBiage, Ibao the young swine with whom they associate. 

" And how do they manage,'' muttered the old wooMn, as with her 
chin resting on her bamboo she eentinued her examination of the 
aoene,*-^'^ how do they manage to have all the fences so unaccountable 
trim, and even the very dunghill kept in handsome shape, and they 
without a nigger belonging to them ?" 

From the stiil life, her eye was attracted to Ihe widely-opened doors 
qI a large barn opposite to her, in which were two German labourers 
threshing out wheat. She regarded them steadily for several minutes, 
and then exclaimed aloud, " If that's the rate at which a hired white 
man works, no wonder the master of the land is wealthy. It would 
take six niggers to do the work of those two." 

" You're right (here, mother," said an old German whom Stein- 
mark had brought with him from the Fatherland, and who at that mo- 
ment entered at the gate beside her. *' I have watched negroes work 
tor an heur togetheir, many a time, since I have been in this country, 
and I Dovor saw one yet who put out the stren^h of a man. But 
perhaps they might do better if they worked on Iheir own accoont, or 
99I profit er praise in any way as other folks do." 

^uno rose from her seat, and looked at the naan with an expression 
that on younger and more comely features would have been very 
touching, for it seemed to speak the sorrow and degradation of a whole 
mee. 

^* ti«ppy; liappy, ba^py uw y^q I" she said, in n low ani plainHiBa 
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voice, which showed that It was not her humaa temper, but h#r lfli-«> 
mortal soul, that was moved by the thoughts suggested. ''Do yoil 
kneel late and early to thank God for the especial grace to which you 
are born ?— or do you tremble lest his justice should make all even ill 
the world to come? — There lies the master's house, I expect,*' she 
added, pointing her bamboo towards a roof and chimneys thatrosel 
above a thick cluster of flowering shrubs to the left. 

The German nodded assent, but spoke not ; for in truth he was 
puzzled by the singular tenour of her speech, and a spice of native 
superstition, joined to the very witchlike appearance of the old wo-» 
man, gave him a sort of tremour as he listened to her which disposed 
him to avoid farther conversation. 

Proceeding in the direction indicated, and opening a neat low wicket 
that led from the farmyard, Juno soon found herself upon the wide^ 
spread lawn in front of the portico. 

The windows of the sitting-room >Krere as usual open, and nothing 
doubling but that so pleasant a room must be the abode of its master, 
she walked on and presented her singular figure before the eyes of a 
young trio, who were laughing and talking with much gaiety while 
examining a large map that lay on the table. 

This happy party consisted of Lotte, Henrich, and the Baron Hoch- 
land. No other person was in the room ; and they were indulging iq 
the delicious hopes which a letter that had arrived the night before, 
had opened to them, that they should ere long inhabit the land of their 
wishes and their birth. This letter was from the Baron Steinmark, 
and announced the death both of his wife and son by the smallpox ; 
it stated, with deep feeling, the desolation of his bereaved condition^ 
his son having naturally been the object of all his hopes, and con- 
cluded by imploring his brother to bring back his family to Westpha- 
lia, where his lai^e and desolate castle should receive them, and 
thereby become once more a home of hope and comfort to himself. 

Frederick Sleinmark had been deeply touched by' the receipt of this 
letter, but, as it should seem by the words of hope rather than of cer- 
tainty uttered by the young people as they travelled exulliqgly over the 
map of Germany which lay on the table, it had not elicited from him 
as yet any promise to quit the prosperous domain he bad created 
around him. 

So completely were the party occupied, that neither of them either 
heard or saw the approach of Juno ; and it was not till her strange 
figure was within the window, that Lotte, who fronted it, looked up 
and saw her. 

An exclamation of surprise burst from her ; but age and decrepi- 
tude were ever sure to propitiate Tiindness from Lotte, which the 
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badge of oppression displayed by her dark skin rather tended to in- 
crease Ihan diminish. 

•' You look weary, my good woman, — sit down/* was the fair girl's 
salutation to this battered remnant of humanity ; and as she uttered it, 
she placed an easy chair for her. This gentle welcome completely 
changed the mood of the old woman. When she first heard their 
laughter, and marked their fair young joyous faces, a bitter feeling of 
contrast arose, followed however by the thought that, despite her age, 
her colour, and her slavery, she too might'be counted as something in 
creation, and something too as much out of the ordinary run of mor- 
tals as was the beautiful creature before whom she stood. 

This thought was followed with the determination to disturb a 
little the bright current of their young spirits, by astounding their 
imaginations with some of her mystical rhyming prophecies, and the 
assumption of more than mortal power ; but Lotte's voice conjured 
the foul fiend out of her, and taking the oflered scat, which was more 
welcome to her mind than to her body, she said, 

" Heaven reward you, fair and good, for your merciful kindness to 
an old slave ! Are you the master's daughter? " 

*' Yes, I am — if you mean the master of this house^ — I am Frederick 
Steinmark's daughter/' > 

'* And may I see him, my pretty lady? I have real business for 
his ear, and no rambling nonsense of witchcraft, as perhaps you may 
think by looking at me.'' 

•*My father/' .replied Lotte, *'isin the fields; but we must not 
send you to look for him there, for you might wander far and miss 
him at last. Cannot you leave a message for him? I will repeat it 
very faithfully when he returns." 

Though the beauty and sweetness of Lotte had quite won old Juno's 
heart, which was morjeover not insensible to the good-humoured as* 
peel of her companions, she felt loo dee'ply the importance of not con- 
fiding the secret of a runaway slave to any from whom it could be 
concealed, to venture any allusion to the real object of her visit. She 
therefore only said in reply, that she thought the master would choose 
himself to hear what she had to say, and therefore she would rather 
seek him if she must walk an hour for it. 

•*Run, Henrich, then," said Lotte, ** and try to learn which way 
he is gone." The young man obeyed, and in a few minutes returned 
with both father and mother, whom he had met together returning to 
the house. 

'* This is my father, good woman," said Lotte, stepping forward to 
meet him, and whispering in his ear, that he must speak to the poor 
old ncgress himself, for that she»would communicate her business to 
no one else. 
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This information at once determined the kind-^hearted German to 
break through his usual custom of appointing a deputy, and sealing 
himself beside her, and looking wkh much interest at her worn and 
singular figure, he said, in a voice thai was indeed the father to that 
of Lotte. ' ' What can I do for you, good woman? " 

'^Speak to me where none other but yourself can hear," replied 
Juno, with a little touch of mysticism in her tone. 

^' That can hardly be nece||»ary, I think," replied Steinmark, some- 
what suspicious from the tone that his visitor would prove an impose 
tor ; ** there are none here but friends — what is it you want of me ? " 

**Have you never done a good deed," said the old woman, fixing 
herdeep-*set eyes upon him, '* that might be a saving and a heavenly 
act if done in private, and yet might prove bloody and mischievous if 
witnessed?" 

The pyes of the whole party were fixed upon Juno as she spoke, and 
there was not one of them that did not share the suspicion which had 
at first occurred to Steinmark, that she intended lo pass lor a fortune- 
teller br negro sorceress; a profession not unfrequently adopted by 
those among the race who attain to an advanced age. It was there- 
fore- with considerable surprise that bis family, who knew his imcom- 
promising aversion to deception of every kind, saw Frederick Stein- 
mark rise at the moment her look and manner betokened most mystery, 
and with a heightened colour and hurried step proceed towards IhO door, 
desiring the old woman to follow him. 

Having reached a place of safely, 3lcinmark, who, as may easily 
be divined, had guessed her errand, made her again, sit down, and 
then once more requested (o know her business. 

"The God of mercy will bless you for this, and for the rest," said 
Juno; "and now I will tell you all. Cassar was not ungrateful, master 
•«— negroes are never ungrateful ; but Cssar loved one of his own poor 
race as dearly as a prince and a white man could love — and he knew 
Phebe was not far olT from here — and he wandered about by night till 
he found her, and that was yesterday ; and the minutes flew over fast, 
and light was in the east before the poor young things had told each 
other one half their misery since parting. And so I sent her home^ 
and I hid him closer and safer than you could do, master, with all 
your noble kindness.— But Gsesar is not ungrateful." 

Steinmark was probably not sorry to hear that his dangerous guetjt 
had found another asylum ; but really anxious about the future destiny 
of the poor fellow, ho inquired what he intended to do after the first 
heat of pursuit should be over. 

" It is there, master, that wo muat look again to you," replied Juno 
firmly, while she fixed her skilful and scrutinising eyes on the bene- 
TOkol countenance before her. ** If you will help, he may be sayed ; 

1% 
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for." 

** I would do all I eould," rcpliM the noble OerntD^ '' to hdpny 
felloW'Creatare in mich a »irail; and youf poor friend Caaar ita vny 
fine fellow, and I woilM gladly acrte him even in a lesa neceasilY : hK 
whal can I do, my good IToman ? The laws of tlie state are explicit, 
severe, and most rigoronsly executed against all who aid and assist fa 
the evasion or concealment of a slate. • My being a Ibreigtoer by no 
means eiempls me from the penalties these laws etact for such an bt*- 
fenco.— What thien do yon snpposo I could do for him?" 

** I will tell yon. sir/' said Juno, " what you can do, and I will 
pray the God of mercy lo giTo you grace to do It. You may paithase 
C«sar." 

*' Purchase him, my good friend? — You surely forget his situation. 
How can I deal for a slave of Whose existence I am bound, for his own 
sake, to appear ignorant?" 

" No, master, no," replied Juno eagerly; ** you are only bound lo 
tippear Ignorant of that which you neither know, nor ever shall know. 
You are ignorant of the place of his concealmeni— say ft, and s^ear it, 
master, with a safe conscience, for so you are, and so yon ever shaH be ; 
—swear this to Benjamin Franklin Oglevie, owner of the paper-factory 
on the hanks of the river five miles above New Orleans^ lind then ol!l»r 
him such a price for Ga^ar as shall tempt his avarice to the saeri6ae of 
his revenge. Do this, and your wealth shall be bleSSted to the hundredth 
generation of those who shall inherit it.'* 

Tiiere was something in the language of the old negress that surprised 
Steinmark, and convinced him that it was no common person he had lo 
deal with. Nevertheless, there was an apparent virant of coherence 
in her scheme which led him strongly to suspect, that whatever hik* 
mind might once have been, ft was now unsettled. It was evident, 
however, that she was perfectly capable of comprehending what wAs 
said to her^ and in the humane hope of turning her mind from a project 
that might harass her very painfully, and perhaps etciie fallacious 
hopes in those for whom she seemed so deeply iilteriBsted) he attempted 
to point out the impossibility of its success. 

** But do you not perceive," Said he, '' that I shall acknowledge 
the being acquainted with his retreat by making this proposal? How 
can I offer to purchase a slave if I do not know where lo find him?" 

*' Leave that to me, master. All I ask of you is to go» or send» or 
write to Benjamin Franklin Oglevie, paper-factory, GicerbviUot near 
New Orleans; and write or say this : * Sir,— you had a slave callad 
Cffisar; he ran away from you about ten days ago. I will give you 
on^ thousand dollars for him, provided I can find liim; as I undersund 
he workad as a gardener in Kentucky, nnd I find diMcnity in goUlAg 
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Mrii "a one 99 1 inquire. At this moment I \ntm not nrhiM^ h» \%,; btiit 
I am assured that if I make the ptirehase, he ^ilt hate mean! of 
knowing it, and that after I hayo paid the money and receifed yout 
reoeipt for It, together with all other doeuments neoessart td prot^ 
that ho is nune, I shall find him on the following tnorhing al Work iA 
Iny garden. In case you should wish to know at whose recommbn- 
datien It is I wish to make this expensive purchase, I beg to inlbrm 
you that it is Colonel Dart, a gentleman of high standing, whose name Is 
well known In Kew Orleans, to whom I owe the advantage of heihg 
likely lo get a gardener to suit me.'—^Will you write or say this^ 
master V 

The incoherence of the plan had eettainly disappeared ; but there 
was another feature in it quite as fatal to the mind of Sleinmark, and 
he answered) *' If I should consent to gite a thousand dollars for' the 
purchase of Caesar, I certainly would not accompany the t>([^t with k 
falsehood.— Whois Colonel Dart? I know nothing of him." 

**But I 60/' replied Juno With a smite that seemed involuntliry ; 
for, resuming the earnestness of her manner, she said eagerly, 
" Should yon receive such a recommendalion from Colonel Dart-, wUl 
ynudolir 

Frederick Stcinmark was not naturally a vefy caulioui if^ah, 'Mt 
there was something in the appearance and manners of his tHiteir 
which inspired more surprise than conGdence ; yet he was far from 
intending to abandon the hope she had suggested, that he might save 
poor GflBsar. After medilaling for a minute or two, instead of answer- 
ing her question, he said, " Do you know anything of a person named 
Blighr 

'* Do I know him ?-<^do I know the apostle of our race? — do I know 
Edward BlighT — ^Yes, master I I know him, and I love and reverence 
him as the good only can be loved and reverenced. Will you do thife 
Ihingat his bidding?" 

'* I will," said Sleinmark without farther hesitation. *' If he re* 
Quests it, and no falsehood mixes with the negociatioh^ I will give a 
tbouaand dollars to become the lawful master of Caesari" 

The joy and gratitude of poor old Juno were expressed in woids and 
looks of such genuine and simple sincerity, that the feellnga of Stein- 
ihark were now strongly awakened in her favour, and be reproached 
himself for the unworthy suspicions he had entertaitaed of her motives 
smd character. 

" What is your same, my good woman f ' said he kindly. 

'* Old Jttno> master," she replied, rising from her chair and making 
the lowest cartsey her stiff kneel would permit ; and old Juno will 
Meia you with her latest breath." 

*' Well, JunO) I Ihiok we understand each other now; so let Ine 
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take you baek dgainto Ihe liitting-roam. By the way, I tee nopcea-r 
•ion to preserve secrecy with my family any. longer/ When the 
salety of Cesar was concerned, I submitted Co it ; but as yoq tell me he 
is safe from all pursuit, there is nothing to be feared for him : and to 
tell you (ho truth, Juno, I arti not fond of mysteries." 

''-And I would to heaven, master," she replied, "that the same 
freedom of spirit, and that power which the white man has of doing 
his will openly, belonged to me, as it does to you I then old Juno 
would leave off her tricks, and never again try to seam ether than \bn 
poor old crFpple sh^ is. But it would not do, master ; Juno would 
lose all her power of doing good." 

*^Well, well! I suppose you know best, Juno. But I maytdl 
them ail, may I not, why you are here? 

** Onty let me go First. Do not let me hear you talk together of 
old Juno and her tricks." 

*' But you will stay to rest^ and to lake some refreshment ?" 

Juno shook her head. * You have giveo vest and refreshment to 
ray spirit, master, and that was what I wanted. Farewell, and God 
reward you t" As she s|)oke, she passed through a door that opened 
upqn a field behind the house, and traversed It so rapidly, that Stein- 
mark's answering '^Farewell" was scarcely uttered in time to over- 
take her. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

Meanwhile, our hero arrived at New Orleans. There is always 
aomelhibg splendid and atlraclive in tlie sight of a great city rising oil 
the banks of a majestic river. The effect, indeed, is often delusive, 
giving an idea of general cheerfulness and prosperity which either 
belongs not to the scene at all, or only to a very limited portion of Its 
populalioD. In no instance, perliaps, is this more the case than at 
Mew Orleans, The noble Levee, forming a barrier to one of earth's 
most powerful streams — the long, long line of shipping, bearing the 
colours of all the nations of the world — the busy market, the weli^ 
dressed crowd, the gay verandas-Hiii speak of industry and wealth. 
But peoelrate a very little beyond the surface, and where is the barren 
rock or desert moor thai shows not a spectacle more cheering? Year 
after year, religion and philosophy have struck off the fetters from the 
emancipated slave in different quarters of the globe ; but at New Or- 
leans every white man's object is to riv«t them on his black brethren 
firaner and firmer still. This is the business df their lives :-^Hind 
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whttare their pleasures? To revel in the' caredses of (he race they 
aoom, and to rouse tbcit dreamy, idle souls toaQimation by the sordid 
sdmulanU of sirong drink and gambling : and iben, ^as if their own 
unholy deeds brought not sufficient punishment/ nature sends forth 
the monster Fever, to stalk through the land^ breathing avenging 
^Mirsc^ iK'ith his poisonous breath. 

Such is New Orleans. Yet to New Orleans Jonathan Jefferson 
Whitlaw approached with a heart swelNng with aAticipated pleasure, 
and a brain throbbing with projects for the graUficalion both o( avarice 
and ambition. 

The aspiring nature of young Whillaw might with truth be called 
an appetite that grew with what it fed on ; for ilve firmer he felt 
himself in the good graces of Colonel Dart, and the higher his estimate 
became of the amount of his filer's wealth, the more ardent was bis 
wish to rise stUI' higher on the wheel of Fortune. 

As the young, man stood on the stern gallery of the stately boat that 
bore him onward into die very centre of this extensive mart, from* 
which station he was eniabled lo contemplate one by one every object * 
after he had paased it — ^for not for worlda would Whillaw have stood 
among the motley population at4he bow, even to gratify his longing 
«wish to see all and everything, — it might be fairly doubled whether 
bis confident hopes of gain at the gambling-houses, or the glowing an- 
ticipations of unbounded license of debauchery for his leisure hours, 
inspired the.strongest feeling of triumphant happiness at his heart. 

Scarcely had the churning paddles ceased to play, when lie sprang 
on shore, and securing a drag and a negro, he proceeded directly to 
to Mrs. Bonnet's celebrated boarding-house, renowned for the best 
dinners, and the most confiding indifference as to exits and entrances, 
of any house in the town. 

He was fortunate enough to find a. room vacant at this favourite 
rendezvous of freedom and fashion; and having, by dint of persuading 
Mrs.Bennet that he should certainly stay three. times as long as he 
intended to do, prevailed upon her to remit a dollar a week in her 
usual eharge, he established himself at once, adorned himself with the 
moat chosen embellishments of Natchez, and sallied forth in search of 
adventure. 

Whitlaw was an excellent billiard- player ; and even amidst the 
rural, or at least suburban retreats of Natchez-qnder'^Hill, had al^ 
ready learned how very easy it was, with a skilful hand and a crafty 
brain, to make pleasure and profit unite in rewarding the hoiirs and 
years of practice be had devoted to this game. 

He first directed his steps lo a well-known table close to the French 
theatre; and, as was usual with him on such occasions, assuflit;d a 
look of simple curiosity, as if the scene were very new and very 
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9)faiige to him/ The table was ooeupied by two bkhi vM afifMMkl 
tery unequally ihatohed; the one being a dashing, Deek«*Of«-nolbiRg, 
and seeming lueky player; and the other, a qui«t» deliberate, but 
very dumsy performer. 

Considerable amusement was produced among the bystaadtrt, wii* 
were numergOs, by the contrast both between the pif y and the de*% 
aeaoour of the opponents. 

** Now for it, mjr fine fellow !" eried the sueoesafti^ player, who waa 
evidently of tlie half-horse, half-alligator breed of fair Kentucky s 
"now, then, Fll go the whole hog with ye — I'll ihake eight of due 
atroke,-— and that's a ahanie, for ifs two more than 1 want.*^ 

He made the stroke, and marked four for it. 

** Then I've got another squeak for it, before Tm right-ilowB stump*! 

ed," erted'the losing player,, in a small voice, in which « IfUle hopt 

seemed to struggle against a great deal of despair. ** Please, gentle^ 

aien, don't loaoh my elbow ; I expect (hat's not the way to give me lair 

'pky, and who knows but I may do something better at last!*' 

Shouts of laughter burst from the lookera^^Mi, as the man, after atu-^ 
dying the table as if his life depended on the hacard he w^ playing 6»r, 
ft last gaye a most energetic thrust and mined. 

''Capilal! oapilall" shouied ttie Kenluckian; '< take another go 
•^mIo . iiow«^and then you see I shall win clean without losing an 
inch." 

His adversary, looking sullen, sulky, and morliAed, replied : ** Play, 
ean*t you? and not stand there gibing and jeering a t>etter man dian 
yourself — play, and have done with it.'' 

The Kentucktan made a carelesastr<Ae, and the game waa finished. 

The loser immediately pulled out a huge leather bag extremely well 
filled ; and as he laid down the five dollars he had lost, observed in a 
tone of recovered cheerfulness,, that he wasn't daunted for ail that was 
eome and gone yet — that if he lost, he could afford to pay, and no- 
body's leave to ask neither." 

Half a dozen voioas simultaileottsly oflered to play him, and more 
than one proposed to give him odds; but he turned from tbem all, aay«- 
ing, **No, no, you'tt be all too hard for me; I'd like to try luck with 
this young gentleman," he added, civilly turning towards 'Whitlaw, 
** for he looks more like one of my own sort. - Jerico bob I young gen- 
tleman, let you and I have a righlnlowa good try togeiher--^l'lI bet 
fifty dollars with any one that pleases, it 'twas only to prove that I #rn^( 
afraid to lose/' 

'* I expect, sir," replied Whitlaw with the afar of a porsoa rather a(r 
fronted, Mlhat you mightn't find it so over-easy to beat me neither. 
'Tisafact (hat I never was in New Orleans before; but I calculate a 
man may play billiards in coun(ry as well as town-— there's more tablea 
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thao •ae-lB Hid Unim. 1 don't want to play you, sir, nohow; if I 
beat, I like to h^ for honour as well as for profit ; and so V\\ play lliit 
gentlenaa liere,'^ turidng to the K^dtuckiaA, ' ' for a hundred dollar^ if 
helikesit.'? - ^ 

It appeared that the table was already bespoken v but after a few 
miButes' eoBverWioti among the parlies, it was agreed to give it up 
to the young stranger aiid the Ketituokian, if the latter consented to 
the match ; and bets were already running high against the lioaslful 

youngster* 

' '« I expect I mustn't show a white feather^ though the b^t's rather 
a high one for a poor oouptry dealer like me,'' replied the man; *< but 
when did Kentuck tora tail t So have at ye, my young un," he added* 
placing himself at the table and biandifhing his cue: **. faint heart 
never won either lady or liviiig." 

*' Thetis hard enough ujpon me though, '^ observed tiie man who had 
jiisMost the game; ^* I've a right to my revenge anyhow. '- 

'* Well, then, take it," cried Whillaw, with the gay boastful kugh 
of a boy ; ''father didn't send me to New OrMns for the first tlmn 
without lining my purso, I can fell you that ; and so you may bet 
against me, and upon the maii that gave it to you so handsome-^aqd 
Hiat's a geAerous olTer, I expect." 

*' Well, then,'* said the loser, '* V\l do it-**-done» for a hundred upon 
Rcniuck— done I'* 

"Donel" replied Whitlaw." Now, then, for the honour of thn 
backwoods i What will father say if I lose T 

''I'll take you another fifty, sir, if you like it/' said a yellow-feverr 
tinted senior who was quietly lookin^^ on. 

"My — I" exclaimed Whitlaw; '*if luek runs against me, Fna 
done, 1 tell you that. But 'tis just as well to be hanged for a sheep as 
^ lamb ; so i say done to you, sir, for fifty. And look now, TU tell you 
what rii do besides.'^ 

He set down the cue he had taken, and drawing a heavy bag from 
his pocket, counted one hundred dollars from it; then with equal sim- 
plicity he produced a pocket-book from his breast-pocket, and dis^ 
played notes to the amount of five hundred more : *' There now I" 
said he, 'Mhal's my stock for the time present; not but what father 
eould double and treble that, and more too, and never m jss it. But that's 
ny capital for the time being, and I'm willing to risk every cent of it, 
except one hundred to pay boarding and carry me up home. So if 
anybody has a fancy for a bet, let him speak : but Til tell him before- 
hand, that I'm not that bad at the game to be made the fool of, that 
we've some of us seen done stumped in oar day.'' 

Whitlaw accompanied these lasL words by throwingasly look over 
his shoulder at the loser of the last game. 
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At lea&t half a dozen voices again proclaimed their readioeBa to pi^ 
iioiir)ce the 'importafit *'done!" to whatever amount the youfig and 
hardy stranger chose to name. Upop which Whitiaw very, delibe- 
rately, but uttering now and then a faughing word of self-reproach 
against his own daring, apportioned his bets to the amount of his cash, 
amongst those who had challenged him ; and then, examining his cue 
more carefully^ and changing it more than once, he declared himaeif 
at length ready to begin. 

The Kentuckian was by no means a bad, though a very dashing^ 
player, and began the game by itiaking two or three extremely fine 
strokes*' Betting became brisk aipong the bystanders, very long odda 
being offered against Whillaw. His style of play was totally unlike 
that of his antagonist : though* be had talked of luck,, it was very.evi- 
dent to the only person present (except the marker] who really under- 
stood the game, that it was not to his luck he trusted. When the balls 
were so placed as to aflbrd the possibility of aatroke that told high, he 
made it, but repeatedly missed one or two pretty hazards Ihat he 
seemed anxiously to play for. 

When the game was about half through^ and Whitiaw right behind 
his adversary, the quiet, awkward player who had just been so un- 
mercifully beat by the Kentuckian took an opportunity of whispering 
lo our hero, while the attention of the whole room was fixed on a stroke 
that his opponent was studying with more caution than seemed usual 
with him, . 

" I say, young man, let me off my bet, and I'll contrive that the rest 
shall all double.'' 

** Good !'* replied Whitiaw, in the. same tone, and with a look that 
seemed to say ** now we understand each other 1" 

The Kentuckian missed the stroke. Whitiaw pretepded (he most 
extravagant joy, and exclaimed '' Eight! what's eight? — I wish, by 
Jingo, that I'd a thousand dollars more about me I I'd be d — d if I 
wouldn't stake 'em every cent after tltat miss." 

♦* Well, sir," said the clumsy player, ** 'lis a pity you should be 
thwarted, and this your first try at New Orleans. If you'll be pleased 
to name your name« and give us^notes of hand, I don't question but the 
company would be content." 

** Tobesure," — ** To besure,"--«aidmany voices; and Whitiaw, , 
with the air of a man heated and reckless, immediately increased his 
bets to fifteen hundred dollars. 

The result may be easily guessed — he won the game by two, 

Notwithstanding the general disappointment and the angry feeling 
that accompanied it, there was not a single victim who did not believe 
U to* be the efiect of sheer ill luck. 

" At any rate, sir," said one of the greatest losers, "I hope yon 
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don*i intend to be so mean as to start away home with your winnings? 
If youVe a gonlJemaD, you'Jl be willing to bet again." 

** Well, sir, I am a gentleman/* replied Whillaw, *' and willing i» 
do what's .fair and honourable; and Td scorn to be afraid of risliing 
again this, and more too, (ill youVe fairly got your reyenge, which fa 
sure (ocome, I know, sooner orlaler-; only I expect you won^t insist 
upon my playing now, seeing it -s dlnner*liroe, and I'm going to dine at 
Mrs. Rennet's for the first lime ; and they do say her dinners are 
dreadful good. — So, good morning, gentlemen«-<-shalf be happy to meet 
again — lo-morrow, maybe?" 

** That's fair enough; good morning, sir,— we shall be looking out 
tor you." 

Whitlaw departed ; but as he reached the head of the stiiirs the 
clumsy player was at his elbow. 

" Call in to-^night, can't you? he said in a whisper: ''if yoa'reji 
mind for a partnership, we may make a good thing of il.^ 

'' I'M come if I can/' said Whitlaw ; but I've business of all sort««^ 
good morning/' 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

It will be easily believed that Mr. Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw sat 
down to Mrs. Bennet's tdbh d'kote in a very agreeable state of mind. 
Be had, in truth, opened his compaign well. Fifteen hundred dollars 
made by a single game at billiards, and that quite a casual one, nmy 
appear to sober-minded Europeans as an exageration of probabilities 
loo violent to be safely inserted in a narrative professing to paint exist- 
ing manners; but any sceptic may be easily cured of his doubts by 
making a very few inquiries either at the scene of action or of those 
who are well acquainted with it. As to Whitlaw, be thought tim 
transaction so far from being anything at all uncommon — (and yet his 
early experience had been confined wholly to those miniature imilations 
of New Orleans to be found at Natchez)-^— that he resolved, as the 
thing seemed likely to answer so well, to sacrifice some of die lighter 
pleasures he had promised himself, lor the sake of pursuing it sys>* 
temalically. 

He had fully intended tp have passed this his first evening amidst the 
unceremonious gaiety of a Quadroon ball ; but as he eat his pepper* 
soup, and then refreshed his pallet wilh free libations of Mrs. Bennett's 
admirable Madeira he reasoned upon the heavy loss that might ensae 
from such a sacrifice of time to idle pleasure. 
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VtvevlhelftM, tte len^ titian wag great. He had heard to much e( 
the splendour of Iheae anlerlaininenls, and the exceeding grace and 
haauly diaplayed at fhem, that he still wavered, till at length, his fnnty 
heing stimulated perhaps by the Inspiring wine, he determined to in- 
tlulge himself in gazing upon the fair assemblage for an hour, and thes 
te pass the rest of the night, as in duty bound, in usehd business. 

Before retiring for the purpose of making his toilet, he indulged in ^ 
aMoakifig a conpl^ of cig«rs', aeeompanied by a dae proportion of 
vfaiflkyrPMneh ; and then feeling himself a little overcome by his voy« 
age, his billiards, and his dinner, he threw Ma legs eomfartably upen 
the chimDey*ppiece and fell fast asleep. 

How long he rested thus is uncertain ; but when he waked, the 
two Tery gentlemanlike men who had shared his punch were departed, 
and the lamps were burning dim, as the oil whieh fed them was pearly 
eftbaualed. He started up, and looking at his watch, saw with ex- 
treme astonishment that he had slept two hours. It was new past nine, 
and he was hastily appioaehing the bell to ring bra Chamber oandle, 
when the sight of his own pocket-book lying open upon the carpet 
arrested his eyes and his steps. 

With a beating heart he stooped to seize it. He remembered with 
an instantaneous gleam of satisfaction that his person had been thrown 
during his nap into an attitude as nearly topsy-turvy as possible, arid 
he felt that it was likely eneugh that the pocket-hook might have fallen 
out; but the moment his hand touched it, all soft delusive hope fled 
ftf ever-*-*his hank ootee were gone-l > 

iUge and despiair seized upon his heart, and divided it between 
tiM». He rang the bell so furiously, that two iMgroea and one yellow 
qian entered the large ftiftiog-^room by three diffsrent doors to know 
bis pleasure^ 

"Wherci is yeiur mistress?'' he Ihundiefed put; *^ where is Ae 
lMflu» who keeps Ibis den ef thieves ? ^all her to ne— bring her te 
■M this instant, or Til burn the last atom of wool froip your beastly 
sealps before I sleep I " 
The three slaves retired by dieir three several doors as he spoke. 
In as short a time as It was well possible for her te enter froni the 
drawtiig-<'room, the gentle, civil Mrs.Bennel stood before him. 

WMtlaw'a eyes rolled fearfully in his head, and he actually feaoMd 
at 1|m mi^oth, as he attempted to i|iake her iiaderstand the wveng that 
had been done him. 

** I beg your pardon, air,'' she said in the ^ery softest voiee^ imagin- 
ftUe, *f but I really cannot understand what it is you say.-' 

^' iay 1'' roared the bereaved young man in aaeents of genuine agony, 
^^but you shall know aud feel it, if you cannot hear. I have been robbed^ 
woman I robbed of two thousand dollars since I entered this rooml " 
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• « Very MliMNliAiiry Indoed, '^ ebaevf «d Mm. 9enii«t, wftl^wit ie A* 
gitghtest degree devietiog frem her usual sweet lone. **Prty how 
did It happen, sir?" 

*• It is yoamust leil that, madam ; and so you shall if there be lew 
in the elate. It is you must lell who those two fellows are with the krgi 
red whisker»-;bolh of them, Ihey had both of them red whiskers." 

^* The two gentlemen with red whiskers, sirl Oh dear \ iliere will 
Mk be>the least difficulty in the world in teliing that, without treubling 
the SUte about it m the ^east. The tallest is General Hellogswerth i 
aad the youngest end shorted, Major Tomlinson." 

*< iet them eall themselves what they choose, madam, they have 
robbed me of two thousand dollars, and .they must give acefiuat of it 
either in public or in private.-' 

' * Oh dear 1 sir, the gentlemen are both of them pmrfeetly writ b|ew« 
in New Orleans. They are of the very Mgheet standing, and 
weald I am sure, be happy to enswer, to anybody of their own station* 
aay question- that eould be asked either in private or ptiblic' ' 

" It will be long enough, I can tell you, before I shall be of theit 
slalien, which is jost neither more poe less jlhaii lliieves end pickpock- 
ets. I wenl to sleep m this here room ^vith two thousand dollars iQ 
notes ; and now lam^ waked up> I find them all gone, and my pockelit 
book with all my letters left lying en the floor. Them two rediwhisk- 
ered men were in the room when I dropped asleep, and now they are 
gone, as well as my notes, and tiow can i think enythtng elsa but that 
they have robbed me? " 

'* You must thiiik of course, sir, }ust whatever you happen to |4eise," 
replied Mrs. Bonnet, without for an instant appearing to lose the beau- 
tiful placidity of her temper; " but when gentlemen that are notevevs^ 
much ktoown in the town accuse those vho are, of robbery and felony, 
and I know not what besides, it is very Iikery, I thiok, that the aeeiii<^ 
setion will not be grelitly attended to/' And so saying, the weiUdressed, 
gmcefiil lady of the house made « curtsey and departed. 

The unfortunate Whitlaw remained in a stale of the meet eompleCe 
diKomfiUwe. Mrs. Benaet's very eool way oCreeeivhig Ibeldtelligeaee 
of his loss convinced him that there *was little or no hope of reeover- 
ing it Wlielher her indiflbrenoe proceeded fiom the fluency of 
such oeeurrences among the fashionable society of New Oiieaas, or 
thai the two persons he had aeeused were vealiy beyond and above all 
siiapicaen, he was at a los^ to decide. After meditating en the subjeot 
ia very moody solitude for a long hour, ha determined upon iflquirtn{[ 
for the aearaaC magistrate, laying a formal sUtement of the facls be- 
fore him, arid insisting upon it that the two individuals upon whom his 
suspicioas rested should be summoned to answer to the accusation. 

It wis aow some hours too late for such aa application, wA he must 
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therefore weit with iirhat patience he oould for the merrow. , Mean* 
while, the unfortunate young man felt that hia state ^f mind no longer 
filled him for (he enjoyment of the brillant scene that the ball-room 
was likely loeihibit; neither had -he at that moment jenei:gy to enter 
Q|)0R any sharp encounter of wit with the respectable personage who 
had invited him to an appointment at the biliiard*tabie in the evening. 
So, after taking a few hurried turns about the room, he again rang 
the bell for a candle and a glass of brandy ; and thusjenliglitened and 
sustained, he retired to his room and his bed,. and spent a feverish and 
most miserable night in thinking of his lose white awake, and in 
dreaming of it when for a few short moments he was happy enough to 
fait asleep. 

Ho rose early, and, to avoid meeting the sospocled thieves or their 
complaisant landlady, repaired to a coffee-house for his breakfast. 

As soon as it was possible to present himself before, a magistrate, he 
wiiited upon Squire Grampton, and having very clearly stated the case, 
desired that the two suspected persons should immediately be sumr* 
maned before him to undergo an examination. 

Squire Grampton heard him very quietly to the end, and then said, 
placing both his legs<ui the table before him, and cleaning his naik 
with a penknife, '' Pray^ young man, what may your name be ?" 

" Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw, sir/' 

** And where do you come from?" 

^' From Paradise Plantation, near Natchez, sir/' 

*' Is Paradise Plantation your own property?" 
' /' No, sir, it is not a^ yet; but it may be one day." 

' * ! and you broi^ht two thousand dollars with you to New 
Of lines?" ' . 

, ''I don't expect it's necessary for me to certify bow much I broughl 
with me to New OrlineSi What I am ready to swear to, is, that I 
went to sleep in Mrs. Bonnet's dining-room with two thousand dollars 
in notes, last night, in my pocket-book— that the only people in ttie 
loom with me were General Holingsworth and Major Tomlinson, — 
and thai :when I waked» my pocket-book was on . the floor, and my 
notes gone." - 

Squire Grampton was reckoned a remarkably good-natured man, 
and he now proved his just claim to the reputation by laughing heartily. 

'^And so, my Gne fellow, you calculate upon having General Hol-^ 
ing^worth, who. is no less a man than surveyor^general of the Alabama 
territory, and Major Tomlinson, ooeof the largest slave-holders in the 
State, ^you really calculate upon having them called over the coals, 
because you went to sleep and lost your money? — ha ! ha 1 ha 1 ha I— 
that's fun, at any rate. Now, my raw one, shall I give you a bit of 
advice Ibat ipay chance to be useful? Bold your money fast, when 
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yoB^re got if; and when yoa lose it, ne^er ftceuse a Hch mao of being 
the \h\et*^-^ least not in New Orlines — for it won't answer. And so^ 
young man, I wish you a very good morning/' 

The good-natured man'a look was so decided and peremptory, that 
the unhappy Whitlaw saw there was nothing left «ave to submit. But 
be went forth from the magistrate's house swearing vengeance^ not .so 
much against him, or even the thieves who had stolen his treasure, as 
against the whole human race, and binding himself in body and soul lo 
prey upon the unwary wlieriever he should meet tl)em,.till his loss 
and M the suffering it had cost him should be atoned 4or a thousand* 
fold. 

In order the better to arrange the plan of op6rtion9 by which Ibia 
resolution should be, put in practipo, Whitlaw on quitting the house 
of Squire Grampton strode away towards the Levee ; and for two hours 
solaced himself with a walk* beside the father of waters, during whiob 
he reasoned with all his natural aculeness, and acquired wisdom, upon 
the nature of his actual position, and the uses to which it might be 
ap|)iied. 

He remembered with some satisfaction, though assuredly it was ao- 
eompanied by a sharp pang, that he still liad one hundred silver dollars 
in his bag. This was the sum he had coaxed out of his father, and U 
now constituted his entire capital. 

How best could he multiply this a hundredfold ? The proposed 
partnership offered by the clumsy player^ again occurred to htm. At 
first he had not felt greatly disposed to listen to it, because it appeared 
to him evident that he was himself the sharper rogUe of the two. It 
was certain, indeed, that his quick eye had detected (he latent skill of 
his proposed associate even in the manner by which he lost his game ; 
while he, on the contrary, had been completely deluded by Whitlaw's 
well-acted assumption of rustic simplicity. Nevertheless, his after 
by-play when he proposed (hat Whitlaw's notes of hand should be 
taken was by ho means contemptible ; not to mention Ihat the very 
act in which he had detected him, of throwing dust in the eyes of thro 
honest Kentuckian, said much in favour of his being admitted to the 
friendship he solicited. 

But the argument which decided the question was the reduced state 
of Whitlaw's finances. " How, in God's name," he mullered with 
closed teeth as he proceeded at an accelerated . pace on his return to 
the town,^*' how am I to do business on a large scale with this 
pitiful cash in my pocket for a capital ? — No.— I mu&t begin with this 
fellow anyhow, whatever I may do with him after." 

Nothing that had hitherto passed between them had given any hint 
lo Whitlaw whether this personage, whom he now greatly desired to 
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im, inade pirt of th« MiiblithQieDt he had Tifl(«d ^pnterdfef ; of ^at i 
like hf^self^ ^h\y[ a vlftiler there. In either case^ it Wts thm ohiy to 
could seek him, and ihilher he accordingly repaired; • ^ 

tt was Mill early; the field of combat was howefer swept and pre- 
pared for action, -^hi) i^indows were duly opened to ventilate tine 
ehambtfr, the blinds skilGully arranged to give equal shade and equal 
light to ail parts of the table, Ihe marker was in his place, and etery«» 
thihg r^ady to begin the labours of the day. But though two or thre« 
^porling^ldoking characters were already tn the room, and one of them 
tNDgoillng the leilidoi moments of eipeotalion by practising carnipoa 
and hazards that to ordinary eyes appeared impossible, no business wal 
tl yet g6ing forward. 

' The entrance of Whitlaw occasioned some aensation. He still were 
iht) sort of youthful, curious, stranger^seeming look be had assumed 
the d^y before, and one of the foongers addressed him civilly with— 
' *' Wbuld you like to play a game, sir V 

It is said that a man may servo a good apprentieeshlp at Natch^t 
for any trade practised at New Orleans, and Whitlaw proved the truth 
df this by a«swering-i 

*' No, sir, 4hank ye, not now, becauie Fve got business to do with 
one as I espect to meet here." 

In no country of the world do hawks willingly set abottt ptek» 
tag out hawks' ^yes ; and our hero had no more inelination to make 
a trial of skill with this raan» than he Would with WbitlaW had he 
known him. 

Having looked at every individual present, and satisfied himself 
(hat the person he sought was not among them. Whitlaw left the 
fb6m and descended (he stairs ; but ere he reached the door of the 
house, the clumpy player appeared issuing from the side door intd the 
passage. Their eyes met, and the stranger stepped forward to 

meet him. ^ 

. " So I good day, sir. Wotild you like a glass this morning f 
If you'd please to walk this way, I expect we might be convenient for 
a few minutes' talk.'* 

Whitlaw nodded in token of assent, and followed him in silence to 
a small room at the back of the building. It appeared expressly fitted 
uptor We-i^tele consultations like the present ; for it held one little 
table, on which were placed two glasses, and a decanter of whiskey 
between them, flanked by two chairs and a spittoon. 

'* You came over that chap handsome yesterday," said Whillaw's 
new acquaintance, seating himself on one of the chairs and pointing 
but the other to him. *' 'Tis seldom as I'm oaaght, but I'll be d— d if 
t didn't take vou for « green one," 
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«^ Tbii weron't th»t riow nelttef > at taM/' replied WhnU#i 
laiighfiig. '* I t^peei you oaiighl ntB te^al ii BOoii ad I hahdted ihl 
WoUr* 

<' IHd I ?--I calculate ao. Bdl 'tis few wottld hHv^ beeti to fiM tf 
fiHi was over my plaf . There's lots of fir^l-rate hands, that If thcf 
hadn't known me} would hvr^ watcbiM m« play that gamOi and hett^^ 
slumped me as you did." 

Thi»se mutual eomplimeats naturally pated the way^ for tery cbhfi- 
dential conYersation» in whieh <here was tnu^h bore frabkne^s iiiA 
aiiUiere atowal of principle aud practice than are oft^U found betweeU 
•ueh slight acquaintance. At length, the N^w Orleans professor, 
whose name was Grabshawly, expressed himself thus : 

*• I told you plump yesterday, Mr. Whltlaw,"^' (fer. among other 
unreserved avowals» they had mutually communicated their named,) 
•* that 1 was willing to enter partnership with you, and I don't see bo 
reason to draw back now. Only; as you swept stakes so dear yester- 
day, you may guess maybe, that ybu don't want no help from nobody ; 
but bide a spell at New Orlines, and you'll see that won't go safe and 
smodth for a loUg run." 

** I have no doi|bt that you speak correct, Ifr. Grabshawly,'^ replied 
Whillaw. Fve done business enough myself, in A small way, up the 
country, to be up to that. But I should hare thought that you had 
got hands enough in New Oflities, w^out looking tnit so ftharp for 



new-comers." 



*' Natural enough you should think that, Mr. Whitlaw; and in 
hottest truth, and without flattery, I must tell you that it don't chancb 
over often that a toew^comer would suit ad a partner. But 1*11 be 
frank at once and tell you what it is. You see it most part hiappert^ 
that gentlemen of the profession are knoii'n, more or less, to the sport- 
ing gentry In and about the town^, and then they grows shy, and 
though they'd most times sooner lose than not play, th^y won't go it 
boldly, and one must be at it sometimes a mortal lopg spell at a time 
before one makes a day's Work ; so that a fresh man that knows h\% 
tools, and understands how to look new, is worth money. YoU don*t 
play that bad neither, I can tell you, for ooe that's iiot bred at NeW 
Orlines/' 

•* liiever play for what I can't make, you see, Mr. Crabshawly ; and 
that's a mastership over one's-self that I ex|)ect many haven't got, and 
so I count my game surer than most men's, especially for the bets ak 
ruhs upon the strokes; but I've no manner of objection to go shares 
with an understanding man like yourself, who may beat me a game x>t 
two before them as may like to try theit* chance after. I expect Iher^ 
must be company by this : shall we gof * 

•• No, no, Mr. Whillaw; the New Ortittted men of fasMtni beinH 
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miter etrly of a moririiig. There'A ito money worlh winning tifere as 
yel, ril angwer for il; and besides, we must make our understanding 
more perfect, I expect, before we commences regular together. Do 
you undertake to give me half of all you win, if I give iny'time, ex- 
perience, and talents, to poke the gudgeons into* your net? I expect 
tikat's the question put fair, Mr. Wbttlaw : and now, sir. Sot your 
answer." 

Whitlaw paused for a minute or two, and then said bluntly: " Til 
tell you fairly, Mr. Grabshawly, that I think I ought to try a spell be- 
fore I do agree to that. You saw what I n^ade yesterday ; and wouldn't 
it go a little against the grain, d'ye think, to have to pay over the half of 
that to another?" 

" And. how much of that^ young man, did you bag, only for my 
speaking tliat word about the notes? If youWe a mind to try, why try, 
that's all I say ; but if it don't answer, you mustn't be after expecting 
I'll be veody to offer the same terms after your newness is gone off." 

Whitlaw felt q^uile aware that ii would be far better to have Crab- 
shawly for a friend than an enemy; but ere he finally accepted his 
proposal, he deemed it judicious to appetr a little longer in doubt. 
While stretching out his legs and rubbing his chin in order to make this 
doubt appear, the idea struck hiip, that as law and justice could not 
help him to recover what he had tost, it was possible that knavery might ; 
so turniqg to his companion ^h the air of a man who had at length 
decided a difficult question, he said, 

** Well ihea, hear me, Mr. Grabshawly, and patiently, and I expect 
we shall come to an understanding. I am willing to agree to your terms : 
you sliali have the half of all I make upstairs, provided you are always 
there when I want you, and always ready to play into ipy hands as 
your head and mine together can best contrive; and provided too that 
you find out, and will show up for me, aH the best chaps in the place 
tor me to hook-on to, and bring 'em here." 

'* Agreed I" replied Grabshawly, <' 'tis a match; and I can do that 
last job for you first-rate, for there arn't a man that's got a hundred 
dollars to lose but what I knows him. And now, let's just scratch a 
bit of an agreement between us, to make all clear on both sides." 

" Devil a bit of that, my friend, I promise you I" returned Whitlaw 
sharply. ** There's a saying, you know — * Honour among . . . .' 
and we must one and both trust to that or nothing : but as for signing 
and sealing, that's what I don't deal in." 

, It is probable that the wisdom manifested by the young man in th^ 
very decided answer raised his character as an ' * understandingchap " so 
high in the estimation of his new associate as to atone for the biuntness 
of the refusal; for he exhibited no resentment whatever and ouly re- 
fii»i with a wink and a nod» 
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•'Very 'Well, Whillaw : I eipect we be prelly nearly up to one an- 
olher." 

' *' I expect we be, Crabshawly/' was tbe rejoinder, and the affair 
was sellled. 

Crabshawly now rose, saying, ** Well, now we may mount if you 
please : but we're neither friends nor acquaintance upstairs, remember.'' 

•* Thank ye for nothing, my friend," replied Whillaw; ** that's 
taking me for green with a vengeance 1 But stop ohe moment, will you, 
while I jest ask you a word about two strutting fellows that I dined 
with at Mrs. Bennetts boarding-house yesterday. I expect they might 
turn out good for something, if I could scrape acquaintance with 'em* 
One's called General Uolingsworth, and the other Major Tpmlinson." 

*' I know 'em, I know 'em, conside|*able well," replied Crabshawly. 
** Money they've got to lose, that's a fact, and play of all kinds comes as 
natural to 'em both as to a kitten; but I dubiale if they arn't over 
much in our own line to be worth much. I don't mean they're that 
professional neither; but they're up to a thing or two, I promise ye." 

*' I expect so,'* said poor Whillaw, with a sigh, which if he had not 
checked it in time, might have been mistaken for a groan. The in-^ 
formation he had received, however, pleased him well ; and eager as 
his new comrade was becoming for an im<nec{iale trial of their joint 
skill, Whillaw told him he could not set-to for an hour or so, as he 
had just recollected business that must be attended to first. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

The decided and violent accusation which Whillaw had only a few 
hours before brought against General Holingsworlh and Major Tom- 
linson before the magistrate, and still more perhaps (he attack he had 
made upon them through the ears of their gentle landlady the preced- 
ing evening, would to any one but himself have appeared to present an 
insuperable obstacle to his cultivating any further acquaintance with 
these two gentlemen. But he trusted to his genius to overcome this, 
as well as all minor difTiculties that might intprvene to prevent the exe- 
cution of a plan which he confidently hoped would both redeem and 
revenge his loss. 

Whillaw entertained not the slightest doubt that these two red- 
whiskered gentlemen were the thieves who had robbed him ; and he 
certainly had very good reasons for coming to this conclusion. 

He well remembered having pressed his precious pocket-ibopk 
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agliM bf§ heart, whien ^preptring to enjoy himself irt his tftfotirite 
afler-dinner allltiide, afler all the parly except these two individuals 
had retired ; h^ remembered feeling it, and even giving it a little ptish 
downward inlo Ihe securest corner of Ihe recess that held it, and U 
tr88, according to hts judgment, impossible to doubt thai his coiBpa- 
Dions and no oUier were the abductors of his treasure. 

Full of this persuasion, his first caro on re-entering Mrs. Beonel's 
i&snsion was (o request permission to speak to her. 

She obeyed his summons with but short delay ; but though the 
^presaion of her '* fair round face" varied but slighlly from thai 
eternal sweetness with which *' her gentlemen" were always received, 
still the acute eye of Whitlaw descried something in her soft grey eye, 
that, like the grain in the blue expanse of heaven so threatening to the 
mariner, seemed to foretell a coming storm. 

Had he been less sure that he possessed the power to quell it, thifl 
might have alarmed him more. As it was, he approached her with 
his best smile, and said--> 

"I hope you will forgive me, my good lady, for the foolbh blun- 
der I made last night ; — I really feel ashamed to think of it : but you 
always look so kind and so meek-tempered, Mrs. Beonel, that I trust 
you will not only forgive me yourself, but make my apology to 
the two gdntlemen concerned, for what I was mad enough to say 
about (hem." 

All trace of anger disappeared from the smooth face of Mrs. Bennet 
as these words greeted her ear, and with one of her prettiest smiles 
she said — 

" Indeed, sir, I am very glad to hear you speak so ; I was quite 
sure it must be some mistake. I hope you have found your money. 
Sir? 

*' No, Mrs. Bennet, I have not found my money, but I have found 
what was next best — I have found out where I lost it. I am afraid, 
madam, you won't Ihink the belter of me when I tell you that I was 
silly enough to go lo a billiard-table for half an hotir before dinner 
yesterday — and I won, I am almost ashamed lo say it, a mailer of 
twenty dollars. Well, Mrs. Bennet, I look out my pockel-book, 
ma'am, that my father gave me, with (he money that I was (o pay 
away for him — that is lo say, part of il, for by good luck the largest 
sum I've got lo pay was in my trunk ; but I was fool enofigh, ma'am, 
to take out my popkot-book to put my winnings in, and down I laid it 
for a minute or two — 'twas but a minute or two, Mrs. Bennet — upon 
the corner of the table, while I was counting out some silver change 
to make it square with the gentleman that paid me. When this was 
done, I took the pocket-book up again, bul for certain never thought 
of looking into it. Well, this morning, after I had made such a foul 
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of myielf as to go to the magistrate, down yonder, about my fooljab 
suspicion of these genltefnen, I went again to Ihe biiliard-table, hjopjr^g 
to win a little more towards mai&iog up tny heavy |0$s ; but while I 
was waiting for the table, an old gentleman said to me--*' Wasn't yvj#. 
the gentleman,' says he, *as put ywir pocket-book down for a minuia 
yesterday ?'*-and I thought Tor a minute and answered, * Yes, thal'a M 
fact/ Upon which he said, * And have you looked at it t^ince, sir?^ 
and I said, ' Yes, indeed, and all my mooey is gone/ ' I Ihoiij^ht 
so,* said the old gentleman, walking away, ' and let me advise you, 
young man, never again to put your pocket-book out of your hand at 
a billiard-table/ So you see, Mrs. fiennet, the thing is as clear as 
Hght, and all I can do now is to beg pardon for ony foolish «u$piciona« 
Will you tell all this to the gentlemen ?— and do you think (h^y will 
forgive me ?*' 

All this was said with an air of so mxMch youthful simplieily, that tby^ 
good tady not only promised to set «very thing right with her lodgers^ 
butdeclared herself deeply concerned for the loss her new acquaio*^ 
tance had sustained ; and assured him that the general and Ijie major, 
far from resenting what had happened, would be the most likely 0)^ 
in the world to endeavour to help him if any tlung cpuld ha done fyl 
the recovery o( his money or the punishment of the thief, 

" And when do you think I could see them, oaadam, lo fe^v^e ikcif 
forgiveness*?" said Whitlaw. 

'^ Tliey mostly comes in to take a glaaaof wfne and an oy^ter^ -air, 
for their nooning, and it must be near upon the usual Lime." 

"Where do they lake it, Mr^. Bonnet?— 'in the dining-fariour?" 

*' Yes sir, always. Be sure that the cloth is laid, and every 
thing ready by now. Will you be pleased lo walk in tliere, air, 
and see f 

** Why, to tell y^u the truth, Mrs. Bennel, I would much rathejr 
«ee tfiem by themselves first : I should not have the face to mention 
my fully before all the other boarders." 

**Dear sir, pray don't vex yourself any more about it. But there's {h» 
general's voice this minulc, I'll run and tell him; and if you'll be 
pleased to bide here a spell, I'll answer for bringing him to yoUr««* 
and Ihe major, too, 'tis likely, for they mostly goes and eomea 
together." 

Mrs. Bennet bustled out of the room, and in about ten minutes re-* 
iurned again, accompanied, as she had predicted, by both the wisia- 
kered gentlemen ; and having shown them in, she discreetly retired 
again and shut the door. 

Few men so young as Whitlaw would have been aUe to go so 
«lea4ily throngh the scene that foHowed as he .did ; but nature M 
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gifted him with so decided a talent for dissimulation, that instead of 
pain or dillicully, it was really pleasure and sport to him. 

The general and the major listened to his apology, as well as to the 
simple and juvenile history which followed it, very attentively and 
very civilly. They both begged to assure him that they retained not 
the slightest feeling of resentment, that nothing could be so natural 
as the blunder he had made, and that they sincerely hoped he would 
be able eventually to discover the real perpetrator of lliis abominable 
action. 

After all these fluent civilities had been* spoken and listened to, the 
major, who had a pair of very keen grey eyes in his head, began with 
great politeness what Whitlaw knew well enough was a sort of cross- 
examination of the history he had just delivered. 

<* I should hope, indeed/' he said, " that this discovery will not be 
Tory difficult ; for if this old gentleman yon mention saw some one 
take up your pocket-book, 1 suppose ho would have no difficulty in 
identifying him." 

"No, no, my dear sir," said Whitlaw, shaking his head with the 
most innocent look in the world ; '* the old gentleman didn't sa} that 
— I wish he had ! No ; I asked him if he saw anybody touch it, and 
he told me he had not ; but that there were fingers in that room that 
could whip notes out of a pocket-book in no lime— and sure enough 
he was right." 

"What notes had you, sir, in your pocket-book when you laid it 
down?" continued the curious Major Tomlinson. 

" Exactly two thousand dollars, m^or." 

" I think you said that you won twenty dollars : was that paid you 
in notes?" 

** Ay, there was the mischief I — When I left home, gentlemen, I 
bad two thousand and twenty dollars exact in my fiocket, without 
counting other money ; one hundred and twenty in silver, and the 
rest in notes. Well, you see, I won twenty dollars from a man I 
played with — an uncommon stupid player he was, to be sure/' — (here 
the general winked his' eye at the major, which Whitlaw perceived 
more plainly than the person for whom it was intended,) *' uncom- 
mon stupid, and 1 beat him, you see, and he gave me a great bill of a 
hundred dollars — and I was lo give him change of course — and I had, 
you see, lo lake out this great bag/* (drawing the canvass bag from his 
pockel), '*and to count out eighty silver dollars upon the table. It 
must have been while I was doing this, and it wasn'l long neither, tliat 
mv notes were taken." 

This explanation appeared (o be satisfactory in every way to his at- 
tentive auditors ; and after it was concluded, they expressed so much 
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kindness and concern, that when the trio entered the dining-room 
together to partake the nooning so liberally spread there/ the amiable 
Mrs. Bennet had the satisfaction of remarking that there was every ap- 
pearance of friendship and good fellowship between Ihem. 

It seemed, indeed, that the circumstance which had been at first 
likely to produce such hostile consequences was now producing a very 
contrary eflect ; fur after some social interchange of their respective 
wines, and sundry other civilities, they all agreed to go out together, 
in order, as the two red- whiskered gentlemen observed, to show the 
young stranger all that was best worth seeing in New Orleans. 

They first directed their steps towards the part of the town where the 
shops most attractive to the ladies were situated, and thereby were 
enabled to point out to their new friend some of the most beautiful 
women in the world. But while indulging themselves and him in this 
agreeable lounge, they led the conversation to the subject of play. 

" For my part," said Major Tomlinson, /' I won't deny that I love 
play ; but I have infernal luck, that's a fact, and I've lost a d — d sight 
of money since I've been here." 

" You don't say sol" said Whitlaw with a look of great pity and 
kindness. 

" True, upon my soul ! but I expect I must have grey hairs on my 
)^ead before I'm cured ; and the cotton bales must pay for it, that s 
all." 

*' I'm afraid, for my part, that I've a few grey hairs already," ob- 
served the general, laughing; '*butl can't say I should altogether 
like to leave olT play as yet, — 'lis a devilish fine manly amusement, and 
that's a fact — but of course it's only fit for gentlemen who have got 
wherewithal to pay. I'm afraid, Mr. Whitlaw, this is a pleasure that 
you must forego, after your d — d unlucky loss. You must be pretty 
well cleared out, I take it ?" 

''Not so bad as that neither," said Whitlaw, laughing; ''I've 
enough of father's notes in my trunk still, though I won't say but what 
they are meant for other matters. However, as I see that my play is 
a deal better than some, I think that my loss is a reason the more for 
my playing, for I expect I might likely enough win again." 

" To be sure you might," said the major ; ** why not ? As far as I 
aee, the play here is nothing at all particular for skill : I've seen play 
quite as good, I expect, at Charlestown. What say you, general ? *ii^ 
unaccountable hot this morning— -shall we go and try our luck for an 
hourr 

*' With all my heart, major, if Mr. Whitlaw has no objection." 
** Why, I don't see why I should," said Whitlaw, "seeing that the 
only time I did play I won ; and of course, if I do indulge myself 
with a game, it's a great privilege to go to the table with gentlemen of 
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reSpecfabflify. However," he added, latigliing, **I ex()ect I should 
like to play that same cliap too if I happened to meet him, for I feel 
preily sure 1 should brat him again. However, if I don'l meet with 
him, Vd greatly ratlher play ^i(h either of yon than with ft stranger ; 
though it's likely enough you'd be too hard for me." 

** I don'l know that, Mr. Whillaw," said the major; ** I can't sUf 
(hat I've much cause lo boast Ihis year. However, at any ralejive'U 
ha\en try — not that Til put you out of the way of a good (hiog if you 
ttieet him you played yesterday." 

** But what table are we lo go to ?" inquired the general. 

'•Let's go to that ono by the French Theatre," replied Whillaw, 
" if it's all one to you, because H's there only I can hope to mebl 
my man, you know ; and I expect I'll make something if I do meM 
him." 

'* Certainty, by all means," said the general; 'Tm lure il*gaU 
One to Tomlinson and me, so we do but get a game or two*" 

To the table near the theatre therefore they went ; and on Entering 
the billiard-room, the first face that met the eye of Whillaw was that 
of Crabshawly. One glance, a very slight one, was exchanged belweeQ 
them ; and then, each remaining in dilTerent parts of the room, trusled 
to each other's wit, for fmding the means whereby they might mutually 
derve the common cause. 

A game was going on which Whillaw perceived to be a very un- 
equal one. ** That's a good hard fight, general, I expect— isn't it?'" 

** Why that's as may be lo the parties, I haven't observed them 
much as yet," was the reply, made with about as much honesty as the 
femark that produced it. •* But I wish they'd have done with it,*' con- 
tinued Holings worth, ** that we might have a bit of a try together." 

After some farther wailing, the general and Whitlaw got possession 
of the table. Major Tomlinson found means to exchange a word or 
two with his friend ; and at the same moment Crabshawly skirled 
round, and continued with at least equal dexterity to give and receive 
tokens of intelligence on the other side. Could Asmodeus have con- 
templated that chamber, and read the thoughts that were at work 
there, his demonship might have found wherewithal lo make exceed- 
ingly merry. On this occasion, it appeared to be Crabsbawly's cue to 
seem sharp-witted, and on the alert to take advantage of the ruatie 
Whillaw's simplicity. 

"You are going to play again, are you?" said he wheo Whitlaw 
took his place at the table. 

''Yes, I am, sir ; and you shall see that I won't lose the credit I've 
gained, t was half in a fright when I played first; but now I find 
what I can do, and you shall see that I'll play a deal better than I 
did then." 
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^*T«ry likely, srr," replied Ihe olher with exacHy Ihe specieSyOf^d 
sneer calctilalcd to catcli the altontioo of (hose upon whom it was ^. 
tended to work. ''Very likely; but I hale to stand idle, and a|t I 
was in luck yesterday, 1 can atTurd to risk a little to-day ; so Til bet a 
hundred dollars on the gentleman you>e going to play wilb, if you 11 
take it." 

"Well, now," said Whillaw, *' I don't know what I ought to say 
to that. I have'nl seen the general play yet ; and how do I know 
but he may do me*?" 

''Very true, very true/' cried Tomlinson in a considerale and 
friendly tone. ** Take my advice, Mr. Whillaw, and don't bet high 
till you've tried your strength. The general is a pretty considerable 
player, and you are but a young hand, any how." 

** IKow that's what I call friendly," cried Whitlaw: '' and so, sir/' 
he added, turning to Grabshawly, '*i*il bet you tea dollars on tbia 
first game, and not a cent more." 

The game began; and to Grabshawly, who thoroughly understood 
what was going on, it was not only very interesting as it concerned his 
own profit, but exceedingly amusing. The skill displayed was not 
shown so much in the winning or even losing the game, as in the 
clever elTorts on each side to discover the real strength of the adver- 
sary. And 'herein my hero had a very decided advantage ; for he 
came to the combat with a tolerably correct notion as to who and what 
his opponents were, whilst all they knew of him was calculated to 
lead Ihem astray as widely as possible. 

Whitlaw of course won the game, and aflecled tlie most extrava- 
gant triumph upon U, declaring himself ready and willing to haiard 
the last dollar in his possession upon another. He was quite aware 
that General Holingsworlh had permitted him to win ; but neverthe- 
less he suspected that his best play was not more sure than that of hii 
late Kentuckian adversary : he saw that in steadiness of hand the ad^ 
vantage was greatly on his own side, and therefore determined if pos* 
sible to make the next game settle the heavy account between him and 
his new friends. 

The room was very fdll, and Grabshawly clearly proved his just 
right to the terms he demanded on entering upon the partnership, by 
the manner in which he contrived to draw the attention of those 
** who had money to lose*' upon the wrong-headed young novice who 
was boasting both of his skill and his cash with what appeared to 
be the most reckless boldness and presumption. The consequence 
was, thai Whillaw, who watched and caught Ihe eye of every one 
disposed to take a share in fleecing him with as much skilful quickness 
as the most practised auctioneer, began Ihe game with bets that 
amounted to near three thousand dollars. If he won thiS| his Iqss* 
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tffter dividing with his associate, would be nearly covered : but as the 
ii9(t gentlemen, whom he still felt firmly convinced were sporting; 
up^n his own money, had not staked more than five hundred each, ho 
would by no means have been fully satisfied by such a result; and ac- 
cordingly he risked, with a degree of temerity thai Crabshawly wit-« 
nessed in trembling, the loss of the whole sum, in the Hope of indulg-* 
ing his revenge as much as his avarice in leading them on to risk more 
largely. 

The first stroke was played by General Holingsworth, and wa» 
made with perfect success. Whillaw looked at him, and uttered an 
oath] that seemed to express alarm. He looked too, just as he was 
about to play, both at him and at the major, and read in the eyes of 
each a sort of scrutinising earnestness which led him to think they 
half suspected his rustic freshness. Far from being alarmed, how- 
ever, he only fell the more strongly roused to exertion. He had on 
all such points unbounded confidence in himself: there was within him 
a fund of conscious cunning that it was his greatest pleasure to draw 
upon, and the glance of suspicion which he thought he read in the 
eyes of his adversaries but served to prick the sides of his intent, and 
send him onward in his trickery with renewed energy. 

It would be but tedious to the reader were all the minute circum- 
stances recounted by which the wily Whillaw led on his opponents to 
the point he wished ; but it was done with such consummate skill, . 
that even Crabshawly became alarmed, more than once feeling stag- 
gered and doubtful : nor was it till the hero of my tale stood trium- 
phantly the winner of the enormous stake he had so cleverly con- 
trived to play for, that this respectable person felt at all sure that he 
should pocket the half of it. 

The room was in an uproar, — it was long since so many knowing 
ones had been taken in : but even to the last, amidst the intoxicating 
joy of success, and the taunting expressions of suspicion as to his cha- 
racter, which were whispered so as well enough to meet his ear, 
Whillaw sustained his assumed simplicity to admiration ; and it is 
probable that among the twenty-five persons present, more than Iwo- 
thirds of whom were losers, there was not a single one except Crab- 
shawly who felt quite sure at last whether the game had been won by 
luck or skill. 

'*We will settle when we get home," said Major Tomlinson, 
addressing Whillaw with every appearance of easy good humour; 
though if in truth he shared in the plunder of the pocket-book, bis 
present loss more than doubled that gain — 

"That will be the best way, general, with you too," observed 
Whillaw as he nodded assent. 
. The olher winnings were gathered in on the spot with the usual 
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celerity attending such transactions, ^herein the readiness to make 
payment seems in every person concerned to be in pretty exact propor- 
tion to the tardiness witli which the same process is performed to (heir 
tradespeople. So great is the difference between honourable debts 
and debts ofhonour! 

Before leaving the room, Whillaw received notes to the amount of 
four thousand dollars; and, ere he quitted the building, Mr. Crab- 
shawly contrived very skilfully to make an opportunity of demanding 
the half of it. ^ 

'•You shall have more, my fine fellow," said Whillaw gaily, 
^'I will pay you down at once the half of what the noble general 
and major have to pay me. Their money I shall have an especial 
and fanciful value for, and I will share it with no one." 

This was not an arrangement that could be reasonably objected to, 
and accordingly Mr. Crabshawly had the satisfaction of receiving ere 
he parted wHh his valuable friend very nearly the whole four thou- 
sand dollars he had pocketed. 

As Whitlaw again put up his empty pocket-book, something like a 
qualm come over him, lest Mrs. Bennet's fashionable lodgers should 
escape him. It was true (hat he had been assured of their wealth and 
standing by many; yet the fact of their having jointly abstracted Ihe 
notes that pocket-book had yesterday contained, which he was much 
too sagacious to doubt, now seemed as he again meditated upon it lo 
offer an incongruity almost too violent to credit, when taken in con- 
junction with (heir high consideration in New Orleans. But he soon 
learned that these apparent contradictions might exist perfecdy wgll 
together, and with a feeling of exceeding joy he once more perceived 
the two red-whiskered genllemen take their honoured seats, one op 
each Side the amiable and ever-gen(le Mrs. Bennet. 

As soon as the dinner was ended, the company retired as before ; 
and then, if any doub(s still remained upon Mr. Whillaw's rnind upon 
the possible identity of persons who could steal a purse one day and 
pay a gambling debt (he next, it was removed by the very satisfactory 
seltiemen of the morning*s'transac(ion. 

While carefully and deliberately counting the notes he had receiv- 
ed, and placing them one by one with rather ostentatious satisfaction 
in his pocket-book, ho said with a very expressive smile, 

•'Well now, gentlemen, Fm not that sure, after all, (hat I'm any such 
unaccountable fine player ; but somehow I never lose money but I'm 
cock-a-hoop till I get it back again»and nothing stops me. If I hadn't 
lost (hem two (housand dollars out of my pocket-book, you may be 
certain sure I shouldn't be pulling these four thousand into it. But 
that's always my way," 

The general looked at the major, and Ihe major looked at the gene- 
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ral, but neither of Ihem spoke ; and Iho trio immedialely after 8ep»*^ 
rated, with no parlicutar wish probably lo find Ibemjselvestogi'nier again. 
Mrs. Bennet also declared herself "allogeUier glad/' when she com- 
mnnfcated lo the parly who assembled at breakfast on (he following 
morning, (hat ** (he young chap who came up from Natchoy way bad 
paid his week and was ofT." 

It is not necessary to follow our hero through any more of his gam-^ 
btlng transac(ions. Enough has been, already related to show the 
spiri( and s(yle in which he played; and when the reader is informed 
that his subsequent success, though U somelimea varied, was such as 
to send him home, notwithstanding his very liberal spirit of self-isdul^ 
gence, with much more mofiey than he brought out, the afTeclioiiate 
interest naturally felt for him will, it is hoped, be fully aatiaGad. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

We must now follow Whillaw to other scones. Having with hit 
Constilulional discretion and forethought, removed from Mrs. Bennet'a 
for fear he might again fall asleep in her dining-room, he once more 
fjxcd himself at a boarding-house ; and very reasonably conceiving.that 
the money he had made entitled him lo an evening's recreation, liede* 
cided upon going to a splendid ball which was to take place that night« 
where no ladies were admitted but quadroons, and no gentlemen re^ 
fused who could pay for their tickets except blacks. 

To an European eye the female part of the assembly would hav« 
suggested ideas of peculiar elegance and refinement. Thei^. is a flexile 
grace, a languid gentleness, a subdued and<]uict softness, in the looks, 
movements, and manners of quadroons, which to those who know not 
their history, and share not in the strange and incomprehensible feel* 
ing .which holds them indiscriminately as a race apart, despised, and 
contemned, let Iheir personal and individual qualities be what they 
may, must ever have a powerful charm. 

But to Whillaw the fair pageant, though certainly not without its 
allractions, seemed the signal for letting loose all the worst feelings 
and passions of his nature. He stood gazing on the lovely groups with 
the boastful pride of a low-minded tyrant, who glories in the coin- 
sciousness that he may insult wilh impunity all whom he beholds. 

Among many other accomplishments for which this beautiful but 
most unfortunate race arc celebrated, their dancing is one cf (he most 
remarkable ; and it has beeQ said that a well-grouped quadroon qua- 
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driHe at Ne\r Orleans might rival ih grace the most successful figure- 
dance ever cxhibiled at ** le grand Opera." Unforlunalely for Whit- 
law, the art of dancing was aolone of ihose wliich he had cullivalcd; 
and though he cerlainly would not ha\e scrupled lo put out ^ score 
of dark-eyed beauties in (heir graceful measure if by so doing he could 
have in any degree amused himself, he thought that on the present oc- 
casion he should be more gratified by seeing them go right than in 
contriving to make them go wrong. He therefore sat himself down 
on a well-cushioned sofa, with the intention of deciding .very much at 
bis ease which was the most lovely girl tn th^ room. 

Some pretty arwl piteous episodes might be here indulged in descrip- 
tion of individual loveliness and of gentle sweetness, that not even the 
iron fate which legally doomed them all to infamy from the hour Ihey 
first drew breath could destroy. But wide as is the field for the purest 
^sympathy and the holiest sorrow, it cannot be entered upon without \he 
risk ofencoufllering scenes from which the eye of human virtue must 
turn aside} while we may well believe that *' the recording angel as he 
writes them down will drop a tear upon the words" that tell of frailty 
^forced by law, and affection which no ceremony is sufficiently holy 
Ho render legitimate. 

This we may surely easily guess at and easUy believe ; but far be it 
from any mortal to judge with what species of immortal feeling tho«0 
acts will be registered, by which one portion of the human race compel 
by law another portion to Infamy and sin. 

Leaving therelore all allusion to the adventures of the evening in 
which any of the graceful groups that danced before him were so un- 
fortunate as to attract Mr. Whitlaw's particular attention, we must 
pass to a circumstance of a different kind, which aooo obliged him to 
forget for the moment everything else. 

It was in passing from the ballnroom to the bar, H which refresh*- 
tnents of all kinds were furnished, that Whiilaw was arrested in his 
progress by a hand laid not very lightly on hts shoulder. He sud- 
denly turned, and encountered the well-known face of Hogslown, who 
has already been introduced to the reader at Nalchez when forcing 
himself upoQ the notice of £dward Bligh. , 

" So here you are, my man!" exclaimed he. '' The colonel toM 
me I should be sure to find you.— Fine work we are likely to have, 
iirn't wef ' 

Whitlaw expressed his ignorance of the particular events to which 
he alluded. 

•* Come this way, Whitlaw, for a spell, will you?— I promised the 
colonel to tell you everything; and I comprehend by him that our 
^errands here — yours and mine, I mean — arn't that unlike. — There, 
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take your glass, pay you levy, and come with me into that snug corner 
there. 

Whidaw obeyed (his directions very literallyr and followed him. 

'* Well, I say, Whitlaw/' resumed his Natchez acquaintance, 
** have you heard of the outbreak at Colonel Mirandeau*s ? This is the 
second within ten days; and both comes of reading, and preaching, and 
praying, and such like diabolical exercises; and it comes, too, as I tell 
'em all at Natchez, of lhatstingy» saving, niggardly, pitiful spirit, that 
makes 'em do anything rather than kill their niggers outright. You 
may scorch 'em, 'tis true, and skin 'em, and welcome, or anything else 
in the torture line that comes into your head ; but there isn't one single 
planter between this and Natchez liberal and patriotic enough to hang 
one of his gang outright." 

"Why, there's few that likes to make away with their own stock, 
that*s a fact," replied Whitlaw. '* But what is it, Mr. Hogstown, sir, 
(hat has happened over at Colonel Mirandeau's? I've been consi- 
derable busy since I arrived, and haven't chanced to hear a word of it." 

**Well, then, it's no joke, I promise you," replied Hogstown. 
"There's been one Bible and five(racls, and two hymn-books found 
hid in some of the nigger-huts on Colonel Mirandeau's plantation.^ — 
That was a week or ten days ago ; and yesterday as ever was, a young 
nigger, newly purchased in Virginia, was overheard, and right-down 
caught out, while reading out loud to a whole bevy of them a piece of 
a cursed old English newspaper, with a lot of infernal stuff in it about 
emancipation. Just think of that, Whitlaw, in a nigger-hut in 
Louisiana!" 

"Confound the varmint! — and what was done to 'em?" 

"Ay, there's the mischief. They was flogged all round, just as 
many laslies as they could stand without the pulse going; and then 
they was salted ; and it done 'em no more harm than if they had been 
so many red herrings. But if the colonel liad been^ liberal and only 
hanged three or four of 'em, we should have seen how the rest would 
have quaked. The varmint know the valy of their lives, and 'tis that 
makes 'em so malignant and rebelsome." , 

" 'Tis very true, Mr. Uogstown, sir ; but when a man has a gang of 
his own," replied Whitlaw, remembering with no little feeling of pride 
the three men, seven women, and ten children, that made (he glory 
and profit of Mount Etna, — "when a man has once got together a 
gang, you will most times Gnd 'em considerable against losing 'em, 
any how." 

"There's more of profit than patriotism in that notion, Mr. Whit- 
law, you won't deny that, sir. But, however, (hat*6 not much to th^ 
business in hand between us two. I expect that we are both of uf 
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come to New Orlines pretty much in the same line, by what has been 
made known lo me at Paradise Plantation ; only I am engaged for 
the public — the public of Natchez, I mean, — and you, as I take it, for 
Colonel Dart and nobody else. Now my instructions at starting was 
specially to find you out, and make you comprehend clear and distinct 
what it is we have got to perform." 

Whitlaw was struck, on hearing these words, with the recollection 
of Juno's promise that he should be instructed at New Orleans as to 
what he was to do. Many limes since she spoke the words, he had 
thought of them with what he was now ready to confess was very un- 
becoming scorn, and he proposed to listen to the communications of 
Hogslown with silent and meek obedience. 

**In the first place, Mr. Whitlaw, you must be pleased, sir, to 
tell me " ' 

At this moment a rush of company into the small room in which 
they had placed themselves rendered the continuation of so important 
a conversation impossible, and they mutually agreed that for the re- 
mainder of the evening they would amuse themselves with the scene 
they were in, and meet on the morrow in a private room at the hotel 
where Hogstown had taken up his quarters, for the purpose of giving 
and receiving both counsel and information on the important business 
which brought them to the city. 






CHAPTER XXXII. 

Whitlaw, notwithstanding the late hours of the preceding even-* 
ing, was punctual to his appointment, and found Mr. Hogstown en- 
gaged in eiamining a daily advertiser, from vvhlch he was making me- 
moranda of all the runaway negroes. 

" Good morning, Mr. Whitlaw. Here it is, you see : thirty-one — 
thirty-two — thirty-three; no less than thirty-three cursed runaways 
in this one paper and this one State! I'll be hanged if a man didn't 
ought to chain up every individual one of the black beetles the identical 
instant they have done finished their work : and if there was a Slate >' 
obligement to that elTect, we should soon progress towards a betterment 
in our management of them. 

** I have no doubt in the world of it, sir,*' replied Whitlaw in an ac- 
cent of very earnest sincerity ; ** but let us conduct so as to arrive at a 
mutual comprehension of how we can come to an exchangeability of 
usefulness in this matter." 
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'' I desire no betler, Mr. Whillaw; and to Uka op JHst where we 
stopped last night, I must tell you, sir, that I have been desired to make 
a requirement of you as to alt the light you can throw upon the cha- 
racter and behaviour of a family that neighbours dote upon your faiher> 
store at Mount Etna. Tliey conduct so as to be considerable remarked 
in the country. They are Germans, 1 expect, Mr. Whitlaw ; but at 
for the name, you must excuse my liableaeas to forget it, teeiog it's 
a strange one.*' 

' Whi(law*8 eyes emitted a flash of triumph as he listened to thie 
speech. A hundred bitter thoughts that lay rankling at the bottom of 
his heart started into fresh life at the idea of being at length able to do 
the haired Sleinmark an injury, and he eagerly answered--^ 

" Throw a light upon our German neiglibaurs, Mr. Hogstowof — 
There's few that can do it belter, I expect. Why, I've lived wilbiit 
a stone's throw of 'em best part of my life, and a dangerous sot they are 
as ever imported themselves into a country." 

^'Thal responds considerable to what Tre heard, Mr. Whitlaw; 
and I'll just tell you, to avoid any involvement of misunderstandings 
what the secret managing committee of Natciiez holds to be the beat 
card they've got to play at the presi;nt alarming crisis. You see, sir, 
'tis as plain as the sun's in heaven, that the plantersaod slave-holders^ 
considered as a body, are at a great remove from advocating the pnnf 
ishment of dca^ among Iheir stock. Now, il is naked fully to fancy 
thai there's anything else but death will make an impression any way 
worlh publishment to the country : and so you see, Mr. Whillaw, if 
slaves mustn't die, while men must, thal's a fact. 

"I think £ progress towards ujiderstandiog you, Mr. Hogslown. 
We shall have lo examine, I expect, into the conduct of the Steinmark 
family ; and if il's found to be derogatory to the usual feelings of while 
men and slave-owners, something of the nature of Lynch law might be 
usefully introduced among them." 

** Depend upon it, sir, there would be considerable advisability ia 
this. It will issue in danger if something is not done to stop the notion 
thai's gelling abroad, that niggers are to be taught and tutored like 
Christians. It's very illy done of these Germans to cultivate their es- 
tate, as we are lold th<'y do, altogether without slaves: which is just as 
much as lo say, that slavery isn't needful. I expect Mr. Whillaw, ihat 
you can tell whether this accusation against 'em is repealable or not? 

** The accusalion's as true, let who will have made it, as that black's 
black, and that while's while. I tell you, Mr. Hogslown, I've known 
them for years, and never did a slave do a turn of work for any of 'em 
since in ihe country they've been." 

** Well, sir, thai's satisfactory so far, and not to be contradicted, I 
expect. And now, there's another point, upon which if we can mdce 
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a fc«, I calctriali goinething considerable important might issue. There's 
* young feUow that has taken to living at a clearing in the forest sonae^ 
where between Natchez and this German's farm. I don't lake my pay 
tor nothing, Mr. Whitlaw, and would on no account miss an opportu- 
nily of cullivaling any observations that may be useful. 1 had occasion, 
not that long ago, to watch this young fellow, called Bligh, as I under- 
stand, at Ihe place where he keeps ; I had a fine occasiou to watch hh 
behavement, whona little nasty stinking nigger was lucky enough to 
make a merriment for some gentlemen of the highest standing in Nat- 
chez. First, he turned deadly pale when they kicked the boy, and then 
he downright hid his face and his eyes, because, I calculate, he couldn't 
bear the seeing the varmint rolled about and i" trouble; and last of all, 
though he looked as poor as corn-meal and ditch-water, what did he 
do, but out with his money to get the smut out of the scrape, because 
he'd lost some coppers through the gentlemen's joking. Now, that was 
particular, war'nlit?" 

** Very 1" replied Whitlaw aolemnly. '*Go on," 

**WeH, sir, I kec|>ed my eye upon him; and when he left the 
store where Ibis happened, I followed round-about fashion, till I saw 
him reading over all the bills posted up about the market concerning th# 
sale of niggers, and the runaways, and all the rest of the nigger oews^ 
Well, sir, I slopped still a spell, and then I got into a little exchange^ 
ability of talk with him. As to his sayings, he was not that venture* 
some to expose himself t contrary wise, he was curious clever to keep 
safe, I thought : but he couldn't hide from me that hi« talk had no 
agreement with his shabby jacket, and I was obligated to conclude that 
he was more or less an impostor. Well, sir, this negro-lover, this 
shabby-dressed and fine spoken youngster, is hand- in-glove with the 
whole Stcinmark family ; and there's some that say be is to marry the 
daughter. Thai's no great matter, certainly, one way nor t'other; 
but it's curious singular that this chap, what can't abide the sight of a 
kicked nigger, should be so everlasting inlimale with them a« won't 
hold a slave, though all the country knows they're rich enough to l»ave 
a gang of five hundred. Don't you perceive, Mr. Whillaiv, how the 
two things hitches together?" 

••Don't I, Mr. Hogslown? I expect I do, sir : and I tell you what, 
though I'm in no hurry to leave New Orlines,— that is, not l)eforemy 
duty and my business is done finished, — yet this is what I know and 
am ready to testify, that nothing I or you ailher can be after doing 
here will help the cause one quarter so much as blowing up tl)«m 
Incarnate devils at Reichland,— the Sleinmarks, I mean. If there's 
mischief brewing in one quarter, it comes from them : you may as 
well doubt that a nigger's black. Where will you find another rich 
man as don't own a slave ? nod what can it mean, coffiiog as {I ^oes 
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too from the d— d Europe side of the water,' but eroancipalion and 
treason ? Maybe ^ve're all of us in a bad way ; I don't know but we 
shall find it so : but this I do know, that if there's any hope left, it 
will be by making an example of those cursed emancipation chaps, the 
young Sicinmarks/' 

•* Well, sir," replied Hogstown gravely, ** I can't but approbate 
the zeal you show ; and I shall not fail to report your information and 
your opinion to the gentlemen of our Natchez committee. But you 
see, Mr. Whitlaw, (he thing must be done with judgment, and noways 
in a bustle, — at least not on our parts, that guides the springs, as E 
may say. There will be no objection, of course, that the mob, when 
we set them on their work of doing justice, should be that little degree 
infuriated as may bo necessary for the executioning their business ; 
but I would recommend you, sir, to be quite peaceable and reasonable 
in your way of giving evidence, and upon no account seem to have any 
reasons of your own private concernments to urge your speaking, but 
altogether the public good, and love of justice, and respect for our 
glorious constitution, and veneration for the memory of the immortal 
Washington, — and the ever-to-be-venerated JefTerson, both of whom 
approved the institution of slavery, and practised it greatly to their own 
comfort and advantage. I beg your pardon, Mr. Whitlaw, for taking 
the liberty of advising you, sir; but you are a young man, and don't 
rightly know perhaps as yet, the vast importance of putting things in a 
right light, particularly when addressing any meeting of the people ; — 
and that, I take it, sir, is what we shall be expected to do, if we enter- 
lain any hopes of getting up a Lynch-law execution at Natchez." 

*' No offence at all, Mr. Hogstown. Honest men that are true and 
hearty in a cause, like you and I, sir, must not stand upon ceremony 
together, but just speak out what they think ; and so I recommend 
you, first and foremost, to keep your eye upon them Sleinmarks, one 
and all of course, but most particularly upon him as keeps the mill. 
Take my word for it» he is one that will raise the niggers to mutiny if 
any one can — I know him ; and if Lynch-law must be had, 'tis him 
as I'd try the first go upon." 

** You fpay depend upon it, sir, that your recommendation shall not 
be lost sight of in any degree," replied Hogstown. ** And now I think 
we may each go to our separate work, and learn all we can of the 
goings on and intentions of (he principal slave-holders here. I take 
it for granted that you have got letters of introduction to some of the 
first planters, for Colonel Dart is a gentleman exceedingly well re- 
spected, and knows the nature of the business we have in hand too 
well not to set you upon getting all the private news on the subject to 
be obtained at New Orlines." 

•« Why, yes, Mr. Hogstown, I have got letters pretty considerable. 
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Is there anything else, sir, that yon can point out as desirable in the 
yvay of my duly?*' • 

" Not at the- present moment, Mr. Whitlaw ; but it may be as well 
to meet once a day, I expect. Will you be pleased to call on me here 
again to-morrow, sir? And if we either of us pick up intelligence of 
any kind, the other may profit thereby." 

Whitlaw thanked him very cordially for his obliging proposal, and 
having promised to wail upon him on the morrow, took his leave, not 
perhaps altogether pleased at finding that he should for the future be 
really obliged to sacrifice some portion of his precious lime to busi- 
ness, but more than consoled for it by believing that he should be able 
at his return to gratify the hatred he had so long vainly nourished 
against the family of Steinmark. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

When old Juno first imagined the expedient of getting rid of Whit* 
law by sending him off to New Orleans, she was too much delighted 
at the idea to delay the execution of it till she had fabricated in her 
busy brain some errand Ihat might really give him occupalion there; 
and his instructions were in consequence so vague, that till the future 
information at which the prophetess had so mysteriously hinted should 
reach him, he very naturally thought he might consider himself as his 
own master. 

When, however, Hogslown crossed his path in the manner describ- 
ed, the superstitious young man doubted not for an instant that it was 
this meeting which had been predicted ; and this persuasion, together 
with the agreeable information respecting the suspicions thrown on the 
Steinmarks, determined him to set about doing what was required of 
him, as far indeed as he comprehended what it was, with all diligence 
and activity. 

The delivery of the letters with which he was charged, was what he 
now determined to set about ; and as he walked towards the mansion 
which the geography of the city had taught him was first in order, he 
taxed his memory to recall the various verbal instructions given him 
with each packet, for the purpose of making him acquainted with the 
position and standing of the parties, and to instruct him in the best 
mode of turning each and every of them to profit. The general in- 
structions were clear and intelligible enough, and not easily forgotten ; 
— namely, that in every instance where Colonel Dart'9 letters obtained 
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him entmiee into a family, he was to k«ep io miDd duriog his iiiler'*- 

course with every individual of it, thai the object of fai« journey wa« tp 
tscertaia, as aearly as possible* the fcdiogs aad opioioaa of ihe inha— 
bitanls of New Orleans on Ibe slate of the slave populalioK, mi of lh# 
dangers said to threaten the coaUnuance of the system. 

All this he remembered well ; but he remennhered also, that oot one 
of the six letters he carried was given to him williout some speeial and 
peculiar instniclions which the careful and aosiiious Col^el Dart CaocM 
might l)eiisef4]l. 

He opened the whole packet as he walked, md scanned th$ addreap 
of each letter, in the hope that the sight of the jianve aod residence Qugbt 
recall what it was so essential for him to remember. 

*' Monro Barbacuit, Esq." was the name that first met his eye; and 
it instantly recalled to him an anecdote that Colonel Dart had recounted, 
and of which, as Whitlaw believed, this gentleman was the hero, stat- 
ing that when a partial revolt of slaves on one division of his estate 
occurred, it had been met and checked by the greatest personal bra- 
very and presence of mind on his part; and that such' was the effect of 
this well-limed display of firmness, that not only was no farther danger 
anticipated from that quarter, but the example was considered as having 
been of the most sigual service throughout the whole neighbourhood. 

*• George Washington Bobbin, Esq." followed next. 

" Ay I" thought Whillaw, ** I remember that name too. That's 
the man that was caught t'other day changing a lame nigger baby, horn 
on his own estate, for a bouncing brat of apiccaniny that belonged to 
a neiglvbour. But he's curious rich, so nobody says nothing about it; 
and I must take care to make no allusion to healthy childreo, or any- 
thing of that sort." 

** Adams Byron Chesterfield Higgins, Esq." mattered our hero as 
he continued his progress. ** That's him as wpnts a hill brought into 
Congress, for leave to fit out a few ships to make prize of all the craft 
caught off the coast of Liberia, with licence to dispose of the crews aod 
cargo, black or white, at pleasure. Thai's a fine young fellow! success 
to him, any bowl" 

** Zerubbabel Theodore Oclavius Cobb, Esq. That's a puzzler." 
Whillaw walked with his eyes fixed on the name, or rather names, for 
aeveral minutes, and then exclaimed, I can't remember one syllable 
about hlml" 

The next was a very modest address, — Mr. John Croft. " Oh ! «tha.t'<s 
the man newly come from England to sell that fine estate at .NUtoo, 
and we want lo buy it a bargain : that's nothing to do with slaves or 
slavery, for the gangs upon it belong to his tenant. I laind all ahoMt 
that." 

The sixth and ,las^ letter was directed to Brutu$ PannyfeattiiEu;, £sg. 
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aad tbiB also brought its own history to his meiDory, for Mr, Peany-^ 
feather w^s a mercbaol who dealt largely with Colonel Dart for cotton. 

His first visit was at the house of Mr. Bobbin . He was ushered with 
a vast deal of Creole pomp into a splendid drawing-room, the furniture 
of which was bo had specimen of Parisian elegance. The walls of the 
room were half covered with enormous mirrors ; marble tables of all 
sorts and sizes displayed a large colleclion of Sevres china; ottomans, 
sofas, and bcrg^res were invitingly placed in all parts of the spacious 
room ; and the atmosphere wasdeliciously scented by tuberoses, orange- 
flowers> and jessamines. The light and heat of Ihe day, which waf 
^xiremelY sultry, was only permitted to ^oter through coloured can- 
vass blinds, continually sprinkled with water on the outside, and 
stretched over ao ample balcony filled with the finest Dowers. 

Od first entering this elegant apartment, Whitlaw believed it to bo 
quite untenanted, and that deep-seated reverence for wealth which had 
ever been a strong feature in his character caused him to look round 
it with a feeling of respect that almost led him to prostrate himself in a 
salam upon the delicately-tinted malting which covered the floor. It 
was not till the second and more.leisurely survey which he Mk of its 
enviable splendour, that he perceived a very young, little, round, pale, 
black-eyed woman sunk deep into a kangaroo chair with one or her little 
feet dangling from it, and the toe of the other supported on tlie shoulder of 
a young oegro*boy fantastically dressed, who sat on tlie floor before 
her. She was placed in the corner of the room, and a large orange-tree, 
covered with blossoms,. so arranged as to form a sort of canopy over 
her. Her attitude was one that might have rendered rising difficult to 
^ny woman, but to a Creole it was impossible. She therefore clapped 
her miniature white hands together; and though the sound produced was 
scarcely louder than what might have followed a similar concussion be- 
tween two little balls of cotton, it was heard and obeyed by another black 
fairy in the dress of an oriental page, turbaned and trowsered in delicate 
white muslin, with a tiny vest of yellow satin, belled with gold. 

She murmured something into the child's ear, who immediately took 
an ivory fan from off a table, and approaching Whillaw, presented 
one end of it to him, and so led him forward towards his mistress, it 
being contrary to creoIe etiquette that a white skin should touch the 
band of a negro. 

At the distance of about two yards from the living but apparently 
immovable footstool, the well-tutored little usher stopped, and with- 
drawing the fan from the hand of the stranger, stood ready to execute 
the next order he should receive, whether it were to advance difauieuU 
fpr his service, or to lead him back to the door by which he entered. 

The little beauty, from amidst her flowing, floating, very loose, and 
tery thin white drapery, looked' out and up, to t)ie handsome face of 
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our tall hero, and the signal for ihe/auteuil was given, but so slightly 
and so silently that it escaped the senses of Whillaw. He understood, 
however, that the chair was intended for him, and he took possession 
of il with perhaps more salisfaclion than grace. 

" I have a letter, madam," he began, seeking for his credentials as 
ho spoke, — "a letter to Mr. Bobbin from my friend Colonel Dart. 
Will yoube pleased to receive it for him, madam f 

'* Yes, sir, you may give it to me;" and (he little white hand was 
extended, or rather raised, about two inches from the lap on which it 
rested. 

It was rather instinct than politeness which made Whillaw start 
forward to place the letter between the delicate fingers prepared to re- 
ceive it; and in doing il, he bent his head so low, that the lady's other 
hand, which rested in a languid, drooping allilude against the side of 
her high chair, while her shoulder supported her head, passed over his 
curls with very little elTort, and she said, 

** How your hair curls! — Where do you come from T 

** From Natchez, madam." 

" Natchez! — are all the men handsome there?" 

** Not all, I expect, madam." 

The little lady laughed immoderately. 

** Oh, you expect ! — that's charming ! — Do sing Yankee Doodle for 
me, will you ? You are so very handsome, thai I am quite sure you 
must be good*-natured." 

" I should be very happy to do anything that^ could please you, 
madam." replied Whillaw, who, though half alTronted ai her request, 
or rather at the manner of it, was enchanted both with her beauty and 
her compliments, — '* anything that I could do ; but I'm not capable to 
sing, for I don't know how." 

" Oh, what a pity! you would look so handsome when you were 
singing! You don*t know that I am Mr. Bobbin's lady? Do I look 
old enough to be married ?" 

** You look like an angel, madam !" was Whitlaw's gallant reply. 

Again a fit of violent but very soft-toned laughter waved the light 
drapery which hung like a transparent cloud about the beauty ; but 
suddenly checking herself, she addressed the little automaton at her 
feet, in a voice that was as sharp as she could contrive to render her 
languid tones. 

** Tu as boug6, Pompey ! tu auras le fouct." Then raising her 

eyes again to Whitlaw, she said, 

*• Do you love orange-flowers?" 

''I am sure I shall always love them in future," said Whitlaw, 
directing his eyes to the beautiful blossoms that seemed ready to drop 
upon her pretty head, ** for they will always remind me of you." 
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She again clapped her liltle hands, and her negro page entered as 
before, when she again whispered to him, and the child disappeared 
through the open window into the balcony, from whence he quickly 
returned with his dingy hands filled^ wilh delicate orange-blossoms. 

The fair lady made a sign to the child, who was advancing to her 
wilh them, saying, 

••Alul. b^lel" 

^hitlaw, however, put his hands behind him as the page drew near, 
exclaiming, "No! madam, no! — from no hand but your own.and 
least of all from a nigger's ; but if you'll be pleased to give them to me, 
I'll keep them for ever, by G— d 1 

As if it were her doom upon the present occasion to " laugh loud 
laughters three," the youthful mistressi)f ihe mansion again gave way 
to mirth, but soon recovered herself and said very obligingly, 

*' Well, then, Oliuda must give them to you herself, I suppose. 
Come hero I " 

Whitlaw drew near with unfeigned ^satisfaction, and, as if inspired 
by the occasion, actually knelt down beside the footstool negro. 

Olinda looked at him very complacently, and either smelling or 
kissing the flowers she had received from her page, or both, she 
placed some of them in his hand, and threw the rest in bis face, say* 

ing, 

** There, then! — now you may go,— I will give my husband the 
letter, and perhaps he will ask you to dinner, — I hope he will. 
Adieu!" And she waved hin\ off wilh the childish air of a liltle girl 
playing queen. 

In truth the pretty Olinda was still a child in age; and such, if re* 
port say true, are the childish ways of some of the little ladies of New 
Orleans. 

Luckily for young Whitlaw, his head was not one of those likely to 
be turned and over-turned by such pretty fooleries so as to make him 
forget more serious business* '* If Fd nothing else to do," thought 
he, ''I might like well enough to waste a few hours in that there 
paradise of a keeping-room. — But now for Mr. Monro Barbacuit ; for, 
if I don't mistake, he lives in the next street." 

He was here fortunate enough to find the person to whom the letter 
he brought was addressed ; and having delivered it, he wailed in silence 
while Mr. Barbacuit read the contents. 

" Sit down, sir, sit down," said liltle Mr. Barbacuit, a pale thin 
personable of five feet four inches and a half. 

" What a flimsy-looking little fellow," thought Whitlaw, " to stand 
up so grandly against a gang of nigger rebels!" 

Had our hero's mind been stored with classic lore, he would doubt* 
less have exclaimed in some language or olher. 
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" And dwell lueh mighty totds in little men f^ 

But not having this advantage, he only contemplated the comical IHfto 
figure before him with a strong suspicioo that the report of his prowess 
must have originated with himself; and the pracHcal inference he 
drew from this conclusion was, that nothing would be so likely to 
propitiate the friendly feelings of Mr. Barbacuit, as referring to' a 
transaction wherein by his own accoimt he had acted So noble a part. 

Having waited therefore till the perusal of the letter tvaa fiftisbed^ 
be said, while the little man was folding it up, ''You perceive, Mr. 
Barbacuit, that all nigger outbreaks are not confined to Ifew Orlines^ 
*-my friend and employer Colonel Dart lives in constant terror of the 
aame.— Ah 1 tfir, I wish we had got you among us!" 

" Good God, sir! what does that mean?" exclaimed the b«ro. 
*' What could I do, sir? Do you mean that the black malice of the 
varmint would exhaust itself on me? Is that Colonel Dart's nolkm^ 
$irr 

''Lord, no, sir!" Answered Whitlaw, quite sho<iked at having given 
occasion for such a suspicion : " Colonel Dart never dreamed of no 
earthly thing like it. I only meant, sir, that it would be a comfort to 
have such a bravo gentleman as you are near us in case of the worst." 

" In case of the worst! — Good God! I to be moving about the 
eountry just to pop in at a rebellion in case of the worst ! Why, sir, 
I'm thinking of selling all, if it can be done without loo horrid a loss^ 
lind shipping myself off for France, just td get out of the way of these 
born devils, — that's what I'm after thinking of in case of the wonL" 

" I do assure you, sir, replied Whitlaw, '* I would be much readier 
to help tuch a valuable gentleman as you out of danger than into it. 
But it is impossible not to keep thinking at times what a fine thing 
bravery is« especially when one hears of such pitiful, mean, cowardly 
tricks as some slave-holders don't scruple to do, gentlemen though 
thoy are, or ought to be from their standing. But 'tis impossible ool 
to glorify a man that will stand up against a roused gang of malrgnaol 
varmint like you did, Mr. Barbacuit, when one likens him to such « 
mean thievish rascal as him as stole his neighbour's thriving piccaainy 
t'other day, and left a crippled one in its place. Wam't that man a 
mean fellow, Mr. Barbacuit ! — and he to be aslave--bolder too 1" 

Mr. Barbacuit's pale complexion assumed a tint of livid blue as 1m 
listened to these words ; and in the rage and agony which possessed 
him, he pulled the bell violently, though he knew that the summons 
Could only bring one or more of the feared and hated race to his suc- 
cour ; but even they would save him from the cool, deliberate insults 
his visiter was pouring upon him. 

': Show this gentleman out/' stammered the master of the mansioo ; 
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and us (he slureheld wide open the door of the room, Whitlaw felt 
that rtollitng was left him but to walk though it: which in truth he 
did with a§ little delay a» possible, for the thought had sirnck him 
that he must have -unhafypHy bestowed the speeches intended for the 
bold, fighting qneller of riots, ppon the peaceful but pitiful kidnapper 
of children. Determined however upon satisfying his mind on the 
subject, he drew a splendid quarter of a dollar from his pocket as he ap^ 
proached the door of the house, and slipped it into the negro's hand^ 
saying, as he lingered a moment on the steps, 

^* I gay, blacky, arn't there a good story going abont somebody 
liking a straight piccaniny better than a crooked one T' And the words 
being accompanied by a wink and a grin, the thoroughly propitiated 
slave answered with a chuckling He I he! hel ** Sure uufT, massa-^ 
and no lie neder." 

*'And 'twas him as done HT* added Whillaw with an eipresstre 
action of his thumb, pointing it backwards across the hall. 

**Sure-ly, massa, sure-ly,— hel he I be!" 

Yeied, provoked, and in some degree frightened at his own careless- 
ness, Whitlaw muttered within his teeth as he hurried from the door» 

"D— n their instructions! I wish the old witch was here herself 
to tell me who's who.'' 

Hardly was the thoaght formed into words, than the figure of Juno, 
very decently clad, however, but still the figure of J un6». came down a 
side street and stood before him. 

Alt the floating superstitions of Whitlaw's brain seemed to crowd 
and settle round his heart as he recognised her. She still carried her 
bamboo, but it was now used as a needful walking-stick, to support 
the steps of a feeble-looking but very tidy old wi>man. 

It would have been worse than *' a misdoubting of Providence," if 
Whitlaw had not availed himself of this seemingly miraculous arrival 
of the counsellor he had wished for. With considerably more tbaa 
osaal respect he addressed her-^ 

** YoQ are just the person, mother, as I wisi^ed to see. I am glad 
to see you look so hearty too." 

"And what has Mr. Jonathan Jefferson Whillaw to say to me?'' 
said Juno in return, while a new change seemed to have come over the 
spirit of her vagaries ; for her manner was staid and steady, and her 
accent and pronuneiation most punctiliously those of the educated 
English. 

*' Why, I want you to tell me-*-only this street is so unaccountable 
pQbllc,--*can't I go with you to your lodgings for a spell? 'Twould 
look queer maybe if I took you to mine." 

'* The least queer of the two, Mr. Whitlaw, I think; but neither 
IS necessary. If you really have business with me, I can walk be- 
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fore yon down this street for about a hundred yards, which will bring 
us into a drying ground — none but black or coloured people are lil^ely 
to be there, so there is no fear of incivility though we should intrude 
on them. I suspect, Mr. Whillaw, Ih^t all business between you and 
I is pretty well over; nevertheless, for old acquaintance' sake, I am 
ready to wait upon you so far." 

- '* Thank you, Juno, thank you," replied Whitlaw, more than ever 
impressed with the conviction of her supernatural powers; '*I will 
follow wherever you please, and thank you too." 

Without farther parley, old Juno set off by the way she came; and 
just at the distance she had described, a large open space received 
them, around which wore scattered many small, miserable-looking 
dwellings, inhabited by free negroes and quadroons who took in 
washing. 

'' Here, sir, you may say whatever you please," said the old wo- 
man, turning round to him; ''nobody is at all likely to bear you, 
and less likely still, if they did, to notice what you say." 

'*It's just this, Juno," said Whillaw, in a sort of coaxing accent 
that made the keen*eyed old woman smile, spite of her assumed 
slateliness. *' Here are lots of letters, you see, from our colonel : 
and when he gave them to me, he told me a deal about every one of 
them ; — and you, too, if you remember — you told me what was to be 
said to one, and not to another; and, as ill luck would have it, I have 
forgot it all,— or, worse still, I've gone done mixed it all up in one, 
putting wrong names and things together till Tm in a right-down bad 
fix." 

** Let me see them, sir, if you please.** 

Whillaw placed the remaining letters in her hand. 

" I've given in two of them already," said he. '' The first was to 
Mr. Bobbin, and that did very well, for! saw his wife; but the second 
I made curious bad work of, for I thought that Mr. Barbacuit was the 
gentleman as stood up so against the rebellion, and I complimented 
him about it up sky-high ; and, worse than that by half, I talked to 
him of the mean fellow as left the crippled brat in the place of the 
thriving one; and 1 thought he'd have gone demented, sure enough." 

Not all the decorum and gravity which old Juno was so evidently 
struggling to maintain could resist this anecdote, so well calculated to 
delight her in every way. She laughed till tears rained plenteously 
from her eye$, and her stout bamboo shook beneath the weight she 
threw upon it. Even the frightened Whitlaw caught the infection, 
and laughed too ; and it was this indeed, rather than tho fading away 
of her own mirth, which restored her composure. 

** Well, sir I — respecting which of these names," and she began to 
examine them as she spoke, ^j do you yfish information ?'* 
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"All of them, Judo." 

Juno proceeded to read (he titles, iKrhich the bright sky of New Or- 
leans enabled her to do, though not without some difficulty, for her 
eyes were not quite so good as they had been ; though, like all her 
faculties, her sight was much less impaired than is usual at her age. 

"Zerubbabel Theodore Octavius Cobb — that's a man whose assis 
tance may be very valuable to you, Mr. Whitlaw, should any com- 
motion among the negroes at Paradise Plantation render it advisable to 
call in tssislance. His inQuence among the coloured people is quite 
astonishing. The very sight of him I should think likely to produce 
a prodigious effect." 

'* That's good,'' replied Whitlaw ; '' I'll make miich of him, you 
may depend upon it." 

" You will do quite right, sir. — Brutus Pennyfeather. This is the 
person of whom Colonel Dart desired you would request a few of his 
best conditioned slaves at almost any price : do not forget this, Mr. 
Whitlaw, — it may diance to be very important. — Adam Byron Ches- 
terfield Uiggins. This is quite a young man, but not perhaps the less 
important for that reason. He has some great and very libj^ral views 
on many subjects. You must make him understand that Colonel 
Dart enters warmly into all his projects, and is ready to assist him 
with money and interest." 

Whitlaw nodded. '* I think I shall remember them all now," 
said he, stretching out his hand for the letters. '* There is but one 
more, and that s to the Englishman : I know what I've got to say to 
him well enough." 

The eyes of Juno fell upon the name of Croft at the moment she 
was about to give back the packet. 

" I had forgot this," she said in an altered voice: ''This letter is 
useless," she added, tearing it in fragments ; ** you have no occasion 
to visit this person at all." 

" That's strange though," said Wtiitlaw, " because it was plain to 
me that my calling on Mr. Croft was my most particular business of 
all. This is the man, Juno, who is come over-sea to sell that first- 
rate fine estate that the colonel wants to get hold of, — Nixton, you 
know, Juno— there's no land like it. I shall catch it, I expect, for 
your (earing that letter, up." 

"No, sir, no!" cried Juno impatiently; 'Uhe colonel has no 
longer any wish to buy that land ; therefore your calling on Mr. 
Croft could only be useless trouble, and wasting time that you might 
turn lo better account at New Orleans, Mr. Whiliaw." 

"I expect that's true, too," he replied, perfectly persuaded (hat she 
was alluding to her occult knowledge of his successful play, and that 
her words predicted continued good fortune. '* I won't waste no more 
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time than I can help, I promise yoa that, Juno ; And 96 good morning. 
We ^all meet again, I suppose, at Paradise Plarrtation before long ; 
htii in case I should want a loach of your help, or your knowledge, 
lono, or (he like, I should like to know where you bide in (he eit j< 
Is it a long remove from here t— I expect not.'' 

"When you want me, you will find me," replied Juno, with a 
t6uch of her wonted mysticism. 

''And that's true again, I hare no doubt; I don't forcet thig 
morning, and so good*h'ye." 

Juno gave a silent nod in return, and then waved her bamboo, m 
in days of yore, in sign of dismissal. The signal was immediafelf 
obeyed, and they parted ; Whillaw pursuing his way to (he abode of 
Mr. Pennyfealher, and Juno retreating to the obseure quarter whef« 
ahe made her home. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

WnnxAw's eagerness \o find himself again at the billiard-table was 
very greatly increased by the manner in which he fancied that Juno 
had alluded to the success that would attend him there. Nevertheless, 
he determined for many reasons— among which, perhaps, his seeret 
belief that Juno knew all his actions was not the least powerful*^(o 
deliver his three remaining letters while her inslructioDS respecting 
them were still fresh in his memory. 

As nothing of importance to the narrative occurred at either of the 
houses he visited — as he committed no more blunders, and made ac- 
quaintance with no more dispensers of orange blossoms, we shall 
pass over all that related to them in silence. 

He contrived to get all this business done by art early hour in the 
evening, and then repaired to the neighbourhood of the French The^ 
aire, once again to propitiate the goddess he adored. Though it is not 
necessary to follow him there, in order again to witness his skilful dis- . 
play of all the talents most valued and best rewarded in that region, it 
may nevertheless be observed in passing that he was again eminently 
successful, as this will serve to eiplain his disobedience to (be last fn- 
junctions received from Juno. 

It was while enjoying that delicious wakefulness which sometimea 
results from having too many pleasant thoughts at work within one for 
the approach of sleep to be either wished for or permitted, that our 
hero conceived the magnificent idea that he might perhaps himself 
become the purchaser of the Nixton property. A few more sucb 
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oi^ti ffnd the thing might be done, even if he had a Yankee instead 
of ta Englishman to deal with. Even suppose that luck might not conr 
trmieto run quite 90 much in his favour, he was pretty sure that on 
inch security his father might easily be induced to help him ** pretty 
considerable:" in short, before Itis sleeping had succeeded in chasing 
bis waking dreams, he bad fully decided upon calling on Mr. John 
Croft on the morrow. 

Bi9 first sensations on waking were delightful. The present, actual, 
*nd certain state of his pocket-book, together with the probable and 
fatnre slate of his fortune, opened upon his mind as brightly as the sun 
iliot through his mosquito curtains ; and he sprang from his bed with 
the alacrity of a refreshed wrestler prepared for new struggles and new 
triumphs. 

Nothing could exceed the delicacy of the breakfast with which be 
opened the history of the day. Having locked up his precious pocket- 
book in his trunk, and locked up his trunk in a closet, and locked up 
(he closet in his bed-room, despite the probable anathemas of the slave 
whose task it was to *' fix his chamber," he sallied forth, leaving the 
mbstantial comforts of the boarding-house breakfast behind him, and 
with conscious extravagance, but well-merited indulgence, entered 
the P^ns-like saloon of the most celebrated restaurant in Nevr 
Orleans. 

The carte was put into his hands ; and as an English version of its 
contents was considerately appended, Mr. Whillaw soon saw the 
marble table before him assume an aspect which made him in the in- 
most recesses of his soul do honour to the game of billiards. 

Immediately before him lay a snow-while napkin, enveloping a 
small loaf almost as vvhite ; a baby chicken, hardly exceeding the age 
at which Elia would have chosen his pig, lay fried and cradled amidst 
delicately green corn. To the right, two Maintenon cutlets of the 
same infantine dimensions contrasted their transparent paper clothing 
with the wreath of grilled oysters which surrounded them, To the 
left, exhaling an odour which none but an eater can understand, 
Peeked one of those matchless wild^fowl, which to taste, or even to 
dream of with some touch of truth, one must cross the Atlantic. And 
then, here and there, in most admired disorder, but all within reach of 
the commanding hand, stood a cooler crammed with Ice, from which 
peeped up a tall thin neck, encircled with a necklace inscribed <*Cha- 
blis," — while another, of like fashion, announced itself as Champagne. 
At one corner, slices of pineapple were laid temptingly on ice ; at 
the answering one appeared figs of most rare quality, but, as if to 
keep them warm instead of cold, each one closely enveloped in three 
or foor of its own thick rich leaves ; and in and out among them all 
were sundry minor dainties too numerous to mention. 
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For one long but too fleeting hour did Whitlaw sit before this little 
table ere (he glass beside him rang (o the (ouch of his knife ; and then 
the fragran( bowl of coflee en(ered, flanked by thelUUe glass of Cogniac. 
A( length the joy was ended, and the bill was paid — almost wi(hou( a 
sigh ; and Jona(han Jefferson stepped forth in his s(reng(h, with the 
ardent hope of achieving that by barter and address which should for 
ever furnish for(h such banque(s. 

He had now no lelter to deliver, nor any other introduction to ofler 
than what his own wit could suggest. But his breakfast had in some 
6or( inspired him, and he rang Mr. Crofl's bull with a streng(h and 
courage made up of the remembrance of his swelling pocket-book and 
iced wine. 

The Englishman was si((ing wi(h his daughter in a pleasant parlour 
which opened upon a garden filled wi(h oleander and orange-lrees. 
The young lady was praclising (ho harp; and excepdng the face of 
Lo((e S(einmark, which he had not yet quite forgoden, Whitlair 
thoughl he had never seen any thing so beautiful as the countenance 
that was raised upon him as he entered (he door. 

Nolwi(hs(anding the proverbial shyness of Englishmen, they seldom 
show It in receiving a guest at home ; and our hero soon found him- 
self conversing with great fluency on (he business (hat brought him (here. 

'* I expect (ha( there's no mis(ake, Mr. Crofi, in (he fact that you're 
going to dispose of your interest in the Nixton es(ate ? " 

*' No mis(ake atall, sir," replied Mr. Croft : *' 1 came from England 
on purpose (o look after the sale myself." 

''You could not have taken a more prudent step, sir. Depend 
upon it, there's no trusling to agents — you're sure to be cheated." 

''Indeed, sir! — that's giving no good character to your men of 
business. But it was no fear of tiiat kind that brought me out; I 
chose to come myself for several reasons: first, I wanted to see your 
fine country ; a|id next, I was told it would be likely to be serviceable 
to my daughter, who has not been quite well of late; and lastly, I had 
nothing else to do. having quite given up business of all kinds." 

" Why, sir, with a tolerable good estate in possession, a man didn't 
ought to think over much of business. But maybe you have alai^e 
family to provide for?" 

"I can hardly say that, sir: this young lady is my only child." 

Whitlaw looked again at Miss Croft, and this time decided tliat she 
was even handsomer than Lotte. 

" Well, Mr. Croft, I shall be happy, sir, if I can be the means of 
saving you any trouble; and if you have to deal with me, you will at 
least be in (he hands of an honest man. I have been (hinking, sir, that 
I might like to become the purchaser myself of that bit as you've got 
to sell." 
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•« It can hardly be called a bit. sir." replied Mr. Croft very qnielly, 
"because the estate is as whole and complete as any property can 
be. But it is of little consequence what you call it, provided you are 
disposed to give the value.— May I lake the liberty of asking your 

name, sir?*' 

«* My name is Whitlaw ;— Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw. Though but 
a young man, I have some money at my disposal ; and if we can 
deal, I shall be well content to place it on landed security. Have you 
at all made up your mind as to what you would take for it, Mr. Croft T' 

••The question is a very plain one, Mr. Whillaw, and I see no 
reason why it should not recc'ive a plain answer. I am told, sir, that 
the property at Nixlon, including the uncleared as well as the cleared, 
ought to felch fifty thousand dollars." 

This was at least one-fourth more than Whitlaw had calculated, and 
he felt rather at a loss how to proceed with a negociatlon which he 
knew was greatly beyond his power to complete, even if assisted by 
every dollar his father could bring forward. jBut while one scheme 
seemed melting away, another was gradually and very pleasantly 
getting possession of his fancy. Why might he not get Nixton with- 
out paying for it at all? Why might he not marry Mr. Croffs only 
daughter, and only child? If she would but think him as handsome 
as Mrs. Bobbin did, the thing would be settled at once;for it was im- 
possible to suppose that any Christian man would contradict ihe will of 
his only daughter, and she in delicate health too. These thoughts 
took but a moment in passing through his brain, and the nextsuflliced 
to suggest to him that his best chance of pleasing both father and 
daughter, without setting them together by the ears, about him, was to 
impress them both with sufficient idea of his wealth and consequence. 
With this object he again addressed Mr. Croft on the subject of the 
sale, though in truth he had no more idea of achieving it than his good 
aunt Cli might have had of becoming the purchaser from the profits of 
her bacon and her dairy. 

••Well, Mr. Croft," said he very civilly, •• I am not prepared tosay, 
sir, that you are putting too high a value on the properly ; but Ihe fact 
is, that it is considerable more than I looked to hear, and Tm half 
afraid it may pass my means. You sec, sir, the fact is, that my father, 

Mr. Jonathan Whitlaw, of Mount Etna " 

•• Mount Etna 1" softly exclaimed the beautiful Selina. 
These were the first words she had spoken, and they immediately 
riveted the attention of the admiring Whitlaw. • • Did you speak, miss?" 
said he very respectfully. 

•• I beg your pardon, sir, for having broken in upon your conversation 
by my foolish exclamation, — it really was involuntary. But it seemed 
so strange to hear any person spoken of as being of Mount Etna." 
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* * Such o^mes are by no meang out of tho commM waf it 
country, Selina/' said ber (ather rather reproachfully. ** Pray, Hr. 
Whillaw, go on/' 

*' Well, sir, as I was saying, my father is a genUemaa in po^seaaioa 
of a pretty considerable handsome estate, called Mount Etna, which 
seems to arouse this charming young lady so much. Now, sir« when 
a gentleman has got a landed estate, it stands to reason that he la not 
likely to have at the same time such a deal of the ready as would h% 
ealied for to make good this purchase. Nevertheless, I expect Ihi^ 
hetween us we could come pretty nigh upon it,«— and maybe you 
wouldn't altogether dislike to have a portion of the purchase-money 
left on mortgage?*' 

*' I am sorry to say, sir," replied Mr. Croft, '4hat I could not agree 
to that. My object is to close my accounts with tl)is country al- 
together. I have no reason whatever to complain of my lenaiit a| 
Nixton ; but I have neverlhieless found it very incoavement to hold 
property at such a distance.'' 

" I expect that's possible. And this charming young lady, whait 
does she think of our fine country, Mr. Croft?" 

** She likes the warm climate exceedingly ; but the country appaara 
rather flat to those who are accustomed to the scenery of England." 

It is probable that Mr. Croft thought this as much of civility, time# 
and conversation, as it was necessary to bestow on a stran^^r who 1^ 
made a proposal which he did not mean to accept ; for he not only 
ceased to si)eak, but began looking over and arranging various bills^ 
receipts, and other papers which lay on the table before him. Youqg 
Whillaw, however, if he understood tlie hint, felt no inclination to 
profit by it; but turning from the father to the daughter, he set very 
seriously to work upon an undertaking every way important to him,-— 
namely, the winning grace and favour in the eyesof the beautiful Mis^ 
Croft. 

*' 'Tis an unaccountable fine climate, miss, this of ours, that's a fact; 
and the country isn't that bad neitlier, I promise you, if you do but 
get upon the steam-boats and go far enough. Do you approbate the 
theatre, Miss Crofl? I should be Qrsl-rate happy if I might be your 
beau, now and ihen, to show you the sights." 

Miss Croft was not a young lady of fashion, nor did she affect any 
fastidious refinement beyond her station, which was that of a very 
respectable merchant's only child, educated at one of the best schools 
in Liverpool, of which city her father was a native as well astierself, 
and beyond which neither her knowledge nor her wishes had carried 
her. She was not yet seventeen, and her time had hitherto i)eeQ 
chiefly occupied by the study of those ornan)ental accoRipli^XQcnli t^ 
which her large fortune gave her 9 right tp aapire. Iter r^|uUn(« 
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baj^i k» mere tlass-booki, wa«» aloMst wholly DQofiiiel la 
for which ihe bad « TotilMaa thai approached almost to paMioN^ jBiit, 
like all very filrong feelinf^^ it was ooiirished uisiltioeo; aod 009^ 
living had the least idea that the pale and gentle Selina secretly wor^ 
shipped a species of (jlowiogidol that made all earthly tbiogsseem tame 
beside it. 

Such being the peculiar tone of the young lady's mind, it is not very 
extraordinary thai lonathan leiTerson Whidaw failed to produce the 
effect he desired. Indeed, there was something In his accent, manner, 
and appearance, though be was unquestionably a handsome man^ 
which was very peculiarly disagreeable to her; and at this proposi* 
tionof becoming **ber beau/' and showing her '* the sights," she feU 
aomethijig ;extremely like a shudder creep over ber, and looking 
jpj)eaiij;igiy al her father, she loo bad recourse to some ipap<^s lyiiag 
W the iwitsie^esk that atood before her, and answered not a word. 

Itispoadble that ihe Uvely bluah which dyed her cheeks asahe 
iiiroed her ey«B from the young nan to her desk, might have beguiled 
a less vain person than Whklaw imU) ihifriiing that her silence was not 
unaecompafiied t>y emotion. Nor indeed was it, though of a kind as 
far removed as possible from any he wished to inspire ; but to him it 
seemed a most *' gracious silence," and wilh a smile which, if she had 
seen it would have been if possible more distasteful than his words, hp 
turned from her after a long unbridled gaze^ ajad said tp her father ap 
ha fi«e to go, 

"I ez|MCt, Mr. ^pofi, that I shaU have to aeeyou, air, ^oo busiaeaB 
quite of a private oaiure before I leave the city." 

'* Sir!" responded Mr. Croft in a tone of the most unaffected sur- 
prise. 

-••I calculate, sir, that We must contrive to do business together 
somehow before we part, and I don't count upon your finding my pro- 
posals altogether unworthy attention. I've great expectations, 
Mr. Croft, from more quarters than one, but I'll say no more fpr the 
present. Good day to you, sir. M iss Selina Croft, ma am^ I have Iha 
honour of wisbi^ig you a very good day. " 

The daughter bowpd, the father rang the bell, and Mr. Whi.tlai«r 
departed. 



CHA3PTER XXXV. 

We will not follow our presumptuous hero through kh^ ^Ari$H|a 
unders and vanities which in the course of a tpm 4a)r^ Uiilaa^ him 
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to ask the hand of Miss Croft in marriage ; it will be snfBcient to 
transcribe tlie letter by which the offer was made, in order to show tlie 
grounds on which he founded his hppes of success. The epistle ran 
thus : 

•* TO MR. CROFT, MERCHANT OF LIVERPOOL. 
" Mb. Croft, 

*'Sir, — I guess thtt by this, your dreadHil beaotifal dangbter as well asyoar- 
self must be come lo a pretty considerable good nolioD of what I am after. Tbe 
estate at Nixlon is all very well, and i woaldoH have any objection to buy it ; and 
as to the price, 1 find tbere'd be no manner of difijcully about finding ihe needful. 
Mount Etna is a profitable bit too. But after all, Mr. Croft, what Is either estate 
in consequence compared to the real business in band between us? 1 expect I 
must explain myself, because 'tis In rule so to do; though 1 don't doubt in the least 
that the beautiful eyes as have made such work with my heart have been clear- 
sighted enough to spy out what they have done. The short and the long of it ia, 
then, that Vm in love with your daughter, Mr. Croft, and that 1 hereby make a 
proposal to marry her. One good reason why this match is likely enough to l>e 
agreeable to all parlies is, that we are both of us only children ; which makes the 
business, as you will allow, atleal more plain-«ailing. For, who could Mr. Whillaw 
of Mount Etna be after leaving all his property to? — and he has not that Utile to 
make it a flea-bite. And who could you, Air. Croft, devise yours to — which I 
donH question is pretty considerable also — except to us two? So that's plain 
enough. As to the article of residence, I'm a right-down good American, that's a 
fact : nevertheless, I would be no ways particular as to accompanying my wife to 
England for a spell ; and some of our young family might be left to cheer your old 
age, Mr. Croft, if you wished it, sir. In short, 1 take it upon myself to assure you 
that in all things we shall be ready and willing to do what's most agreeable 
to you. 

** As to money down, I guess that the best way will be not to meddle or make 

with the Nixton estate at all, but just let that come straight at once to my wife, 

which I shall consider like one and the same as ready cash ; and I understand that 

you couldn't be well off doing that, seeing thai it comes by the young lady'swother, 

and ought therefore, as matter of course and justice, to go to her child. There is 

but one other point, 1 expect, that need be mentioned at present; but that's one on 

which I don't think I should be over easy to change, and therefore it ought by 

rights to be done settled at first starting. Whenever my wife and I goes over lo 

the old country, 1 never will suffer nor permit any of my niggers to go across with 

us, for I kno^ from good authority what comes of it : they gets free as soon as they 

touches that queer old place, and devil a bit should I ever get 'em back again to 

Louisiana. Not doubting that all I propose will be counted reasonable and 

handsome, 

<* 1 remain, honoured sir, 

*^ Your friend and son (as would be) 

** Jonathan Jeffsrson Whitliw. 

'< P.S. As I don't see any reason for wishing for delay, i shall be ready to perform 

my part of the happy ceremony at the shortest notice. 

** To Mr. John Croft." 
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When this letter was delivered, the father aqd daughter were, as 
was very usual with them, sitting together. Mr. Croft read it through 
without uttering a word, and having finished it, he sighed deeply and 
began again at '' Mr. Croft, — Sir :" but before he had finished the first 
page, he stopped short, and looking at his daughter with great gentle* 
ness, and as if he feared to give her pain, he said, 

•* Selina ? why have you not told me this? — why have you not told 
me that Mr. Whitlaw was ybur lover?" 

** Who, father 1" replied the poor girl almost in a swoon, — *< who 
do you say is my lover?" 

** That young man called Whitlaw, Selina. Here is a letter from 
him — a very strange letter certainly, in every way; but it is evident 
he considers himself as your accepted lover." 

** He! — Oh, father! can you say that a6d bear me in your sight? 
He my accepted lover! The only human being — God forgive me ! — 
that I was ever sinful enough to hate." 

' * My dearest child !" exclaimed her father in a voice that testified the 
most unequivocal satisfaction, ''forgive me for having for a single 
instant believed it possible. But see how he writes, Selina! The 
presumptuous fool! — What could I think, my dear girl, from such a 
letter as this?" 

Selina received the letter and read it. Her father watched her coun- 
tenance as she proceeded, and was surprised at the violent agitation it 
betrayed. From the moment he discovered that the tone of confident 
success assumed in this curious epistle was as unwarranted as it was 
displeasing, he felt greatly inclined to indulge in the ridicule it so 
naturally excited ; but the emotion of his daughter forbad this, and he 
felt almost ashamed of having been disposed to^ treat lightly what 
evidently occasioned her much real suffering. 

**Give me the letter, Selina, — it is really beneath your notice. 
Pray compose yourself and think no more of this presumptuous 
youth : never surely was any man so besotted by his vanity as this 
one!" 

'' I am very wrong, I believe, to be so deeply wounded by it. Is 
it pride, father, that makes my heart swell as if it would choke me 
when I think of this man's fancying I could marry him ?" 

*' Perhaps it may be, my love; and yet I think there are better 
feelings too that may have a part in it. This letter is offensive to 
your delicacy, Selina, as well as to your pride. But come, come, do 
not look so very like a duchess about it. I will give him his answer, 
and you shall hear no more of him." 

** Pray do not spare him, sir," said the young lady, rising to leave 
the room; " I particularly request that you will let him understand 
that we had peilher of us any ' notion at all of what he was after/ 

15 
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Theee, I t^ink, are hts own elegant words, and he will probably un- 
derstand tbem better than any other you could use." 

Hiss Croft retired to her own little dressing-room, where, as usual, 
though she was there only as a sojourner in the land, her lofty and 
romantic spirit had surrounded itself with the only food it loved to 
feed upon. A volume of Spenser was-in her hand, and she was cooi- 
pletety absorbed by the noble thoughts she found there^ when her 
English maid entered and informed her that a poor old negro-woman 
desired to speak to her. 

* It was with the deep sigh with which pne resigns an occupation that 
is very dear, for one that is not so, that the young enthusiast laid aside 
the cherished volume, and meekly said, *' Let her come in." 

Selina's was a kind and generous heart ; and feeling no doubt that 
the poor old negro-woi^n describedby her maid came to ask charity, 
she could not hesitate to receive her. But had she been engaged in an 
occupation less delightful than that of reading Spenser, this interrup- 
tion would still have been distasteful to her. The oppressed and suf- 
fering condition of the coloured people at New Orleans was a source of 
constant annoyance to her comfort; yet she had a fanciful theory of 
her own respecting them, which, though it never could have led her 
generous and gentle teihper to treat them harshly, made all intercourse 
with themin som6 degree painful and degrading. She firmly believed 
that this marked and hitherto most unhappy race were the descendants 
of Gain, and her feelings towards them were the result of both supersti- 
tious abhorrence and wounded compassion. 

It was not, therefore, without a sort of mental struggle that she 
did, as we have seen, desire the old negro-woman to *' come in." 

It was the uncouth and decrepit figure of Juno that met her eyes as 
she raised them on her maid's re-entering with the announcement — > 
^' Here is the old woman, ma'am." 

Selina started. Though less wild and grotesque in appearance than 
when she sought to excite respect by the assumption of supernatural 
power, the aspect of Juno was* still sufficiently singular to produce 
surprise at least, if not disgust and terror. Perhaps in the feelings of 
Selina there was a mixture of all three. 

She recovered herself, however, and said very kindly, " Can I do 
anything to serve you, my good woman ?" 

** Music !'* exclaittied Juno, fixing her eyes with impassioned ear- 
nestness on her face,—** most sweet music !" 

**^What can she mean, Susan ?" said the young lady, turning io her 
maid, who, with a look half frightened, half laughing, stood gazing on 
the odd-looking stranger : "doyousupposeshe wants me to play toherf 

"Oh dear, no, ma'am; she never could think of such a thing. 
What do you want, old woman?" 
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*' I want nol you, yoong woman/' replied Juno wilh gomewhat of 
her usual authorily of tone; '' I want only to see and hear that 
angel." 

Juno as she spoke adtaneeda lew steps towards the obieet of her 
adniralion, and gazing fixedly and wistfully in her face, large heavy 
tears fell drop by drop uneonseioQsly from her eyes, and she seemed 
wholly to forget where she was, and the surprise she was likely to ex- 
cite. 

Agitated and displeased, Selina sought to shrink from her glance, 
andmoying to a greater distance, said, *' I think you most mistake me 
for some one else, good woman : pray do nol stare at me so. Give 
her this, Susan, and take her down stairs: if she wishesfor anytliing 
to eat, let her have it." 

The abigail took some money from the hand of her mistress, and 
oflhred it to the old woman. 

" You are white, and no slave, young iroman,**- 1 know that welt, 
and respect you accordingly ; but I would not have you here at this 
moment, — it is a very awful one. Keep the money,*— I have to neod 
of it ; you work for hire, and let that pay you for the trouble of leavinjj 
the room for a few mi&utes. " 

The girl looked half frightened, and seemed about to obey her, 
when Selina cried out eagerly, " Do not go, Susan — I will not have 
you leave me." 

'* Selina !" exclaimed Juno in a tone of tender reproach ; Selina ! 
<—«hild of Selina, as she was of my Selina, my own, my lovely one ! 
—do you fear me ? Let that woman go, Selina-p-it were better for 
u6 both — no, no, it were better for you, Selina, that she should not 
hear what I must now disclose : will you send her from us ?" 

** Surely she is mad, Susan," cried the poor girl, greatly terrified ; 
** you must not — indeed you must not leave me." 

The whole expression of Juno's countenance changed as she listened 
to these words, and instead of tenderness, anger' and despair seemed 
almost to convulse her features. 

'* No, girl, I am nol mad, but I am black, and I am still a slave, 
— ay; still a slave, as when I gave birth to her who gave birth to your 
mother. You tremble, Selina — you turn deadly pale I — ^Alas ! poor 
child ! it was but cruel fondness to tell thee this ; yet it is true, Selina : 
but this menial here should not have heard it. Tell her, my child,— 
my poor, pale, trembling child, — that she must not publish to the 
world, nol to the New Orleans world, that thou hast a living parent in 
a poor old slave. Selina, dearest! — will you not sdeak to me Y— you 
are my child, the offspring of my blood, as surely as of the white 
man's who had my early woman's love— my first, my last, my only 
love. Selina ! will you not speak to your old parent ?'' _ 
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'* Ob, dreadful I dreadful !" shrieked the terrified Selina. ''Where 
is my father? — Father ! father ! come to md I'' 

Susao; who had liatened with equal attentioo and astonishmenl to 
this strange disclosure, and who found there was no more news to be 
learned by remaining in the room, thought that the best thing she 
could do in order to satisfy her mistress's doubts and her. own, would 
be to gratify the young lady by suoomoniog her father. She accor- 
dingly almost threw herself down the staircase which led to the room 
he occupied, and bursting open the door, she exclaimed, \' For God's 
sake, sir, come this instant to my young lady, or you will hardly find 
her alive!" 

Mr. Croft, who had just despatched his letter to Whitlaw, which a 
feeling of anger at the painful emotion he had caused his daughter had 
led him to write with some severity, now fancied that the illness her 
maid announced proceed from the same source, and that she was 
fretting at the insult she.had receired. 

'' Poor girl 1— poor dear girl Ir— it is too bad, a great deal too bad ; 
— but, hang the fellow ! I think it will be long enough before he 
ventures upon a similar experiment." It was Jbus Hr. Croft muttered 
forth his resentment as he hastily followed Susan to his daughter's 
apartment. Great indeed was his astonishment at seeing l^er lying 
back in her chair almost insensible, while pld Juno with mixed anger 
and alarm stood at a short distance from her, alternately uttering words 
of tenderest affection, and expressions of bitter reproach. 

" Good God t what is the matter, my child I Who is this woman ? 
Why are you looking so pale and so terrified T , . . 

The voice of her father seemed to restore her faculties ; she started 
up, and throwing herself into his arms, exclaimed, ''Oh, father! 
father 1 tell me it is false 1 — ^teU me, swear to me, that I am not of the 
accursed race of Cain !'* 

'< My dear Selina, what can have happened to put you into this 
dreadful agitation? Who is this old woman ? and what has she been 
saying to youT' 

'< The o}d woman will tell you all you wish to know, if you are the 
father of Selina!" said Juno. *' But let not that young woman, whose 
eyes look more curious than kind— let her not remain to hear it. She 
has already heard enough to puzzle her ; and I have no wish that the 
matter should be made clearer to her understanding.'' 

"Go, Susan," said Mr. Croft, more than ever bewildered ; and 
replacing his daughter on her chair, he sat down beside her, prepared 
to hear some fortune-telling tale of dismal, augury, and exceedingly 
well disposed to throw the speaker of it out of the window when it was 
done. 

Susan retreated, and shut the door behind her ; but Juno knew i/alo 
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of the nature of white waking-maids, when she imagined that by 
sending her from the room because ther^was something going forward 
which she was not to know, she would thereby be kept igncnrant of it. 
The dooi; had a keyhote, and to that keyhole was applied Susan's 

ear. * 

No sooner was she out of sight than Juno again spoke. 
" It is woe and grief to me to have shaken the spirit of that lovely 
child,; but nature cried aloud within, me. She is mine— my child in 
the third descent ; could I look at, and not claim her ? But that 
claim seems to have broken her heart." 

•* What on earth do you mean, woman?" said Mr. CrofI sternly ; 
•* what raving nonsense is this ? Selina, my love, look up; you 
surely cannot for a moment believe this wild and most improbable 

story 1" 
The unfortunate Selina however did believe it, though struggling 

hard to doubt it. \ ' 

«' Will you bei^leased, sir," said Juno, '* to answer me one or two 
questions ? My questions may enlighten you more than your answers 
can enlighten me." 

<' What is it you would ask, woman ?" said Mr. Croft : '' be quick, 
and let us Have an end to this mummery." 

'* Was not your wife's maiden name Woodthorpe ? — Selina Wood- 
Ihorper' 

''Well I and what then r 

' * Did you ever hear her mother's maiden name 1 Was it not Seldon 
— Selina too, — Selina Seldon?" , 

'' Yes, I know that was her name. I have several books belonging 
to her ; and her name was written in them all." .^ 

<• That Selina Seldon, the mother of your wife, was my child. She 
was a yellow woman, and, as they say, a very lovely one. You look 
strangely at me ; but my tale is a true one, and those by. whose means 
I have ever been enabled to hear tidings of the only race oa earth with 
whom I claim kindred— -they cdn tell you so', and will, if you'll be 
pleased to ask them . " 

The manner of Juno was now so perfectly calm and rational, that 
there was no longer any possibility of believing her insane ; but Mr. 
Croft, as he looked in the face of his daughter, trembled at the con8^- 
quences this strange disclosure was likely -to make upon her. What- 
ever he had thought of the old woman at first, he was now greatly 
persuaded that the story was a true one ; he wel remembered the 
beautiful but dark olive of his wife's complexion, her raven hair, and 
the peculiar clearness of her large black eyes ; but to him the convic- 
tion brought nothing terrible. His wife had been a very beautiful, 
accomplished, and estimable woman ; had brought him a handsom9 
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forlime, Md died regnttod by a krge oirele of (tkmiB. Of wbtt Miioir, 
CQUhtry, or odtoiir her nioAer or her molliMr's AioUMr nu^t have 
been, mm t6 him e natter of great indlflBreoce ; though Mfuredly, had 
hekoowv heroHgiii, he woeldnot have brought his daughter to N^w 
Orleaos. All he could dow do. however, was to calm the evident 
agony of poor Selina'i asind by endeaTOuribg to th^w doobl upon the 
sCatemeiit of the old woimb, which in fact was as yet quite unpkx>ved. 

"Selina I" said he, " this slory is. (kr too wild and fanciful to be 
received as^ true upon any single testimony whatever. I will inquire 
into it. Should it prove as idle as it is likely lo do, I trmt "You will 
dlmiias it instandy and teotiroly from your thoughts. If, on the 
contimry. It ahould be home out by testimony, ovr couree is very 
simple : I will immediately pel'cbase the freedom of this poor slave, 
leave her with ample means to pass her remaining days in comfort, 
and then retura to ovr own country, where this very romantic history 
will never be known Or believed. Will not this satisfy you, my dear 
child r 

•* Father ! you do not yet believe it?" 

" Mo, no, Selinal It is much too improbable." 

'* Thank tjodl But if it be laiae, father, it is because tfiat poor 
wretch is mad. She believes the tale herself, 1 am sure of 4t." 

9cm child !" said Juno eadly ; '* doeb H cut so deeply t I would I 
had never told it! Farewell, Selina I Your name has been poor JdnO's 
talisman for many a year ; it served to cowjure off isueh shame and 
sorrow Irdm her. But ishe shall ne^er talk ef it again — not even to the 
woods. FarewelU" 

'She Waited not for any answer, but hastily retreated from the 
room. As she passed through ttie door, she perceived a feiMle figure 
gliding rapidly down the alairs before it, 'Mid she bought it was that 
of the white wait$ng*mald whose presence had so taiuch anfnoyed 
her. But luno's heart ^aft tfoo heavy ait this moment to pay much 
attention to trifles, and she thoa^t 4io more of it. All the bright 
but uncettain hopes wKh which ahe had entered the house were 
now crushed and dead ; but perhaps the pang that rankled most pain- 
fully was Itilie suspicion expressed by the isther that she was an im- 
postor. Her head was aching and giddy with thte numberless projects 
that suggested themselves for proving with inhmediate and most im- 
posing evidence the truth of her assertions> but the reniembrance df 
Selina's pale and wretched face chased them all. She determined 
therefore to see Mr. Croft alone on the morrow, for \he purpose of 
sheiying him one or tWo memorials which she thought must bring con- 
Tfctiin to his mind; and then," thought poor lun'o, — *' then I will 
once more turn my back upon New Orleans — creep into the hut these 
hands have built, and die!" 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Mr. Croft's letter of dismissal to Whitlaw was not penned without 
some slight touch of the conteia»pt and indignation his impudent assump- 
tion of suocess deserved ; but it produced a degree of irritation on the 
mind ol the young man more proportioned to his preposterous.estimate 
of his own merits than to the degree of severity with which it was 
written. 

The nation of Mr. Croft came in for no inconsiderable portion of the 
maledictions which followed the perusal of it. In fact, it was less 
\vounding to his vanity to beliete that he was dismissed t)ecause a d— *4 
infernal proud Englishman would not suffer his daughter to marry 
an American, than that his personal qualities were not such as to malLe 
him acceptable to the young lady herself. 

A very malignant feeling of jealousy^ however, mixed with his dis-* 
appointmrat. Perhaps, he really believed that no young girl, not 
prepossessed in favour of another, could have resisted him ; and as if 
the Spanish feelings which had once been the soul of New Orleans still 
haunted its precincts and now visited him, visions of daggers, knives 
and stilettos seemed to float before his eyes and arrange theiiiselyes in 
his brain. Before he could indulge himself, however^ with even fan- 
cying how 4hey might avenge him, it was necessary to ascertain who 
the individual might be for whose especial service he was willing to 
employ them. There was some very savage ingredient, m it should, 
seem, in the passion of love whenevw it found its way into the bosom< 
of Whitlaw. ThoOgh long celel^ated for his lioentious atnours, Lotte 
Steinmark was decidedly the first female whose beauty had really 
touched the heart of my hero ; and to her brothers, who had seemed 
to stand round and guard her from him, he had vowed, and still held 
himself ready to perform the vow whenever occasion might ctfer, a 
vengeance not the less deep because delayed. 

Selina Croft, if she had not effaced this first impression, had decid- 
edly, made a new one beside it ; but in her case also, the tender feelr. 
ing was soon merged and lost in sentiments of mortification and haired. 

During the few days which intervened between Whillaw's first visit 
to Mr. Croft and the delivery of the letter which brought his hopes to 
so abrupt a conclusion^ he had more than once called, and been re- 
fused admittance. But, quite persuaded that this was the consequence 
of a general, and not particular exclusion, he conceived the idea that 
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the gallant and well-tried project of bribing the lady's maid with a liltle 
loTe and a little money might avail him. 

The scheme was quite successful. Susan had left her own coualry 
chiefly in the hope of finding profit and adventure ; and when, theren- 
fore, she saw herself dodged in one of the streets of New Orleans by a 
very tallapd h9ind$ome gentleman (Whitlaw was always well dressed), 
she saw no harm in looking over her shoulder to see what he could 
possibly mean> or at length in listemng to him while he declared that 
if her mistress were as handsome as herself, he would contrive to marry 
her, if her fortune were one half less; but that, as it was, she should 
be rewarded by his purse, as well as his tenderest admiration, if she 
would assist in bringing him within reach of Miss Croft. 

Between such persons as Mf*. Whitlaw and Susan, these sort of coie>- 
pacts do not take long in arranging; and it was soon agreed, that when 
he rang, which he was to do with peculiar gentleness, she should pass 
near the door by accident, open it, and admit him : 

This had been done repeatedly ; and it was the angry blush which 
melted on Selina's cheek, and a half smile that showed itself in the 
good-humoured dimples of her father upon these occcasions, which, 
beiog read amiss, had led to the SclairciseemenL It was not one in- 
terview, however, which had sufficed to arrange these visits, on Co 
reward Susan for her successful management of them. At a certain 
hour in each day, the young woman had repaired to a place indicated ; 
and Whitlaw, who was now as anxious to examine her respecting 
others as he had been to interest her for himself, again kept the appoint- 
ment, and again had the satisfaction of finding his agent faithful to it. 

He immediately perceived that the girl had something new and im- 
portant to communicate, and after the prologue of a few gentle words 
on both sides, they prepared mutually to open their hearts, and relieve 
themselves of the load of intdligence that oppressed them. 

^' I have got news for you, now, Mr. Whitlaw," said Susan ; '* but 
I misdoubt if you Will like it muoh-^at least if you hold fast to your 
intention of marrying my young lady. What blood do you think she^s 
come of, Mr. Whitlaw?— and she so pale and delicate too !" 

*' What blood?" repeated Whitlaw. ** Why, d— d English blood, 
I suppose. What d'ye mean, my dear?" 

** I mean almost more than you will believe, I think ; and yet, it is 
as true as that you're (all and I'm short. I mean, Mr. Whitlaw, that 
Miss Croft's mother came of a nigger." 

*• Not possible!" 

* * *Tis true though, as sure as you stand there. I saw the old negress 
myself, as came to claim the relationship ; and an ugly old monster 
she is as ever my eyes looked upon. Do you think, Mr. Whitlaw, that 
there will be any danger of the likeness coming upon the children over 
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agaiD^ I haye heard telllhat it does sometimes happen with the 
gout, and with red hair, and fits, and a great many things ; but I'm 
sure I should be sorry to see a lawful-born child of yoUrs look like a 
nigger ; — that tiKntid be a pity I " 

*« Black blood!" muttered Whitlaw, who seemed hardly coAsdous 
that he spoke. 

'' Yes, sir, black blood! God knows, there is no good in mincing 
the matter,' for the cretur is as black as your boot." 

" Black blood, Susanf? Is it true? are you very, very sure there 
is no mistake ? You darling, beautiful creature ! I will doat upon 
you for ever for this. But, Susan, I must see her once more— only 
once ; you need not be jealous, my dear, but I must positively see her 
once again, and without iier father (oo. How can you manage this?" 

*' Easy enough, Mr. Whitlaw, if you can come to-morrow after- 
noon. My master has a party of three or four gentlemen to dine with 
him. Miss Croft never dines at table on these occasions, but is always 
di'essed and ready to receive them in the drawing-room afterwards. 
Now, your time will be to come just before sunset, and l^eu' you'll be 
sure of her." r 

" Good I To^morrow; before sun-down, I'll be there, Susan, iri 
never make* another visit on earth. But remember, you are at hand, 
dear girl ! Once you failed me— last Monday, you know, atid I was 
sent off. If you fail me to-morrow, Susan, I will never see you 



more." 



' 'Don't be afraid » Mr. Whitlaw. Ill come down straight from 
dressing her, and bide at the front door looking about me till you come ; 
so there'll be no need of khocking or ringing at all." 

' * Excellent ! And now sood-b'ye, dear Susan 1 I must reserve all 
I had to say to you till next time— I have a hundred things to think of. 
Good-b'ye." 

And BO they parted ; — Susan to return: with eye of lynx to spy into 
the sick heart of her young mistress; and Whitlaw, to enjoy the pros- 
pect of a revenge more admirably suited to his wishes, than any his 
own ingenious faculties could have conceived. ' 

For many hours he meditated upon it with a fulness of delight which 
left no room for thoughts of mere human wisdom and pqlicy ; but at 
length it occurred to him, that if he managed well, he might first gra- 
tify his longing to revenge the afiVont he had received, and then turn the 
discovery to handsome profit. So delightful were these speculations, 
that not even the gaming-table had stimulant sufficient to occupy him 
during this interval, and he passed the moments in anxious but not 
unhappy idleness till the hour of appointment arrived. 

True to her promise, - Susan stood gaily dressed at the door; and as 
she made way for Whitlaw to pass, she whispered, '' There she is all 
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alone, and dismal enough, I promise you, since she found out her black 
nigger grandmother. " 

Whitlaw bounded up the stairs like the squirrel of his native woods : 
he feared lest the. father of the young creature whose fedings he was 
going to outrage might start forth and stop him. 

Without giving the slightest signal of his approach, Whitlaw opened 
the door and entered. 

Selina was sitting near a table on which layan open volume ; but 
her head rested upon a fair hand which entirely coi^ered her eyes, and 
it wa0 evident that she was not reading. The opening door roused 
her : she looked up and saw Whitlaw. 

As usual, her heightened colour prodaimed some species of emotioo ; 
but it was not now, as formerly, mistaken few the blush gf love, albeit 
that it was ''celestial, rosy red.'' SHhq rose from her seat, and her 
eyes said as plainly as eyes could speak, 

** How dare you enter here^" 

*' Don't disturb yourself, Miss Selina," said Whitlaw, with a degree 
of effrontcryJhat very literally struck her dumb. '' Sit still," he 
continued : '' a pretty girl, if she's as yellow as a guinea, may always 
sit, provided there's nobody by but the man-that's her lover." 

He approached very near her as he spoke, and a feeling of deep 
disgust made her spring aside as if some noxious reptile was coming 
upon her,, 

** Well, now, if I don't believe that you're afraid of me ! Why, 
that's instinct, my ^pretty girl. You know, I expect, that black blood 
is Uaek blood, let it be filtered down ever so ; and maybe you think 
I'm come to trqat you as coloured folks is always treated in this country 
When they don't know how to behave themselves? A pretty game 
you've been after playing, ^ you and your father, haven't you? But 
near as I was to be taken in, I don't bear malice ; and besides, my dear, 
if you had done caught me, our marriage, you know, would have . 
been just no marriage at all ; for the law says, that if a white man de- 
means himself to marry one of a coloured race, it's just all one as if 
Hiey wasn't married at all. But I'm afaithful lover, my pretty miss, 
and to let you down gentle like, I'm willing, if you behaves yourself, 
to make you my favourite mistress after all." 

Choking with mingled sensations of shame and indignation, the un- 
h^.py Selina, could only articulate, ** Gol — go! — go I" 

"Go? When you've been a little longer in this country, you'U 
know your place better, my dear. I don't mean to go, little lady, till 
I've proved that a friend in need is a friend indeed. Instead of going, 
I will just place myself here. Miss Selina; and you may sit down too, 
if you will — I shan't object." 

A dreadful sensation of sickness that made her fear she was fainting 
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obligttd her to oteyhim, for in truth it rendered her totally incapable 
of escape. 

*' My !" exelafoved her ton&enter, " you do look pale eooui^ now 
for one of nei^re Inreed, that's n fact. I expect you'll be all the better 
for a glass of water, my dear." 

So saying, he rose and rang the bell. A female sUve answered, it. 

'' Bring a glass of Water here^ blacky/' said Whitlaw, pointing to 
Selioa to show her for whom ir was required. The girl left the room, 
and returning instantly, poured out a^ glass of water with anxious 
tiaste,. and presetfteA it to her almost feinting mistress. Selina took 
iteagerly, aM )Qsed the strength it gave her in rising to leaVethe room. 

'* No, no, my girl, you taust not go yet," said the wretch, putting 
himself in a truly national attitude, balancing himself on one chair and 
throwing a leg over the back of another, while 4he trembling and 
wiiolly Mhdued Selina stood before him. '' I've got to tell you that 
for a handsome consideration — a neat bit out of the Nixton estate, 

perhaps Go out of the room, smut }'' he cried, stopping short in 

his proposals, and ad<jressmg the negress, who stared at him with 
a^tenishtnent atod dlsHike, but, obedient to the white man's ^ord, she 
Immfedtately left the room. ** There now," he continued, ** see if I 
am't honourable 1 — Mayhe she's your cousin, though. — But what I 
say must be between ourselves, my dear, or it won't be worth hear- 
ing. What 1 was going to propose was this, that your father should 
inake Over to me a part, you see, of the Nixton estate, upon condi- 
tion, signed and sealed, if you will, that I keep the secret of your 
being coftie of negro blood; and then, maybe, I'll be so eiril as to be 
sliH wflUng to buy the remainder ;'cause you see you couMn't inherit 
it in this coowtry, my dear :— ^not to mention thht you'd be turned out 
tieck and heels of every room where you put your foot, unless 'tis to 
wait upon us whhe, or the like of that. But if you'll cohsent to this 
proposal, I'll undertake to getyou smuggled out of the country before 
it gets wind at all, — ^^that is, provided you wouldn't like better to stay 
in it as my favourite miss." 

A deep groan was the only answer he received, and at the same mo-^ 
tnefnt Selina fell prostrate on the ground. 

Mr. Whitlaw thought it was now time to escape, and he did so, after 
turning onevery fiendish glance of triumph upon the unconscious girl; 
determined however, to repeat his kind proposal to her father in> 
writing, which, whether it were received as an insult or a bargain^ 
would be almost equally satisfactory to him. 

When Selina recovered her senses, she found herseK oin her bed,, 
with her room darkened and all the appareil of invalidism about her. 
She felt little or no weakness of body, however, and her first impulse 
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led her lo rise,, in order to seek her father ; butshe recollected that be 
was not alone, and quickly replacing her head on the pillow^, and 
bidding her maid return to tell her when bis guests were departed, 
she determined to pass the interval in ineditating on her own strange 
and greatly altered situation. 

Had the disclosure which so overwhelmed her been made in any 
other country, its effect upon her mind would have been totally differ- 
ent. In England it is probable that such an incredible statemeat would 
have been treated only as a jest. Very lovely portraits, of the two fe- 
males through whom the detested stain had reached her' were among 
the boasted treasures of her inheritance, and the early death of botb 
had probably contributed to tbe utter oblivion of their female ancestor. 
Mr. Croft, in marrying the only daughter and heiress of a respectable 
London merchant, had not deemed it necessary to inquire into the 
lineage ot her mother, who survived her birth but a few hours ; espe- 
cially as it was well known that the property he received with her was 
from this mother's fortune, which had luckily been settled on her child 
at her marriage, the father afterwards becoming bankrupt. 

Selina's education, though sedulously attended to on some points, 
had given her very little, general information ; and the impressions she 
received on most subjects were more influenced by her own high- 
wrought imagination, than by any previous knowledge acquired from 
good.authority. The appearance and condition of the slave population 
as they met her at New Orleans was equally unexpected and revolting : 
she knew little or nothing on the subject of their history or their wrongs, 
and her deeply-^religious spirit was shocked to feel a sort of impious 
misdoubting of the justice of Heaven, as their degraded and terrible 
position was developed before her. From this most painful and guilty 
thought she was relieved by tbe persuasion which soon took possession 
of her mind, that this dreadful spectacle was the result of the immu- 
table command of God. '' Well might wretched Gain say," exclaimed 
she, as she turned with loathing from tbe objects which perpetually 
met her eyes, — '' well might he say prophetically for his whole race, 
/ My punUhment is greater than I can bear !' " 

With opinions and feelings such as these, the state of her mind at 
suddenly finding herself branded as one still stained by the accursed 
'' mabk" may io some degree be conceived. In common with most 
joung people of a fanciful temperament and poetical turn of thought, 
she conceived herself somewhat apart from and above tbe common 
herd. Neither her fortune nor her beauty created any such feeling, 
but she had believed herself favoured by Heaven with a soul of higher 
tone than was usually accorded lo mortals. Poor girl I — the descend 
frpm these visions to the hateful reality was too violent. 
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For (WO long hours she lay rumio^^ing on lier past and present lot 
before her father came to her. 

With all his earnest wishes to heal the wound her mind had receiTed, 
he was unable to utter a word that could give her consolation. Mr. Croft 
was a true-hearted and truth-speaking Englishman. In such a cause 
be might perhaps have wished to deceive ; but he knew not how to do 
it. All the inquiries he had made by means of the clue furnished him 
by Juno, who had delivered many letters and memoranda into his 
hands, had tended to convince him that her statement was true, and 
he now came to announce to his daughter the only news he thought 
likely to console her ; namely, that he had determined upon sailing 
for Europe by the first vessel that left the port with that destination. 

Selina had risen from her bed before his entrance, her maid having 
announced the departure of his guests ; and she met him with such an 
appearance of restored composure, that half his uneasiness vanished, 
and he spoke cheerfully of their speedy departure. 

His daughter listened to him with a quiet smile, but seemed to 
evade the subject, as if notyet sufficiently restored to enter upon it. 

''To-morrow, dear father,'' said she, — y to-morrow settle all 
about it. I will come down and take a biscuit and a glass of wine 
with you, and then I will go to rest." 

Perfectly satisfied by the composure of her manner, and anxious, 
late as it was for business, to go ou^ immediately in the hope of find- 
ing one or two persons whom it was necessary he should see before his 
departure, he led her to the parlour which they usually occupied in 
the morning, and having ordered and partaken with her the refresh- 
ment she desired, prepared to leave her, sayings ''Good night, dear 
love ! it is not yet too late for me to do several things which will save 
time to-morrow." 

Selina rose and approached him. " Give me your blessing and a; 
kiss, dear father I" she said, resting her head upon his bosom. 

"God bless thee, my sweet child I" he replied, pressing her fair 
forehead with his lips, — " God bless thee, dearest!" 

" She withdrew gently from his embrace, and sat down without 
speaking. He looked at her fondly for a moment, repeated his " God 
bless you, dearest 1" and withdrew. 

The room she was in opened upon the garden. She drew back 
the curtain, and seeing the bright moonlight refiected by a thousand 
beautiful blossoms, she walked out into the midst of them. Nothing 
could be more delicious than the fe^aiill the fragrance of the air at 
that hour. The day had been oppressively warm, but now a breeze 
played among the myrtles, the oranges, and the tuberoses, which, to a 
tamer fancy than Selina's, might have recalled the gales of Eden. She 
removed the comb and ribbon which confined her hair, and giving her 
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long ooal-Uack tresses to the wjtd, seemed-to enjofy the freedom.wilh 
which Ihey fanned her cheek. Ishe stood thus for many minutes io- 
haling the rich odour of the shrubs with a leeliDg that seemed to ap- 
proach to ecstasy. , 

At length the spell was broken, and she moved on ; but her rtep and 
action were hurried and unquiet. She went from tree to tree plum- 
ing the dowers, till she had collected almoit more than she could 
carry ; and then retreating hastily to the Jiouse, she regained her 
chamber, dismissed her inaid, who was in attendance there, and care- 
fully securing her door, remained alone*. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

* 

It will be necessary thai I should again lose sight of my liero for a 
short time, th?it the reader may be enabled to understand the posi- 
tion of those whom accident had made of importance to his future 
destiny. 

After quilting the mansion of Frederick Sleinihark, Juno lost no 
time in letting Colonel Dart understand that it was necessary he should 
forthwith, for his own especial well-being and safety, despatch a civil 
epistle to the German proprietor of Reichland,* assuring him that if he 
stood in need of an excellenl gardener, the best thing he could do would 
be to purchase a slave known by the name of Caesar Bush from the fac- 
tory of Mr. Oglevie, near New Orleans. 

Colonel Dart had done so many things of greater importance at the 
bidding of Juno, that it was not very likely she should find much 
trouble in obt^ning his compliance with this new behest ; nor, in fact 
did she, though the liltle gentleman did look rather more puzzled than 
usual at the request. 

" But what the devil is it to me, Juno, who that German idiot that 
works his grounds wilh white men has for a gardener? Why for 
shouldn't he go on as he began, without owning a slave? He'll be 
sure to get ruined at last, and it isn't I that have any right to slop him." 

** I well know that it is not for the master of all," replied Juno, "lo 
trouble himself with the conf ems of any such mean, ignorant, foreign 
whites as the people at ReiclAnd : but neither have the people at^ 
Reichland, in good trulh, anything to do with this matter, excepting as 
we have the wit to make them act and do for the furtherance of the 
affairs of others. It is needful for the safety of Paradise Plantation, 
and for the more precious safety still of him who is the master of it, that 
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this young slave Caesar, who will act faithfully hy my orders, should be 
stationed near us. This is all ; and the man called Frederick Steinmark 
is only to be a tool in our hands.'* 

Juno pronounced this harangue in an accent of such assured autho- 
rity, that the colonel nev^r for an instant conceived the possibility of 
refusing to do what she desired ; and the letter was accordingly written 
in very precise conformity to her instructions, and forthwith delivored 
into her hands. 

Furnished with this document, she sought and found Edward Bligli , 
who ha^ suffered muc^ in mind since the dangerous hours passed in 
Karl Steinmark's strawberry^eld. Though the gossip so confideiHly 
repeated at Mount Etna respecting the marriage of Lotte with the 
young baron was certainly premature, there was already enough of 
love between them to ''show the eyes and grieve the heart" of poor 
Edward, and. to convince him with dreadful torturing certainty that 
woman's love, that drop of redeeming sweetness that'seems thrown 
by Providence into the bitter cup of hhman life to render it bearable 
to those doomed to quaff it, would never be distilled into his. 

Two subsequi§nt visits, made with trembling hope and sickening 
fear, had fully convinced him of this ; but with the gentle resignation 
and high courage of his noble nature, he saw in it only a new proof 
that it was Heaven's will he should not bind his affections to any- 
thing on earth, but hold himself prepared to sacrifice a life, perhaps 
mercifully made of little value, whenever the duty to which he had de- 
voted himself should demand his doing so. 

Poor Edward ! — if the enthusiasm which a worldly scoffer would 
have called his hobby-horse did indeed lead him astray to a degree 
that indicated a mind diseased, it was a malady which, like the re- 
dundant blossom often seen to burst the calix that should retain it, 
manifested a richness and perfection only too powerful for nature to 
sustain. 

When Juno reached his forest home, she found him sitting with his 
Bible open on his little table ; but his eye at that moment was not perus- 
ing the page spread out before him, but rested as it were on vacancy, 
with (hat fixed gaze in which the soul seems to look out farther than 
the bodily organ can follow it. 

Old Juno was no favourite with Edward ; and had not the vehe- 
ment feelings recently excited, and so quickly checked, left him in a 
state of such subdued and melancholy gentleness as made him feel it 
only a fulfilment of his destiny to bear and forbear with all persons, 
and in all circumstances to which he might be exposed, it is probable 
that the errand she came to send him on, might not have been so 
meekly accepted as it was. 

*' I see not well how this lelUer can be likely to benefit Caesar, my 
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good woman; bull will deliver it to Mr. Steiamark, as you are so 
earnest wilh me to do so.*' 

" The blessing of Heaven need not be invoked by suoh as I am, on 
sach as yoiiare," replied Juno, *'or I would kneel down now to ask 
for it ; but, Master Edward, though you have no faith in Juno, you 
will do, even at her bidding, what will make poor Caesar the safe pro- 
pe^y of this good and righteous foreigner, instead of leaving him in 
hourly risk of again becoming the prey of ji Creole slave-driver. Say! 
— will you not?" 

*' I will indeed, Juno, if I have the power to do it. But it is con- 
trary to the principles of Frederick Steinmark to purchase a slave — 
why therefore should you suppose that he would do it now ?" 

*'The principles of Frederick Steinmark," answered Juno, ** will 
never restrain him from doing a good action, however much' the man-r 
ner of it may be foreign to the habits of his life. . By redeeming ibis 
poor runaway from the peril that hangs over him, the good Frederick 
Steinmark wHl not become the thing he abominates — ^a dealer in human 
flesh, an impious trampter on the image of God — in one single unholy 
word, a slave-holder : were he to purchase the whole race, Frederick 
Steinmark would not be this. It is not. Master Edward, the having 
possession of a morsel of written paper, which by the wicked laws of 
this sinful country is made to give one man a right to rob another of 
all that God bestowed upon him at his birth, — it. is not holding this 
harmless paper. Master Edward, that can turn a good man into that 
accursed thing, a slave-)iolder. Even in this land of white man's sin 
and black man's suffering— even in Louisiana, there are some who 
have purchased a right to -protect the negroes who wiHingly, joyfully, 
and gratefully work for them — for they are kindly treated. If Frede- 
rick Steinmark were a man to doubt that this is possible, I would bid 
him turn his benevolent eyes, that seem to shed kindness upon all 
men, — I would bid him turn those gentle reasoning eyes to the Red 
River ; let him look into a wide-spread farm at Alexandria,* and he 
would see that a good man, living in the bosom of his' family, may 
render labour light and servitude a blessing by ruling with a gentle 
hand and kind heart the race who are doomed to earn their bread by 
the sweat of their brow. This sight, if he have any scruples as to the 
righteousness of purchasing Caesar, may remove them. But your 
word. Master Edward, might perhaps do. more still towards leading 
him to do this great good — and will you not speak it V 

* The family of Mr. F * * * I are living at this spot in a manner that shows, even 
by the happiness they shed around them, how little individual goodness can do, 
beyond its own immediate sphere, towards neutralizing the poison of laws which 
permit the institution of slavery to exist Is there a single negro besides those 
whom he has given himself a right to protect, who are the better for the Christian 
philosophy of this excellent man ? 
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Edwar4 listened to the whole of this long speech with the most pa- 
tient attention, and then said, 

*' You are right in believing that Mr. Steinmark would not neces^ 
sarily become sinful by obtaining such possession of a slave as the 
laws of the country have power to give ; and I have little doubt that 
with such an object before him as the rescuing poor Gassar, he would 
conquer the repugnance he feels to such a transaction. But I do not 
comprehend, Juno, how this letter so strangely obtained by you from 
yourm aster, nor how my advice to him that he should act upon it, 
can render it possible for him to negociate the purchase of a runaway 
slave. You know, Juno, that I do not love tricks and mystery. '- 

Old Juno shook her head, and remained for a minute or two quite 
silent. Had any other so spoken to her, it is probable that her anger 
and indignation would have been pronounced in no measured terms ; 
but her respect for Edward Bligh was most profound, and her love and 
reverence for all the sacrifices of safety and of peace which he was 
making for the unhappy people to whom she belonged, invested him 
with a sort of sacred authority in her eyes, which rendered it impos- 
sible that she should express anger for anything he could say. 

Having subdued the feelings that might have led to disrespectful 
words, she replied with the utmost deference, ' ' Alas, Master Edward ! 
-^how is such a one as I am to work out a good deed amongst the 
men we have got to deal with, except by tricks and seeming mystery?—- 
Do you think, young gentleman, that if I were to go to Colonel Dart, 
or to Mr. Ogleyie, and tell them the truth and no more, that all the 
dollars the good German has honestly won from our rich soil would 
induce either of them to resign GsBsar to his keeping?— Ah, Master 
Edward ! you know them better than to believe it." 

'< You are right— you are right, and perhaps I have been unjust to 
you, Juno," replied Edward kindly, and feeling indeed that shespoke 
the truth : ''I will take this letter to Mr. Steinmark, and will trust 
to your using such means as you have to make his interference effectual. 
—Farewell." 

Juno watched him depart towards Reichland, rejoicing that she had 
found words to lead him to perform her will, which she certainly 
knew was a very honest one in this instance at least ; but spite of the 
gladness and even of the triumph that cheered her, a tear dimmed^ her 
eye as she looked after him. 

'' Too good for earth— too fit for heaven to bide long with us," she 
muttered as she turned her steps homeward ; and she pondered upon 
his probable destiny, till she herself almost doubted vvhether the dark 
future that seemed to open before her eyes were simply the effect of 
conjecture, or of a revealing of that which was to come, such as was 
not given to the minds of others^ 
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Tbe M woman reiehad her hut Weary aod exhauiled ; h^i the sight 
of Caesar's ecstasy at her probable success, as she sat beside the graTC'- 
like aparUneot he ()ccupied aod recounted all she had dmie» and all 
the hoped to-do, acted as a restorative ; and before she slept, she god* 
kited to make the nertous Colonel Dart despatch a letter by the post, 
to Oglerie of the paper-factory, Oiceroville, requesting liini for Tory 
particular reasons to accept the sum of one thousand dollars for Csaaar 
Bush, which a gentleman in the neighbourhood of Paradise Plmntft* 
tions intended to offer him. The prudent colonel ended his letter, 
eyen without the help of Juno, by remarking that be was too well 
kAown a disciplinarian for Mr. 0§^etie to suspect that he meant to 
encourage a runaway, but that circumstances made it very desirable 
that Mr. Steinmark should be obliged in this matter. 

Haying thus wdl completed her day's work, Juno repair^ Id 
Peggy's hut, and received the reward of her benevolent labours from 
witnessing the joy her tidings occasioned. She led Phebe home with 
her as soon as everything appeared quiet, and once more permitted the 
sable lovers to enjoy the happiness of an interview^ which not only 
the gay nature of Ciesar, but the really promising condition of fheir 
afihirs, rendered inGnitely happier than the last. Lucky indeed was 
it for them that their old friend's measures had been so prompt and no 
aucoessful, for an event occurred on the morrow whi<6h put them both 
as completely out of the head of the old woman as if they had never 
existed ; and as the relating this will oblige us to follow Juno to New 
Orleans, It may be stated here, that tbe negotiatioD for the purahase of 
CaMNir being carried on exactly as die had dictated, proved oompletely 
successful. Frederick Steinmark paid a thousand dollars into the 
hands of an agent 'at Natches, and received from him in return the 
dbcumeols necessary to give hipi the legal possession o( Cssar, who 
accordingly was found by the Steinmark family the day but one Irt- 
lowing the transaelion busily engaged in earthing up sweet potatoes ia 
the garden at Reichland. 

As before this happened old Juno was already on her way la New 
Orleans, it is probid)Ie that aU the exertions UMde for Cttsar would 
have been in vain had not Edw«rd Bligh shrewdly sermised that in M 
human probability Phebe knew all about it; so as soon as the busiaess 
was completed and the transfer of the runaway legally aehieved, he 
repaired to the hut of Peggy, and told her and her daughter what had 
been done. It will not be doubted that Juno's ' 'compaBy-chamber" was 
visited that night, or that the lovers enjoyed the reprieve from danger^ 
so unexpectedly obtained. No sooner, indeed, had darkness so far 
settled upon the woods as to render the annoyance of troublesome 
questionings tolerably unlikely, than Peggy herself, accompanied by 
her three daughters, repaired to Caesar's hiding-place, and retumnig 
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thence to the hu&dry-hou8e, enjoyed altogether an evening of greater 
happiness than they had [tasted since the hour in which the slaves of 
(he unfortunate Henry Bligh were put up for sale. 

Early dn the following morning 6»sar was already labouring in 
the garden of Reichland. 



CHAPTER XXXVm. 

It has been stated that Juno had again left Natchez for New Orleans 
before the good work in which she had so assiduously exerted herself 
was completed, and it is necessary that the cause of this sudden de- 
parture should be now laid before the reader. Early in the day which 
followed her last visit. to Edward, Juno rambled down to Natchez- 
under-Hill for the purpose of making a visit to an old free negro who 
held the post of receiver-general of all letters, packages, mesaiSges, 
and advices of all sorts addressed to her by steam-boat from New 
Orleans. 

The place was not without profit and advantages of many kinds; 
but neidier, on the other hand, was it by any means a sinecure, — for 
more negro gossip^ Creole scandal, and plantation secrets were trans- 
mitted to the reputed sorceress by this old man, who never failed to 
board every boat that approached the landing for the purpose of col- 
lecting the different missions they were sure to bring, than it would 
have been possible for her to obtain by any other means. 

Hardly had Juno entered the hut which served as a i^ansion to the 
old man, than he presented to her a sealed packet which had arrived 
some hours before from New Orleans. She immediately retired, as 
was her custom whenever news reached her in this form, to a low shed 
behind the building, where, seated on a block of wood, she broke the 
•eal, and with considerable eagerness set about reading the contents. 
* It came from a person of no small importance in the circle in which he 
moved at New Orleans, being a free quadroon who for many years 
bad carried on a very prosperous trade as a barber. The letter ran 
thus:*- 

*' Mis Jotfo. 
'< Thfe Is from rovtt frind Mr. Ssm WHmot. I haye big news for you, Mis 
JiiM. As wtt as 1 life to tell it, your own tru1y-l>egot great-grftndHiatighter, 
S«lhia Croft by Mrnle, is living at m$ prestet rKing In New Orlines. This wHl 
inslfe yen slar<» Mfei lono, and weH it may, for it is a grit and unaoooiiatat>1e to* 
terference of Provydance. So it is, howiomeirar ; and it id of ooone ttet you w4H 
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come apy Mis Jano, and presint yoanelf to yoor posterity. I qaestion if there is 
another in tiiiH big city that knows as much as I do of this rich and beaatiful 
young lady ; and knowing, Mis Juno» the spite of our enimyes upon us, I'll tak 
good care that nobody sliall know nothing from me. My tliree-pair-of-stairs 
back-granary is not ocpied at presint, Mis Juno, and you may rint the apartment 
as before. When you come, I will tell you all particlars how I made the discovery. 
But the best is, Tm pretty considerable sure that the father as brought her knows 
no more about her mother's decent than all the fine Creole folks as have made ac- 
quaintance with her. It is right and proper the young creature should l>e made, to 
know her own blood relations ; but excepting herself, and maybe her father, if I 
was you, Mis Juno, Pd jest Jceep the secret, and you may guess pretty easy why, 
seeing that^lots of whites are making as much ado with her as if she was a right- 
down princess. It will be for certain, Mis Juno, a pleasure for you to see such a 
lily-white posterity. Amt the whites unaccountable, Mis Juno, that cant see how 
easy it is for black blood to turn white ? 'Tis plain enough, that Goda'mlghty has 
no objection whaftsumeyer to it, at any rate* Good-by, Mis Juno, I shall be proud 
to see you, and 1 am your true friend . 

*' and most obedient humble senrant, 

<* Sam WiLMOT." 

The effect produced by this letter on the body and soul of Juoo was 
tremendous. Her [limbs shook as if she had been seized by sudden ' 
palsy, and for some time all the powers of her mind seemed threaten- 
ing to leave her. All the strength and intellect left her were just suf- 
ficient to enable her to hide the precious letter in her bosom, and to 
totter forth from the place where she had read it into the open air, 
without uttering a single word of explanation to her puzzled agent. 

HaYing reached a retired spot by the river-side, where no eye was 
near to watch her, she sat or rather laid herself upon the ground, and 
gave free vent to the emotion that was swelling at her heart. It was 
long before the vehemence of her agitation subsided sufficiently to en- 
able her fully to be conscious what this news was to her; but as some- 
thing like strength and composure returned, a feeling of happiness al- 
most too great to bear took possession of her, and there she continued 
stretched immoveable upon the earth for many hours, her memory 
recalling the long-distant past so vividly as to make all present and 
actual circumstances appear vague and indistinct by the comparison. 
Among all other things, the situation of Caesar was totally and alto- 
gether forgotten by her, and she at once decided upon going on board 
the first boat thai should come down the river. The hoarded trea- 
sure of many years was always concealed about her person, and no 
preparation was necessary for her voyage except the obtaining such 
refreshment as might give her strength to mount to the deck. This 
she speedily procured, and then sat herself under the old thorn beside 
the landing, wailing with the stillness of a statue for the vessel that 
was to convey her to New Orleans. 
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The son was setting when it arrived, but the hours she bad waited 
had not been lost. She had passed this intenral in earnest meditation 
on the great change she believed her hitherto sad destiny was about to 
undergo, and had so exactly arranged the manner of it, that all nervous 
agitation subsided, and she held herself prepared for the scenes in 
which she was to become a principal actor with a degree of firmness 
and resolution which communicated itself to her outward bearing, and 
enabled her, the morning after she reached New Orleans, to receive 
the greeting of Whitlaw with the calmness and composure that have 
been described. 

Several days elapsed after her arrival before she sought the inter- 
yiew which her heart both longed for and dreaded. It was not fear, 
however, which caused the delay, but prudence. On reaching New 
Orleans, she found her friend Mr. Sam Wilmot absent; and as it was 
chiefly to letters and memoranda in his possession that she must apply 
if the truth of her statement should be unhappily questioned, she 
postponed the awful visit till his return. 

Meanwhile, however, she wearied not of walking round and round 
the house that contained her treasure ; but the state and wealth that 
seemed to reign there shook her confidence, and the poor old woman 
lived in alternate paroxysms of hope and fear till the terrible moment 
which brought home to her heart the conviction that she could per- 
haps exercise a power that might blight the happiness of her descen- 
dant for ever, but that never, never could she hope either to give or 
receive the dear joy that afibction alone can bestow, by claiming kin- 
dred with her. 

Had such a scene as that described between Juno and the fair Selina 
taken place some twenty, years before, it is probable that it would 
have driven the old . woman into raving madness ; but strong as her 
feelings still were, they were tame and tranquil compared to what they 
had been — and though her heart was wrung with a degree of. anguish 
not easy to describe, her intellect stood the shock without her mani- 
festing any symptoms of her former malady. 

She shut herself up in her lonely garret, and for some days only left 
it for. the purpose of taking necessary food. At length her mind was 
made up as to the line of conduct she should pursue, and doing her 
best to render her appearance decent, she descended the innumerable 
stairs, and requested a private interview with. her friendly host Mr. 
Sam Wilmot, in his snug back parlour, at the early hour of seven in 
the morning. 

The request was immediately granted, and as Mr. Wilmot, in com- 
mon with many others, believed Juno to be free, she was desired to 
take a seat in his pros|>erous. presence. 

"Mr. Sam," said Juno, making a powerful effort to restrain all 
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outward demonstation of sorrow, ''yoa tutre booB t good mA kind 
friend to me for many a year, and now at this last trial yon hxw0 jmA 
done all that you thought would best please me. But fMogs havs not 
turned out just quite as I thought they might* and to, Mr. tan* I 
expect I had better go home again. But this I eannoC do in peaee 
and quiet without your giTing me a word of promfie, Mr. Smm, thai 
you will never, neyer, never breathe to mortal man, woman, or diiM, 
diat the Englishman's fair daughter is come of negro raee. Will yoa 
promise this to me, Mr. Samf' 

" If it will please you. Miss Juno, I will be happy to promise it ; 
though I can't but think 'tis but an unnatural thing loo. Howofer* I 
know better than to make or meddle, Miss Juno, with what does imI 
concern myself, and I'm mum, you may 'pend upon it." 

Having obtained this assurance, old Juno once more took hsr wif 
to the house of Mr. Croft. Wherever there are negroes, Iks ontmiee 
of a Degro is easy: Juno had already propitiated the luttdiiess of a 
black cook and scullion in the kitchen of Mr. Croft, and she was apor- 
teously received \Hien she again made her entry thers. 

*'Can I see the young lady," she said, **befom the basiMBS aad 
bustie of the day begins? — I am going away to-day, aad I have §Uli 
something I must say to her." 

** Ah, Miss !** said the bladk oook rttaking her hfb$A very momm^ 
fully, ** you have brought sad work to pass. Is itlrae, I wonder, «U 
Ihat the white waifing-maid says— did you tdl the young lady lo her 
face that she was come of nigger Mood T' 

Juno was greatly shocked to hear that her interview with hersM 
fondly-cherished Selina had been made Uuis pvblie ; iiiit finding Ifaat 
any farther attempt at concealment on her part mast he in vain, she 
stated to her fellow-slave in f^ain terms the Instory ct hsr miatsoB* 
ship, and added, with as much conposwe as she ooaM assimie^ UmI 
finding the knowledge of this gave the dear chSd loo bitter fsaa and 
mortification to be endured, she was determined upsn laterniDg Is kar 
home at Natchez as soon as «he Aoodd kai« once man seen sund hadtt 
her fare wdt. 

^ And fit andri^loo, sMss, datyo«ishscMneeyiBvo«»^srs» 
sAie is, 4o an clat dey can to hinder it. I habmchil too, nisi» and i 
know what it is to lub it. " 

^ Then you will let me see her," said luno^eagarly. 

•*• Ay, miss, wtfhout doubt. The proud while masd is a-bed stiU, 
but Venus shall take you to her room." 

Tenus was accordingly summoned, and, to avoid tistorfaingMr. 
Croft, led Juno by a back-stair to a door that opened isle the youag 
lady's dressing-room. She opened k gently, aad pesatiag to thnttsf 
(he bed-cbaunber which stood half open, she said. 
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' ' Mow gov mm.'f^^AB be yoitf &wn btood and can't ^^otrvrt Hid ro& ; 
btti I mu8t go dowo stairs 'gen, or I shall cateh it from Mm SusaD/ 

Sayiog this, tbe giil retirddvleayiDg Juno to make her way alone 
into the presence of her estraaged descendant. 

The old womaft paused fov a moment as if to take breath and revire 
her sinkiag eoorage, and then, making an effort to overcome the. 
tfemblingat her heart, she pushed open the door and entered the bed^ 
room ofSelina. 

It was now past eight o'clock, but the bright daylight only found 
entrance there through the. closed blinds, and on first going in, the 
effect to Juno's old eyes was that of almost perfect darkness ; but by 
degrees the objects became visible, and she perceived that the fair 
creature to whom she came to bid adieu was still in bed. The air of 
the room was loaded with the perfume of many flowers, and she ob- 
served as she advanced, that a variety of blossoms lay scattered on the 
floor and pressing-table. AH was profoundly still. 

** She sleeps I" said Juno in a whisper } *' sweet child 1— most beau- 
tiful Selina I — ^she sleeps the sleep of innocence and peace T'^^Tben 
sofUy approaching the bed, she continued, while her voice trembled 
with tenderness, * * I will kiss her as she sleeps ; she will not know it, 
— she will not shrink from the hateful touch now, and at least I shall 
have Hved to do that which my soul hath longed for through weary 
years. Selina ! — my own Selina I" * 

'The faint light sufficed to show her, as she drew near, the fair young 
face that rested immovable upon the pillow; the odour of sweet 
flowers became stronger still, and Juno, as shQ gazed between the 
Gurtaina, perceived with surprise that the profusion of dark hair that 
flowed like sable drapery on each side the lace was bound by a wreath 
of orange-blossoms. The face beneath was whiter than they ; and as 
the dim-eyed old woman gazed upon it, a strange terror seized her. 

''Does she livef—Kloes she Inreathef she cried, stretching out a 
shaking hand to tpueh her forehead. That touch shot like an ice* 
bolt through her heart, for her hand rested on the cold marble brow 
of death. 

'' Oh, God !—I have killed her T'-r-^nekidd Juno in bitter agony ; 
''she saw me, she knew me, and she died I" 

The old woman dropped en her knees beside the bed and sobbed 
aloud. Earnestly, most earnestly did she pray that the pang which 
wrung her heart might end her being; but she still lived to look upon 
that pale and innocent face, so beautiful in death, so like the lovely 
visions that for long years had visited her dreams, and the terrible 
idea that her approach had killed her, drew forth the heaviest groans 
that her long*tortured spirit had ever uttered. 

At lengtti her reeling sense became^ calmer, and she remembered 
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that the detd Selina was already cold when she first stretdied out her 
hand to touch her. This thought for a moment seemed to bring 
lief, and she rose from her knees and looked around to discover 
possible the cause and manner of her death. 

Near to the bed stood a small writing-table, and on it lay a sealed 
letter. Juno seized it, and with little thought for whom it was in-- 
tended, broke it open instantly, and, remoying one of the blinds, read 
with some difiBculty the following lines : 

** My father, ere these words meet yonr eyes, your miserable Selina will be no 
more. Bat grieve not for this, kind and dear father!— she will be at rest, And 
that she could never be as long as life flowed through veins staiued like herEk. 
Father ! that man — that Whitlaw, whom my soul abhorred as if by instinct — ^he 
knows the dreadful secret of my birth. — He has been here, father ; he has loaded 
me with insult — he permitted me to sit in his presence as a matter of grace and 
favour— he oflered, as an honour, to make me his mistress. Father ! father ! — 
forgive me ! I cannot live to remember this. — My destiny, my frightful destiny is 
the will of God. I know it, father; I know that this dreadful will was stamped 
upon my wretched race thousands of years ago. — But the Saviour has been since— 
the curse will not cling to us for ever !— Let me go to him — he will pity and receive 
me. And you too, father, pity and forgive me. I have this night taken bread 
and wine with you in His name, through you knew it not ; and I felt it was a holy 
sacrament, and you blessed me. — But do not wish me to live and hear again such 
words as Whitlaw spoke to me to-day. No, father, no; I cannot live! — my pu- 
nishment 18 greater than I can bear. Farewell ! — ^kind and dear father, farewell t 
— we shall meet in heaven. 

" Selina/' 

« 

' In many places there were traces of tears upon the paper, and the 
whole of it was evidently written in great and terrible agitation. But 
the deliberate preparation—the wreath that bound her virgin brow-* 
the flowers that were strewed jupon her couch — and still more, the 
supper of bread and wine to which she alluded, plainly showed that it 
was not in a moment of sudden agony that she resigned her life, but 
that many hours of meditation had preceded the act. A small bottle, 
labelled "Laudanum," which made part of their travelling medicine- 
chest, stood on the toilet, and indicated with suflicient clearness the 
manner of her death. 

Slowly and with faltering steps did Juno pace round the fatal cham- 
ber, conning oyer every object that served to interpret the tale of woe 
of which it was the scene. It seemed that the unhappy girl had 
placed herself on the ground to prepare her funeral wreath ; for at 
one point the floor was strewed with fragments of leaves and stems, 
and close beside it stood her toilet-stool, covered with the relics of the 
beautiful gleaning which she had gathered with her own hands and 
borne in her bosom to her chamber, 
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With her habitaal acuteness, nothiDg blunted by the sorrow at her 
heart, Juno pondered on all she saw, till every scene and act of the 
tragedy became intelligible to her. Then did she sadly turn again to 
the light, and once more p^use the letter of Selina. 

There is ever a strong propensity in the human mind to exonerate 
the conscience from its share of whatever suffering weighs upon the 
spirits, by laying the guilt that produced it on another. Juno's first 
pang as she gazed on the dead Selina was that of self-reproach. It 
was her thoughtless and selfish pride that had brought sorrow and 
destruction on the unhappy girl, and gladly would she have redeemed 
the fault by resigning her own remnant of life to restore her. But 
now it was Whitlaw against whom all the anguish that wrung her 
heart turned for atonement and revenge : it was no longer herself, but 
the detested Whitlaw who had laid her low ; and the springs of life 
seemed renewed in their energy as she once more dropped upon her 
knees beside the bed of death, and registered in heaven a vow of fear- 
ful vengeance. 

She arose from her terrible orison, calm, firm, and confident in 
strength ; and replacing the letter on the desk, returned by the way 
sha^ came, just as the hand of the English waiting-maid was attempt- 
ing in vain to open the usual door of entrance to the chamber of her 
mistress. 

Greatly to the comfort of Juno, she found her way out of the house 
without interruption; and shrinking from the task of relating the 
scene she had witnessed to any one, she instantly determined, with 
her usual promptitude of action, to leave New Orleans immediately. 

"At home,'' she muttered, — ''it is at home, on my own silent, 
quiet hut, that all the thoughts that now roll through my brain like 
the dark clouds of a coming thunder-storm must be gathered together 
— and ^then they will take form and substance— and then they will 
burst— and then the bolt will fall t " 



CHAPTER XXXIX, 

After leaving the presence of Selina, Whitlaw again visited Hogs- 
town, and related to him with great glee the amusing narrative of her 
newly-discovered birth and kindred. 

*'Arn't it capital, Hogstown?" said he, rubbing his hands and 
chuckling with delight. " The story wouldn't have been that bad, if it 
bad happened to a proud Creole miss who had presumed to turn up her 
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DOM at om; but to overtake the heiroM daughter of a d-^ i^otid 
EogliBhoun, is altogether odo of the beet bite of fun at I ever ottttte 
aanm with. Ara't it capital V 

The story was certainly one likely to find favour with many at New 
Orleans { and ae tlie young nan judged, firom the manner in which 
his proposals for keeping it secret had been received by the haplesa 
Selina, that there was no very good chance of his being paid for hm 
sBence, he indulged himself by repeating it with great animation and 
spirit, both at the bHiiard and rouge-et-noir tables, which he visited 
the Mght after his last interview with her. 

Towards noon en the following day, seme rnmours of die tertlbia 
catastrophe began to spread through the city. The physician who was 
called in by the wretched father to see if any remains of life still Ud* 
gered at the heart of his unfortunate child, reported the adventure 
wherever he went, together with the vows of vengeance breathed by 
the bereaved parent against him to whom tte last communieation of 
his daughter pointed as the cause of the act which had left him child*- 
less. 

These rumours soon reached Whitlaw ; and if old Juno took her do^ 
partnre with celerity for the purpose of arranging more at her ease the 
schemes of vengeance she meditated, Whitlaw's movements were at 
least equally rapid and decisive in quittiog the scene where alone he 
believed any disagreeable consequences were likely to follow the part 
he had acted in the tragedy, which was becoming every hour more 
universally the theme of conversation. 

It was hard, certainly, to be' obliged so suddenly to quit a plane so 
every way agreeable to him ; but Whitlaw was nevertheless far from 
insensible to the consolation that this necessity had not overtaken him 
before he had realised such a sum as to make his retirement with ii 
decidedly a matter of triumph. He went, too, with the pleasant con- 
viction that he had been ** handsomely revenged " for the twofold in- 
jury he had received at New Orleans ; namely, the abduction of his 
money, and the scorning of his love '; so, after a long and confideutial 
conversation with Hogstown, who promised to supply him with all 
the information which his rapid retreat prevented his acquiring, he too 
took leave of New Orleans. 

Hogstown kindly accompanied him to the water's edge; and his 
parting words were, *' Remember them varmmt Germans, WfaitUw. 
I shan't be long alter, I expect : and if between us we can't dear 'era 
out, 'twill be queer, I guess." 

" I'll do what I can to be ready for ye, my man," was the laugh- 
ing reply. '* I've a notion, Hogstown, that you and I together might 
do pretty nigh anything we set our wits to*— hey ?" 
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''Maybe W6 might, Muter Whitlaw. But off with ye— she'g 
poiBog like mad. Don't forget the parson neither. — Good-bye." 

It was fortunate for Juno's equanimity that she escaped the chance 
of seeing Whitlaw on board the vessel that conveyed her to Natchez. 
Little ai the communion between blacks and whites might be, she 
could hardly have been in the same boat without seeing him, and she 
was in a state of mind to render such a meeting very dangerous to 
herself at least. As it was, she reached her lenely dwelling without 
seeing or hearing anything to disturb the sort of artificial calm into 
which she had brought herself, and upon which depended, as she 
josdy believed, her best chance of success in the new project she me- 
ditated. 

The nigM on which she reached her home was passed in the silence 
and sdilude she longed for, but without the relief of a single moment's 
sleep. She laid herself upon her bed, indeed, but her over-excited 
faculties seemed to have recovered all the vigour of youth, and she rer 
traeed with steady and unfailing recollection the long account of all 
she had endured f^om the tyrannous power usurped over her unoffend* 
lag race by the cruoi strength of their white brethren. She re- 
membered the wanton developoient of all the faculties in herself 
wfaidi had opened so many new avenues of torture to her heart,-*- 
the li^ breath of love that had pasied over her like the idle breeze of 
the fahe seeming spring, feeiiog like the sweet ak of heaven, but 
proving a blighting Uait thai cankered and mildewed her poor heart 
for ever. She recalled with maddening truth the first warm touch of 
bar dear infant's lips upon her bosom, — ^the last agonising kiss that she 
was permitted to press upon diem as she was torn away frem her; the 
savage transfer of her iotlhing person to another — ^the brutal force 
that kept her sotti and body in a subjection that seemed to make every 
hpealli eke draw a poison to her aatmre, — her long, her patient un- 
requited service, — her dishonoured age-^the eonscioiis treasures of her 
mM ouiV«rted to footery and fraud. She remembered all-'-^ll that 
she mighl have been, all Aat in truth «he was. And then came the 
eiosing iIbb to lUs dread aeeeunt— her lovely, her innocent, lier own 
Selina — the being that her kmgHHiffering life ^had fnssed in dreaming 
of. laid dead and aiiff before her by the Uaatiog breafth of a reptile 
whose inmertal soul shefeltto be as mudi beneath her own in dignity, 
as he darod hold her BneffBodiag raoe to his. — *' Shidl he escape me, 
God^f jwrtiee I " exclaimed the aged sufferer, trembling and exhausted 
by the long backward course her too faithful memory had iittn,-*- 
^'ahaUheescq^e?" 

Seme feding arising from a consciousness of the power die held 
over many human agents stole soothingly upon her senses, and just as 
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nigbl was gimg pUce to moniiiig, luno (dl into so profound t sleep 
that the light was again tading when she woke from it. 

It was then indeed the touch of Phebe's hand upon her shoulder^ 
rather than the natural end of her deep repose, whidi at length caused 
old Juno to open her eyes, and once more to feel with a sigh that she 
was still numbered with the living. 

" Oh, Juno 1 you are come back at last 1" exclaimed Phebe, ia a 
Yoioe of such cheerful gaiety that the old woman looked at her with, 
surprise. ' ' How very ^ad I am to see you ! — ^how I have longed to 
kiss and thank you, Juno 1" 

"Thank me— for what, Phebe? — ^what haye I done to please 
you ?" 

** Oh, Juno ! — can you ask that question, and I the happiest giri 
in the wide world, and all your doing, Juno ; for wasn't I the most 
miserable^ poor broken-hearted soul that eyer cried through the lire- 
long night, till you set about to help me ?" 

*' And where is Cesar, then ?" said Juno, suddenly recollectiiig 
herself. 

" Where should he be," replied the laug^ng Phebe, "but just 
where it was your pleasure and will that he should be, Juno?— And, 
do you know, mother," she continued more gravely, ** I have truly 
need of all my Christian knowlege to keep me from believing that 
you have indeed some spirits to do your bidding ; — ^but they are good 
spirits, Juno, at any rate, and your power, let it be what it will, must, 
I am very sure, come to you from Heaven." 

" I am glad you are so happy, Phebe," said the poor old woman, 
while.an unseen tear trembled in her eye. 

"How I do love you, Junol" cried Phebe, throwing her arms 
round her friend*s neck, and giving her a most cordial kiss. 

" Do you, my poor girl f replied Juno, while the tear rolled dovm 
her dieek. " I am glad you are not white, Phebe." 

" Good gracious I" exclaimed the gay-hearted girl, again laughing 
heartily ; " that is queer to be thankful for. However, I don't care 
now what colour I am : if Master Whitlaw don't come back to plague 
me, I shall be as happy as a lily-white queen." 

A quivering shudder passed through every limb of Juno as she 
heard the name ; but Phebe saw it not, and though it was in some sort 
received as law throughout the estate that no one was to question Juno 
concerning her frequent journeyings, the gay state of her spirits at the 
present moment led her to transgress the law, and she said, "How 
very long you have been away, Juno I — ^Where can you have been 
to ?— and how many times do you think Cesar and I have come after 
work-^hours to look for you V 
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•* I shall go away no more, Phebe," replied the old woman, gently, 
and without any symptom of the displeasure which an inquiry would 
have formerly produced. 

• * No 1" rejoined the girl cheerfully ; * * that's good news at any rate, 
for you are neyer away, Juno, that I don't wish you back again. — 
But now, good night! Get to sleep, again as fast as you can, for I 
must be off; for, you see, I just think it's possible* the smart new 
gardener at Reichland may take it into his head to pay mother a visit 
to-night." And with these words, she was tripping away, when Juno 
stopped her by saying, in a very feeble voice, 
' " Phebe, dear, I have eaten nothing this day. Look on the shelf 
there, before you go ; and if you can find a morsel of corn-cake, give 
it to me." 

"My — 1 not eaten to-day 1-^oh, how bad you must be, Juno I 
But Where's the meal, and where's the tinder-box? — you don't think 
you're going to eat cake a hundred years old, Juno?" And without 
waiting for an answer, the active, helpful girl bustled about till she 
found what she sought, and in marvellously little time two or three 
light Johnny-cakes (which, being interpreted, mean jaurney-cakeSf 
from the rapidity with which they may be prepared) smoked on a 
board before a blazing fire. Materials for the universal beverage, 
coffee, were also found, and in a few minutes the failing strength of 
poor Juno was recruited by the refreshment she so greatly needed. 

"But your Caesar is waiting for you all this time, Phebe," said the 
old woman, as if to try the constancy of the assiduous kindness that 
was so warmly demonstrated. 

''Weill" replied the sable beauty, 'Mf he is qot tired with his 
waiting to-night, he may come again to-morrow — thanks to your 
kindness, Juno I and God Almighty bless you for it I" 

" I am very glad you are not white, Phebe," reiterated Juno ; "but 
go away home now, dear, perhaps he mayn't be gone yet." 

" Go away home, Juno ? and leave you to eat and drink by your- 
self — and you not over-well, I expect, either ? I tell you, Juno dear» 
that we will just see if Master Ciesar will be affronted, or if he will come 
again orderly and civil to-morrow night, as he ought to do. — Don't 
fancy you have done yet, Juno. Here's another beautiful cake, better 
baked and lighter than either ; and while you eat it, I'll tell you all 
Uie news. And, first, as in duty bound, I must tell you of our colo- 
nel ; and he's sick, they say, and has taken it into his head that he's 
poisoned, because his blessed clerk is not here to watch him : that's 
the best news from the great house. And dear blessed Miss Lucy has 
been out to see us, and came, bless her, in the middle of the night, 
though she had got to go back to Natchez. And you've been gone two 
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Sandtys, Judo, and the people haveD't one of them budged an inch 
towarde (he toreit for prayer'*meeUDg» because, they say, yott did d«H 
tell them that they might go ; and our master Edward has been sorely 
yexed about it, Juno.' But now you are come again, all will go ri^t, 
won't it r 

" It was a sin to forget it, Phebe ; but I did forget it, and may God 
forgire me ! but we shall hare need to watch as (well as to pray, 
Phebe, for the drivers are like ravening wolves alter all who would 
teach us God's word*" 

** I expect, Juno, that is because they think God'a word too good 
and precious for us blacks, and 90 they would keep it for their own 
use and salvation. But if Master Edward apeaks right— ^ad I am 
not going to doubt it — some of it was meant for us ; and them who 
would rob us of the share intended for our use, Juno, will have a 
worse sin to answer for, I expect, than if they stole the oolooer« 
silver plate big cup that they tell of, and all. Don't you think Ihey 
will, Juno r 

<' It is a joy to think it, Phebe," said the old woman, eagerly, and 
with an expression of countenance far unlike the gentle look of tho 
well-taught and truly Christian Phebe : " it is a joy to believe that all 
will be made even hereafter ; and for that belief, if for. nothing else, 
every slave should be a Christian/' 

" I don't want it to be paid 'em back in full, neither, Juno," said 
Phebe gently; "and I don't think quite that it will— God is too 
pitiful for that." 

But here the discussion was interrupted by the sudden appearaoco 
of Caesar, who, with the fiiith of a true heart, in dw affeotiOQ of his 
eable love, felt sure that as she was not at home to receive him, she 
must be attending some duty that detained her elsewhere. The re-* 
mote hut of old Juno, their common benefoetress, was thwefore the 
spot where he sought her, instead of amidst the gossiping gaUieringa 
together of the slaves, who w^e many of them eating their suppers in 
the open air. 

** I thought so I" exclaimed he, gaily entering the hut, after listeiH 
ing for a moment at the door of it ; '* I thought where I should find 
Miss Phebe. And how is our dear mother, Phebe Y I am tbaaklul 
she is come back to us ; for they do so talk of her at acr hMtse^ and 
our Miss Lolte wan|s to see her again so much, that it will be a ^ory 
to tell 'em she's home again. Ah, mother !" eoatinued he, laughing, 
I'm not after bringing Phebe any more beef-ateaks now. But Master 
Edward says we shall have a decent Christian wedding in the forsat-- 
and he will do the parson's part himself, God bless Mm t and we've 
pnly waited for you, Juno, to bring the congregation back to WitnesB 
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it — tor there isn't a maD or ^oman of them all, as I find from mother 
Peggy, that will budge a step to pray in the woods till you tell 'em 
there's no danger." 

Cesar stopped for a moment to take breath, and Juno seized the 
opportunity to ask him if he was contented with his new place. 

** Contented, mother l-<-oh, 'tis like being in heaven, or back with 
old master in Ken tuck over again. Each one of 'em all tries to beat 
M the rest in kindness to the poor runaway ; and only that they are 
afraid to make mischief, or they would eome every soul of them to 
make acquaintance with my wife that is to be : and my beautiful Hiss 
Lotte tells me that she means to be after eoaxiogyou, Juno, to persuade 
your sour old colonel to sell Phebe to my master. Will you, Juno Y 
do you think you can 7 Say, Juno ?" 

* ''There's few things impossible, Ceesar, eieept making a thorougin 
going slave-driting white man fit for heaven. Don't ask this of me, 
for I won't try it : but I'll do what I can, my ehildren, to make you 
both content, for you are black and innocent and kind-hearted, and 
you deserve to be happy. And now away with you both ! Back to 
your mother, Phebe, or maybe she'll be uneasy for you. Good night, 
my children, good night I" 

'< Good night, dear mother 1 good night!" repeated Caesar, taking 
Phebe's hand, and appearing to be leading her off, but lingering at 
every step to say another happy word. 

** Think, mother, if you could get Phebe there, what a life she 
would lead, always waiting upon Miss Lotte maybe, as she did be- 
fore, or precieuft Miss Lucy . And Miss Lotto's going to be married 
too, they do so say,—iust think oFtbat, mother ; and the Herr 
Hochland maybe will take us both to a free country— think of that, 
mother." 

. '* And I just want to go to sleep again — think of that, Caesar /'said 
old Juno good-humouredly ; ' ' so just go your ways hone, both of yen, 
and we'll see what ean be done for Phebe." 

The happy pair retreated ; but though soothed and softened by the 
endearniettis of those who truly loved her, the wounded spirit of the 
miserable eld women did not again find resi till many hours bad been 
spent by her ia meditating on the seheme of her revenge. Agents 
of powerful physical slarength would be needed to execute the plan 
that had taken possession of her soul, and for a moasent she thought 
that the streagfeeUogs a^d profound gratitude of Caesar pointed him 
out as one well fitted to aid her purpose. 

" lie has good veason to hate the wretch, as well as I have, " thought 
she; ** and by doing my terrible bidding, he would not only cancel 
the debt of gratitude he owes me, but make me for ever his debtor. 
Where can I find another so bound to me as he ? 



1 
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Bat somethiog at her heart told her, that holy as ahe deemed the 
TengeaDoe she proposed to take, it woald not accord with the principleB 
in which Cesar was reared, to join her in it. 

'* He bears so light, so innocent a heart," thought she, <<that it 
were deadly sin to lay on it the weight of blood. I — even I, bound 
by a thousand iron chains to do the deed — shall I oyer sleep after it as. 
I did through the long peaceful hours of this day ? Will not the 
ghastly blood-stained visage ever rise before me ? — shall I not see his 
young hair matted stiff in blood? I shall — I shall, and Selina will be 
avenged ! Waking or sleeping, my harassed spirit will still rejoice ; 
for I shall have accomplished my destiny. — ^But poor Cesar, happy, 
light-hearted boy I he shall know nothing of it. There are others — 
alas, too many 1 — who groan in the chains this wretch has tightened 
round them, and they will feel as I do, that when they grapple for his 
life, they do but perform the duty to which fate has called them. — fio, 
Cesar shall know nothing of it." 

And as she came to this resolution, she turned on her hard pillow, 
and once more dropped asleep. 



CHAPTER XL. 

Casar*s first care on the ensuing morning was to repair to the 
dwelling of Edward Bligh. No longer und^r the lash of a task-master, 
he feared not to steal from sleep an hour or two for his garden, that 
with a safe conscience he might for the same space leave his work 
upon a business so very near his heart as the informing his first and 
kindest friend, that old Juno was returned, and only waited his orders 
to give notice to*' the people" to again assemble themselves that they 
might have the Gospel preached to them .— < 'And then , Master Edward, ' ' 
continued Cesar, looking timidly in Edward's eyes for ^is consent — 
"then we may be married — Phebe and I, Master Edward ?— may we? 

''Alas my poor fellow I" replied Edward mournfully, "I am no 
ordained minister, nor even an appointed magistrate to do] this for 
you ; but yet I do believe that in the eyes of the Most High the cere- 
mony that shall be read to you under the' arch of Heaven even by me 
shall suffice to bless your union." 

"That means that you will doit, sir?" said Cesar, bewildered, 
and breathless with hope and joy. 

" It does, Cesar. I will not refuse to aid you as best I can in 
this. And tell old Juno, since it is her voice only that can give tliem 
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courage to lift their hearts to God— tell old Juno, Cesar, to lead the 
people to me at the usual hour on next Sabbath night. My heart 
yearns to meet them ; but it is yet five days to it." 

''Dreadful long time ! dreadful long time ! ' ' murmured Caesar as, 
after many bows and thanks, he withdrew. " Why did not old Juno 
come home Saturday ? " 

He hastened back to his work ; but having reached the garden, he 
felt so Infinitely too happy to know what he was about, and so certain 
that he would do more harm than good there, that upon seeing I^otte 
and the Herr Hochland walking under the avenue of peach-trees at 
the bottom of the garden, he ran towards them, and clasping his hands 
together with a. look that seemed to say, .''You too must understand 
all about it," he implored their interest to proc^re him a day's holi- 
day from "the master." 

"Oh, Miss Lottel when one is going to be married, yoiisee, the 
head will run upon it, do what one will. Don't it, master ? And what 
good Is It to stand with a hoe or a spade in one's hand, if one can't tell 
for the life of one where one ought to stick it first ? Will ye speak a 
word for me. Miss Lotte? I will pray that you may both be jest as^ 
happy as I am now, if you will but get me this one day's holiday. 
For there's my poor Phebe, Miss Lotte, don't know it yet ; and how 
should you like, Miss Lotte, to be left in ignorance so ? " 

"I'll go, I'll go, Caesar," cried Lotte, running off very swiftly.— 
" And ru help too, Caesar," said the young baron in his best English, 
as he flew after her. 

Such a request, to such a quarter, and seconded by such interest, 
was not likely to fail, and in a few moments Caesar was bounding over 
ziz-zag fences, wide ditches, and stumps innumerable, to communicate 
to the lady of his heart, that master Edward had consented to marry 
them on the ensuing Sabbath in the midst of the forest congregation. 

The young Phebe received the intelligence with tears and smiles, 
and burned her taper fingers with the iron she was employing upon 
one of the colonel's own shirts, in her efforts to keep her volatile bride- 
groom in order. But, less happy than him, she dared not leave her 
allotted task, and finding that his presence was far from aiding her In 
the performance of it, she begged him to leave her till the hours of 
labour were over. 

" Now isn't that altogether unreasonable, Phebe? — and can't I help 
her, mother Peggy? — and did anybody ever send off a poor fellow at 
such time before? " To all which he received for answer that go he 
must, or that Phebe would get punished for scorching the linen. See^ 
ing, however, that he looked really and truly miserable,- his gentle- 
hearted mistress found him an occupation for his holiday at once de- 
lightful to him and gratifying to herself. 

17 
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*< There it a thing, C«sar, thai you could do to-day,"* 4m iaid« ^^fligl 
would be belter than helpifig me spoil alt the ooloneri clotties, and fl 
would make next Sabbath a blessed day indeed 1 " 

' * And a blessed day it will be, Phebe, as eyer God-a'niighty made— - 
don't you be doubling that : but tell me, Phebe dear, what is ft I caa 
do to please you?" 

" Can you walk to NaCdiez, Cttsar? Can you find out ny awn dear 
Miss Lucy? Can you tell her, Caesar, what is going to be? And eaa 
you beg her, for the sake of the precious lo? e she has ever ehowa bar 
poor Phebe, to stand by her on next Sabbath night t " 

"Can I?— and will I?— and won't I?" cried Ihe happy Csesar, 
capering like a young Newfoundland-dog when a favonrite hand has 
thrown a stone or a stick for him to follow. ** I expect 1 wHl^ Mias 
Phebe ; and I expect that I will bring you word too, that she's moat 
as happy as you are, and that She'll come and stand by yau m the 
moonshine, looking jest like an angel as she is." 

The young lover then snatched a kiss as his self-allotted reward for 
this agreeable prophecy, and instantly set off upon hts mission. 

When the heart is light and beats gaily, the step in general keeps 
time with it, — ^and so it was with Caesar. In little more than half an 
hour after receiving his mistress's commands, he entered the door of 
Mrs. Shepherd's store at Natchez, and standing before her very re- 
spectfully cap in hand, begged to know if he could speak a word to 
Miss Lucy Bligh. 

"And who may you be sent by?" said the sour Mrs. Shepherli 
with the glance of an inquisitor. 

She could hardly have put an inquiry in a more puzzling form. 
Whom was Caesar sent by? certainly by the most charming slave in 
the world, and the very particular friend and favourite of the yoang 
lady he had asked for ; but he knew well enough, poor fellow, that 
this would not avail him, for a slave was but a slave after all. He 
changed his attitude twice beforie he had decided what ft would be best 
to answer, and then said, 

"lam jest come from Colonel Dart's plantation, mistress, and 'tis 
by one there that I am sent." 

'•One there?— and do you think, you stupid feHoWt that I shall let 
my young ladies be called out from their work to see a nigger that is 
sent by onE at Colonel Dart's plantation? One what, prayt^-one nig- 
ger, perhaps?" 

Poor Caesar had not a word to say for himself in answar to ttis 
shrewd conjecture, and having twisted himself about for a minute in 
very evident embarrassment, he ended by saying, ' ' It would beri^<- 
down kind of you, mistress, jest to let me speak a minute to 
Lucy." 
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'^"'I do wonder what the niggers will come to!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Shepherd, turning to a gentleman who was cfieapening cotton neck- 

clolhs. '* Now did you ever, sir? 1 expect you'd belter be after 

returning the way you came, you saucy fellow, and not bide here look- 
ing to be waited upon by the young ladies of my establishment." 

** *Tis pretty considerable cool, that's a fact," replied the customer. 
— ** Mayhap, my fine fellow, you may be sent with a love-loken to the 
young Udyy* 

*' Like enough, sir," said Mrs. Shepherd tartly. '' Let's see what 
you've brought, young man ;" and she held out her hand to receive the 
suspected love-letter. 

''Not I, indeed, mistress!*' exclaimed CaBsar. "^^ Miss Lucy isn't 
one to receive love-letters that fashion. Please, mistress, let me jeSt 
speak one little word to her." 

*' You are a very impudent fellow to stand there persevering at me 
that rate. Do you expect that I sit here to do your errands, and run 
backwards and forwards to fetch out my young ladies from their work 
to talk to all the black niggers in town ? Be off, if you please, and 
quit— you'd best, I can tell you, before I fetch them that will make 

ye" 

" And so, mistress, you positive won't let me speak to Miss Lucy 
Blighf ' said Caesar, with something like indignation in his lone. 

•• My — 1" exclaimed Mrs. Shepherd, ** you are going to knock me 
down, I expect I Jest hear him, sir. People may well say that the 
niggers will get to be our masters if we don't look sharp." 

•'I say, my black prince," said the cheapener of neckcloths, '• I 
expect you had belter quit before worse comes. Off with ye, and be 
thankful." 

The gentleman raised his cane as he spoke, and poor Caesar, his 
heart swelling with vexation, silently turned from them andl eft the 
shop. 

" A first-rate black blackguard that, Mrs. Shepherd! He looked 
monstrous as if he'd like to eat us both up, bones and all. A couple of 
hundred lashes would do him a deal of good, I guess. What was the 
gal's name as he asked for?" 

<*Bligh, Mr. Smith; Miss Lucy Bligh. She hasn't beea with me 
long, and I calculate she won't, if she's to have such followers as that 
chap after her. A pretty life I shall have to lead, if I'm to sifhere and 
be bullied by all the niggers in town and country as choose to come in 
messages to my gals!" 

"Bligh?" repeated Mr. Smith, without appearing to hear this 
tirade. " That's queer too ; and the name's not that common neither. 
I say, Mrs. Shepherd, do you happen to know anything about that g.al 
Bligh ?" 

If 
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''Why, perhaps not allogethcr so much as I ought, Mr. Smith, 
seeing that I has set her to work with ladies of such good standing as 
mine. But she's no bad needle, and not much to complain of in the 
way of manner; but I don't know what her raising has been, that's a 
fact." 

*' Well, now, do you know, Mrs. Shepherd, I'm altogether curious 

to find out something about her, and not without good reason neither. 

I needn't tell such a sensible woman as you, that these are ticklish 

' times, Mrs. Shepherd, and that it behoves the masters to look pretty 

sharp after the slaves; for, thanks to them eternal English, there's 

. damnable doctrines going." 

''You may say that, Mr. Smith 1" responded Mrs. Shepherd with a 
•igh. 

" But after all, Mrs. Shepherd, it isn't half so much the niggers 
themselves, as the rascally whites, .that puts 'em up to mischief and 
emancipation, and the devil's own laws about slavery, that we have got 
to fear. Lord bless your soul ! if the d — d missionary chaps would 
but let them alone, the nigger beasts would go on, and be born and 
flogged, and work and die, world everlasting amen, and nobody say a 
word against it, good, bad, or indifferent. 'Tis these canting hypocrites, 
I tell you, with their Bibles and their preachments, that does all the 
damage ; and 'tis against them, you see, as in duty bound, that we 
gentlemen planters are setting our strength. And that brings me round 
to this name of Bligh, Mrs. Siiepherd. I know I may trust you, for 
your principles are sound : I remember the plague and trouble you got 
into about the flogging that gal that died afterwards, and how powerful 
you spoke up against the French surgeon that wanted to make you 
answerable. You conducted throughout like a true-hearted Louisia- 
nian and a patriot. We've none of us forgot it, I promise you ; and 
that's one reason, I lake it, why you have the best Creole custom in 
Natchez." 

Mrs. Shepherd smiled very complacently at the compliment, and 
modestly replied, that it was always her study to follow to the best of 
her power the example set her by the gentry of the best standing in 
the state, — " Bui what was it, Mr. Smith," she added, *' that you was 
going to say to me about the name of Bligh '^" 

" I'll tell you exact and confidential, Mrs. Shepherd ; and the aflair's 
no trifling one neither, I can tell you. You know Hogstown? him 
that was overseer, I mean, to General Dissequeur, for so many years. 
Well, we've all subscribed and handsome too, to give Hogstown a 
salary for keeping a look-out far and near for all strangers suspected 
of preaching and praying. We couldn't have hit upon a better man, I 
promise ye. He's firsl-ralc, upon my word, quite remarkable, and I 
calculate that we may be lucky enough to find an example before long 
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to try a little Lynch-law upon. Depend upon it, Mrs. Shepherd, 
there's nothing as would do us so much good as that. But to come to 
the point, you must know that Hogslown has got his eye upon a young 
fellow called Bligh, that hails from Kentucky hy his own account — but 
at any rate he is a stranger in these parts; and Hogstown has fished 
out, the Lord knows how, that this Bligh is dreadful pitiful and tender- 
hearted over the niggers, and that he frequents a family of German 
foreigners, downright anti-slavery folks, for they're as rich as Jews, 
and yet don't own a s||ve, and a deal more beside about him that I 
can't justly remember; but it all goes to this, that he thinks there's a 
pretty considerable good chance of bringing him' in guilty of some of 
the damnable preaching and praying practices that we*re on the look- 
out for : and if he succeeds, we're agreed among ourselves, Mrs. 
Shepherd, to get up a sort of a riot, you see, to set at him; and then, 
if happens that they let blood, why 'twill do a deal of good to the state, 
you may depend upon that ; for there's great symptoms of fever about, 
I can tell you." 

•' You need not tell me that, Mr. Smith, — I'm* sorry to say I know 
it over well myself. I can't sleep for thinking of it; and happy and 
thankful will I be If anything can be done for the public good, and to 
keep all quiet. God grant that it may last out my time! but I do 
think there's mischief brewing, Mr. Smith." « 

** You an't the only one that lies awake in Louisiaoa for that, Mrs. 
Shepherd. And so, you see, there's reason good for picking up one's 
ears for such a name as Bligh. Do you think, ma'am, 'tis possible the 
young woman can be any kin to hiui? 

** The most possible thing in the whole world, Mr. Smith ; and I'd 
wager a dollar to a cent that I've had the very identical man in my 
store, sir. I think 'tis a matter of a month ago, or near it, that a 
pale, tall, soft-spoken young man, altogether a stranger to me and 
mine, and, I expect, to all Natchez into the bargain, come here spcer- 
ing for needle-work for his sister. I wasn't over and above inclined 
to have anything to say to him, that's a fact ; but Fhappened to have a 
deal of pressing work in the house, and I was afraid of my life that I 
should be obligated to disappoint one or two planters' ladies as was in 
a vast hurry for their things, and so I yielded just for a trial, and the 
gal come over in a waggon the next market-day from somewhere badk 
in the woods, and here she's been ever since. But if the chap's her 
brother, I suppose he's too much taken up with some of his unlawful 
doings to think much about her, for she come by herself, and he's 
never been here to look after her since." 

"Well, that's remarkable too, an't it? — ^and the coming of this 
young nigger to visit her, without having a single word to say for 
himself as to who sent him? For certain it might help us out con- 
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siderable, Mrs* Shepherd, if we oould certify that this gal's broUifir it 
the chap that Hogstown has got hia eye upon : and then, you know, 
we'd get you to watch her a spell; and we might wait froox July to 
Qternity before we found out a slicker way to come at him/' 

" You speak sense, ]lr« Smith, and trust to me for having eyes ia 
my head* But, first and foremost, we ought to come to an eollght- 
enment upon the point of whether the man is the right man or Dot i 
and I expect that you could conduct so aa easy to make this plain, 
sir," 

'* Why, I if>u'i rightly know how at this present moment, seeing 
that Hogstown isn't cgme back yet from New Orlines— at least I expect 
not* But ru tell you, Mrs. Shepherd, who I saw in town to-day, aa 
'cute a chap and as true a well-wisher to the cause as Hogstown him- 
self-^-and that's young Whillaw." 

' ' Very true indeed, sir, he's an unaccountable fine young gentleman; 
hut that don't go to prove as he ever saw this young Bligh, does it, Mr. 
Smith ?" 

" You*re as sharp as your own needles, ma'am» and upon my word 
I admire your quick capacity greatly ; but I expect 1 can answer you 
not that bad either, Mrs. Shepherd. Didn't I explain to you but now 
how this Bligh, against whom we're got such black suspicions, was 
hand and glove with the German foreigners aa are held to be aotl^ 
slavery folks ?— ^eH, then, now I'll come round to the right point, as 
t always do« I expeot, Mrs. Shepherd, in the way of logic and argu* 
ment. My young friend Whillaw lives— or at least his father does, 
with nothing but a zig-zag to part him and the Germans ; and I know 
well enougih that they're no strai^gers, if they*re no friends, for I've 
heard young Whitkw talk unaccountable of the German's daughter^ 
who is the biggest beauty, by his account, in the whole.Uaion. Come 
Qow, Mrs* Shepherd » don't you think it first-rate likely that things 
being so as I say, that young Whillaw must know this Bligh gal by 
sight if she's of that breed we calculate she is ? — And if so, couldn't ha 
y^ify her diok if ^ei oonld give him a sight of her ?" 

" That's jest like yQur 'cuteness, Mr, Smith, I must say ; aad I'll 
make na objecUou ta that young gentleman coming hexe, provided be 
don't stare at the gaJl over^mucbr which would ha what I could not 
l|tpvQhate on no account/' 

'* Oh,, trust him for that, Mrs, Shepherd ; Whitlaw can behave him- 
letf whei^ there'ai a reason for it. W<^, then,» rU step and look aflev 
bixn, %hall I?^l know mostly where he's likely to ha found, and I 
shan't be long, you may depend upon it/' .; 
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CHAPTER XLL 

Close beside the house of Mrs. Shepherd ran one of those dirty 
little paisages which are so namerpus io the town of Natchez. This 
dark alley caught the eye ot Caesar as he l^ft the store where himself 
aad bis embrassy had been so roughly treated, and it came into his head 
that if he turned down it, he should assuredly come upon the kitchens- 
entrance to the mansion of the uncoorteous sempstress. He reasoned 
farther still, and felt equally certain that not far from this kitchen* 
entrance he should infailibly encounter some household slave, who, 
with the natural kindness of the race for each other, would listen to bis 
petition, and obtain for him a moment's sight of Lucy Bligb. 

The experiment answered to his wish. The little Dido, already 
gratefully attached to Lucy for the gentle kindness of the few words 
that daily passed between them, no sooner comprehended that Cssar 
was a person Miss Bligh would like to see, than she promised to let 
hat'kn^w he was there. Accordingly she carried into the ''keeping 
room" some glasses of cold water ; a volunteer attention which pro- 
duced no remark, the fenuiles of that region being as constant in their 
demands foi " a drink ot water" as the superior sex for ' ' a drink of 



The little girl set the waiter upon the table close beside the place 
where Lucy sat, and furtively but distinctly whispered in her ear as she 
did so the name of ''Caesar Bush/' 

Locy started, but her companions did not remark it, and soon after 
little Pido bad quilted ihe room she rose- to follow her. 

" Where are you going, Miss Lucy Bligh?" was ut(ei:ed in a voice 
of authority from the chair. " I am goiog.only tor a moment, ma'am, " 
was the reply ; and as Lucy had never yet been found guilty of even 
appearing to wish for a moment's idleness, she was permitted to go. 
Dido stood ready on the outside of the door to receive hev; and pressi^ 
a &Dger to her lip in token that silence ws# desirable, she stepped on 
before her to the door which led into the lane. 

There stood Csbsv impatiently waiting, aikd wavering between hope 
and fear for the will and power of his little messenger to perform her 
premise. " God Mess you. Miss Lucy !" he exclaimed eagerly the 
monseat he saw her ; " if tUs isn't a gfory to me 1— I beg pardon for 
taking such a great lUierty, Miss Lucy, but dear as I love the sight of 
you, I never would have asked such an unaccountable favour as your 
coMiog eut here only fsi a message fro«i Pb^, Miss Lucy/' . 
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It will readily be supposed (hat poor Lucy felt no such apology 
oessary, but that she listened with the deepest interest to all he had to 
say ; and Caesar, though she occasionally hinted that she must not 
prolong her stay, continued to pour out so many eloquent details of 
his happiness and his hopes, that the minutes flow foster than either of 
them was aware. 

It chanced that as Mr. Smith left the store of Mrs. Shepherd, he saw 
Whitlaw at the distance of half a dozen paces from him. His business 
with him was explained in a moment ; and though our hero, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, had never seen either Bligh or his 
sister in his life, he concealed the fact with his usual readiness, for the 
sake of " having a stare at Mrs. Shepherd's gals." They entered the 
store therefore together, when the lady welcomed the new arrival with 
great civility, and, fortunately for him, without making any inquiries 
as to the nature of the evidence which was to prove our poor Lucy to 
be the sister of " a man forbid." 

'* Here we are in no time, Mrs. Shepherd," said the facetious Mr. 
Smith, ** and now, by y5ur good will and pleasure, we'll beafter having 
a peep at that young Miss as negro-boys are making such tender in- 
quiries for." 

" It isn't much in my way to show off my young ladies to gentlemen, 
that's a fact, Mr. Smith : however, there may be reasons, doubtless, 
for setting the best rules aside. I'd belter go myself, I expect, to fetch 
her, that she mayn't be dashed by learning that there's such gay gen- 
tlemen in the store." 

Having thus spoken, the stiff Mrs. Shepherd rose to leave the store ; 
but it is probable that some misgiving, or some feeling of the necessity 
of an ever-watchful eye over the multitudinous articles which adorned 
it, caused her to check her steps ; and ringing her little bell. Miss 
Tomkins, the lady in waiting for the day, obeyed it, and was gravoly 
desired by her chief to take her place. 

Mrs. Shepherd remained absent for some minutes, and at length 
returned, just as young Whitlaw, to the extreme amusement of Mr. 
Smith, had gone the unwarrantable length of trying a new cap on the 
beautifully-icurled hair of Miss Tomkins. 

Had the presiding lady been at all in her usual state of mind, sach a 
spectacle would unquestionably have produced some very serious 
consequences : but this was, happily for the young Miss Tomkins, very 
far from being the case. She entered with the air of one who had 
made an important discovery, and not even perceiving the offending 
cap, which was very dexterously replaced on its own proper block by 
the young lady, she mysteriously beckoned to the two gentlemen to 
follow her. 
^ They did ;9o instantly, and without demanding any further explana-- 
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lion than that it was her will they should do so. In less than no time, 
as Mr. Smith would have expressed it, they had passed through one 
dark and narrow passage into another which crossed it at right angles, 
and thence again through a kilchen and into a court, the door of which 
was op^n, and before it Lucy, in earnest but smiling conversation with 
the young negro who had so recently been turned with contumely from 
the presence of two of the persons, who now again seemed ready to 
launch the thunders of their indignation and coiitempt upon his head. 

Before, however, the approaching party became visible to those 
without, Mr. Smith laid a hand on each of his companions, and sud- 
denly drew them back. ' • This is capital I" he exclaimed ; " but don't 
let us spoil all by being in a hurry." 

The persons he led obediently yielded 4o his touch, and no more 
was said till the kitchen was repassed and they again, found themselves 
in the dark passage behind it. 

*• It would be worth a hundred dollars," whispered Mr. Smith to 
his friend Mrs. Shepherd, ** if we could but listen to them two a spell 
without being seen." 

* * Nothing more easy, Mr. Smith," replied the lady in the same tone. 
" Look at that bit of grating yonder; they are just exact outside that, 

if I an't mistaken." 

•*Don*tspeak, Whitlaw, for your life," said Mr. Smith, gently ap- 
proaching the aperture ; "but jest follow me and listen." 

The ears of the two gentlemen were in a moment laid against the 
grating pointed out to them, and the voice of Caesar was distinctly 
heard in an accent of uncontrollable delight. 

*' On Sunday night then, Miss Lucy, jest exact at midnight, you'll 
be in the heart of the dear blessed forest, at the hollow bit, you know» 
jest behind the great knot of maples to the east of Fox's clearing. Arn't 
I a happy fellow now V* 

** Indeed you are, Caesar," said the gentle voice of Lucy in reply ; 
"but are you quite sure my brother means to preach there next Sab- 
bath night?" 

"Ami sure, Miss Lucy ? Why, didn't he tell me so himself?" 

"That's well then," said Lucy: **and now go, dear Caesar,— I 
really must stay no longer. Tell my — " 

But at this moment the current of air through the bars caused Mr. 
Smith to sneeze violently. Lucy started away like a fnghtened bird 
in one direction, while the happy and triumphant Caesar ran o(T in 
another. The interruption, however, was of lillle consequence. The 
one pair had said enough, and the other heard enough for all their 
purposes. Lucy glided quickly back to her place at the work-table, 
while Mrs. Shepherd and the gentlemen returned to the store, where 
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Mm TomkiAS beiog diamuied, a Tery interesting eoDioUalioa took 
place. . 

' ' And what did you conlriva to bear, gentlemen f said Mrs. Shep- 
herd eagerly. ' ' I'm not that shoit neither, bat I couldn't managd to 
catch a word." 

"It don't muck matter, I take it, ma'am," said Mr. Smith ; «< I 
expect we Ve heard enough and to spare; and since I was born» I 
never come near any Ihing to pair it 1 Bid you hear her downright call 
bun her dear ? Did you bear, Whitlaw 1 U my hair don't stand an end, 
ru be flogged V 

** And the preaching too ; did you hear the pretty appoiatmeat aho 
made for her brother as well as tor herself?" rejoined Whitlaw. 
''And the girl's not ugij to look at neither. Wouldn't it be as wail, 
ma'am,, for us to hare her in, and jest ask her a few questions V 

" I ask your pardon, Whillaw, for stopping your frolic," said Ur. 
Smith ; *' but that's not the way we must manage her. Why, what 
would tliat be, but jest so much putting her upon her guard ? And i{ 
we do but take care a little not to tangle our net, we shall bag 'om «U 
and lose none." 

'* You're rights sir, and I honour your wisdom," replied Whitlaw. 
*' Failhl this is no moment to be looking in a girVs face to spy i£ 
she's pretty. This is a capital find, Mr. Smith, and I only wish Hogs- 
town wasn't that far away. If be waa here, I'd wager that he'd 
contrive to have them confounded Steinmarks in it somehow or other, 
as in justice they ought to be ; for they are all of one kidney I pro- 
mise ye." 

" Then if Hogstown don't come, we'll manage it without him, Mr. 
Whitlaw. If they are that way minded, I don't question as one aod 
all they'll be at the preaching ; and if so, what's to hinder us, as ia 
course means to be there too, I expect, from pouncing upon 'em a4 
oaoe,. and binding 'em hand and foot, as conspirators in a negro 
rebellion r' 

" That sounds right and feasible enough, Mr. Smith ; bol you'veno 
guess what an old fox this German farmer is. I expect, sir, it wouldn't 
be no bad scheme it you and I was to away to Mount Etna to talk to 
my father a spell about him. He knows the old chap better than I 
do, that's a Cact ; and if Hogstown is right Ia his surmise about Ae 
|irecious brother of this nigger-£aacyiag Miss, as to his being so baad 
aad glove with the Germans I mean, where's ttie difficulty but that 
Mr. Whitlaw of Mount Etna must know it ?" 

'' ru go with you wherever you please. . It's duty and pleasurebotb 
to Ubour in this business* Is Mount Etna a long; remova from Nat-« 
ebea, Mr. Whitlaw ?" 
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** A matter of three or four miles, Mr» Smith. Bui I've got a 
horse, and so have you, I expect ; and the sooner we're ahout it the 
better, sir." 

** You may say that» Whitlaw, so let's be off. Good afternooD to 
youi Mrs. Shepherd : you shall have news how we prosper, depend 
upon me for that." 

" Thank you, sir, thank you ! God knows, I shall live iirhot water 
till I hear justice is done on this abomination set ; for never did my 
ears hear the like before. But how long am I to bear this horrid gal 
in my sight, gentlemen ? Do pray be speedy in taking her out of my 
house, for I'm sure I shall never feel safe as long as she remains in 
it. Who shall answer to me (hat she shan't let in half a score of her 
nigger friends and sweethearts, gentleman, and murder us all in 
our beds ?" 

" The business will soon be despatched, Mrs. Shepherd, depend 
upon it, and the gal will be safe enough out o( your way. Hogstown 
will be back to-morrow or next (ky, I guess ; and if things take 
the turn I look for, it wouldn't do by no means to bring 'em to a 
•conclusion without him : and as to sending the gal off at once» 'tis just 
giving 'em notice, and we're stumped outright. It will be a glorious 
day for Natchez I promise you, Mrs. Shepherd, if we can catch a fel- 
low preaching at midnight to the niggers. And I heard the words as 
plain as if they'd been spoke to me. So be patient a spell, my, dear 
lady, and don't spoil a good hit for a triOe." 

" Mrs. Shepherd promised obedience, and the two gientlemea 
departed. 

" The happy Gssar, meanwhile, hardly felt the ground under hink 
as he bounded away back again to his Phebe ; and there was so much 
fun, frolic, and glee in the manner in which he related his adventures, 
tliat the sage Phebe, as well as her two little sisters, laughed long and 
loud at his story. Nevertheless, he was half ready to cry himself as 
he described hi» bitter mortification on finding that "the old gray 
stick, the missis, " would not let him see Miss Lucy. But the triumph, 
the glory of obtaining all he wanted in spite of her, the '* clever 
smartness" of the little Dido, and finally, the beautiful kindness of 
Miss Lucy herself, formed altogether a narrative that none of them 
could be tired of hearing. 

It was Peggy who at last broke up the merry meeting, by remind- 
ing Cesar that though his new people had been so unaccountable kind 
as to give him leave to come a-courting a spell, 'twould be very wrong 
to stay too late upon it. '' There's the flowers to be watered, I'll be 
answerable, if your new young lady loves 'em as well as our poor dear 
Miss Lucy ; and pretty sorry and mad she'll be in the morning, Cesar, 
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to find the blossoms all as dry as a squeezed cane, because you stopped 
to talk nonsense here/' 

" Our Miss Lotle is never mad with anybody, mother, but she 
might be vexed mayhap ; and so good night, my veife, and good night 
all the rest of ye, and pray that the Sabbath may come round quick, 
Phebe. God bless ye all I Good night." 

The happy lover hurried away, and was rewarded by arrfving in 
time to help his beautiful young mistress — not in her usual evening 
attendance, however, upon her favourite flowers, but in running a 
dozen ways at once, in order to collect the scattered properly of Fritz, 
whom some commercial business of importance obliged to set off early 
on the following morning for Philadelphia. 

He had purposed remaining at Reichiand at least a fortnight longer, 
and this sudden recall produced a chorus of lamentation from the 
whole family. It produced, however, something else also. Not- 
whistanding the general gossip of the neighbourhood on the subject, 
the young Baron Hochland had not, though as heartily in love as a 
man could be, yet ventured to ask Frederick Sleinmark and his Mary 
if they would give up, and yield to him for ever and for ever, the 
charge, the care, and the possession of the treasure they^valued most 
on earth. 

When the letter which has been heretofore mentioned arrived from 
the Baron Steinmark, announcing his widowed and childless state, 
and asking his brother to return with his family to Germany, the hopes 
of Henrich and Lotte, and perhaps too of the gentle Mary herself, for 
their return to Europe were greatly excited ; for they saw that the me- 
lancholy epistle had produced a deep impression upon the voluntary 
exile, and they believed that he would not have refused the request. 
But from the day that the letter arrived, the subject had never been 
alluded to by Frederick Sleinmark ; and gentle as was the rule he 
held over them, there was a deference felt, even in their gayest mo- 
ments, towards him which effectually banished the subject. 

It was this reserve, this uncertainty which the family still fancied 
hung upon the mind of their father, that had kept the young lover 
from declaring his wishes and his hopes. Were the Steinmark family 
to return to Germany, he felt that all difficulty would be removed, for 
then no separation would be needful; but if it were finally decided 
that they should remain, he dreaded to risk the hope on which he lived, 
by asking Lotte if she could consent to leave father, mother, brothers, 
for his sake, and for her native Germany. 

But the departure of Fritz brought on the crisis at once. The Herr 
Hochland had arrived with him as his intimate friend, and as a total 
stranger to the rest of the family, it therefore was quite natural he 
should depart with him. 
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No one could feel this more strongly than the young baron. When 
Fritz turned to him after perusing his letter, and said, *' My furlough 
is ended, Sigismond ! I must depart to-morow V* the sensation he 
experienced was not altogether unlike that of being shot. He answered 
not a word, however, but immediately left the room, In a few mi- 
nutes afterwards he might have been seen rapidly approaching Frede- 
rick Steinmark, whom he had traced to a distant field, and addressing 
him with a degree of agitation that made the first words he uttered per- 
fectly unintelligible. 

He liule guessed that while stammeringouthisproposal of marriage to 
the tranquil-seeming father of Lotte, the philosopher himself experienced 
an emotion hardly less powerful than his own. He little guessed that 
his own timid doubts and fears were the cause of the heavy disappoint- 
ment which had fallen upon the family, from the silence of its chief re- 
specting the hoped-for return to the land of their fathers. But so it was. 
Frederick Steinmark had not only submitted cheerfully to his exile — he 
had most truly gloried in it, as long as he believed that it afforded him the 
best means of providing for his family without hazarding their inde- 
pendence by placing them in any degree under the protection of a bro- 
ther whose affection for them was watched by so jealous an eye as that 
of his wife. But no sooner was this obstacle removed, than all the 
long-buried feelings, which in a mind less ably regulated would 
throughout the whole period of his exile have taken the tormenting 
form of useless regrets, rushed freshly and anew. upon his heart; and 
not even Henrich, with all his young enthusiasm, could more ardently 
wish to turn back to the Fatherland than did his quiet father. But at 
the moment this summons arrived there were other thoughts, and very 
anxious ones, at work within the breast of Steinmark. 

No father that loved as he loved Lotte could be insensible to the im- 
pression which she had made on the heart of Sigismond Hochland, 
and still less perhaps of that which the young man had made on hers. 
Though it was not in his nature to play the spy, and though he saw no 
more than every member of the family might, and indeed must have 
seen, he could not but observe how very nearly deaf and blind each 
seemed to be to all things in which the other was not concerned. Yet 
still no declaration of love was made by the baron, no hint given that 
the only hope which made life dear to him was that Lotte Steinmark 
might become his wife. 

It was precisely at the period when the love between the two young 
hearts had become so evident that the least speculating in such matters 
must have expected '* something would come of it," that the letter from 
the Baron Steinmark arrived ; and then it was that the wits of the father 
and the lover fell into a series of speculations which caused many hours 
of misery to themselves and others. 
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No sooner were the hopes of the young SleinmarkB that (his letter 
would induce their Talher to return to Germany made known to Sigls- 
mond, than he delermined to wait only till this intention was made 
known, and then boldly ask the hand of Lolle in marriage ; while, oa 
the other hand, Frederick Steinmark was painfully withheld from 
making the much-longed-for announcement to his family, from the 
tear lest the high-born and wealthy Baron Hochland might interpret 
this sudden compliance with a request, well known to have been oflteo 
previously refused, to a wi.«h of placing his glenderiy-portioned daughter 
In a position more likely to obtain bis alliance. 

Never was a mutual misunderstanding more complete, and never 
was an Mairciuement more welcome. — Not that it was made ^rith 
equal frankness on both sides ; it was not necessary for the father of a 
pearl of such price as Lotte to confess that he had been anxiously 
waiting for the proposal now made for her, because the secret of her 
young heart had betrayed itself, and he had seen that all her earthly 
happiness depended upon it. This was not necessary, and it was not 
done. But quite enough of the real truth was made manifest oa all 
■ides to render the hours of thai day among the happiest of their lives. 

And then burst forth all their long-hoarded thoughts of home. 
Those who had kept this strangely strong instinct hidden at the very 
bottom of their searls, now uttered hymns of thanksgiving and of joy. 
Mary, indeed, was not a German, but she was an European, and Ger- 
many was to her a most dear home. As for the pensive Henrich, his 
Tery nature seemed suddenly to have undergone a change ; he outdid 
Karl in noisy gaiety, and notwithstanding all the necessary business 
to be performed on that memorable day, he would permit no member 
of the family to lake a share in it till they had once more assembled 
themselves round Sigismond while he again sang that familiar air which 
had caused so sad a revulsion of feeling among them in the slrawberry- 
6eld. 

Poor Karl indeed turned almost with a sorrowing eye towards his 
prosperous mill. "Shall I slay and grind out some more dollars, 
father, bftfore I turn gentleman again, and rejoin you all in our glo- 
rious Falherlandr' said he, half jestingly and half in earnest. 

" No, thatahall you not, my son," replied Frederick : "we have borne 
the labour and heat of the day together, and together will we enjoy 
the rest that is olTcred to us. But what says Fritz ? He has not been 
adailf labourer, as we have — his prospect look almost loo bright to 
leave without regret. What say you, Fritz? — Home and a light purseT 
-—or Philadelphia and a heavy one?" 

" I beg to preface my answer," replied the young merchant, " by 
declaring that I am as good a German as any of ye. Nevertheless, 
having swallowed up so much of your hardly-eamed tranaaUaotic 
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Wealth, ^ear fcflier, in becoming 'what I now am, I will not, if thp 
choice be left me, leave the country till I can bring with me the means 
of living independently out of it. If the affairs of Wilcox, Steinmark 
and Go. continue to prosper as well as they do at present, I may hope, 
unless some griping fit of avarice seizes on me, to come and turn my 
dollars into thalers before many years are ovcr.^But where's Lolt- 
ebent I must positively be oif before sunrise to-morrow ; and if she 
does not make haste, I shall bave nothing ready." 

But Lottehen was not just then to be/ound. In truth, she w%is at 
that identical moment walking very slowly, and with no symptoms of 
ttie hurry that the business of the hour called for, with young Sigis- 
mond at her aide, beneath the shelter of a row of locust-trees at the 
farthest part of the garden. 

The happiness of Hermann upon the events of this day was perhaps 
not less profound, though less demonstrative, than that of the rest, 
His mind was like a clear lake that bears on its sympathetic bosom the 
colours of the objects that Nature has placed around it; and as these 
become bright or dim by the influence of the varying heavens, such 
were their strongly-marked eflec(s on him. First dmong these kindred 
forms for ever reflected on his afiectionate breast, was that of his father. 
The quiet boy, while learning from him, in common with the rest, 
such lore as an accomplished gentleman wiH almost inevitably commu- 
nicate to his children, whether chance has placed him in a palace or a 
hut, the quiet Hermann, though nowise deflcient in all such studies as 
occupied Lotte and his brothers, had in addition a separate and a secret 
study of his own, — namely, .the character of his loved and venerated 
father. The result of this was a degree of devoted attachment by no 
means common in any of the relations of life. But the boy had not 
blundered — Frederick Steinmark deserved it all. 

It was therefore the deep-seated, delicious satisfaction which beam'- 
ed from his father's calm but expressive eye as he looked on the beloved 
beings he was at length allowed to make so very happy, that now 

found its answering perfection of contentment in Hermann's heart. 

* * * ' » 

Never oertainly could their new "help" Caesar have found a more 
inconvenient day to ask for a holiday than the one he had chosen ; but 
they all seemed too busy to remember it. When, however, in con^ 
sequence of the well-inspired remonstrance of Phebe, the active and 
intelligent lad once more appeared amongst them, his appearance was 
hailed by a very general and approving acclamation ; and '* Giesar, run 
there," and '*C»sar, come here," and ''Caesar, do this," and ''C»sar, 
do that," assailed him on all sides. 

But he proved himself good at need, and with a happy smile that 
displayed his white teeth from ear to ear, and less blundering activity 
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than 6T6r negro showed before, he literally contrived to do all their 
biddings without mistaking one. 

It was in obedience to one of these numerous behests, that he ran off 
with the swiftness of a slag to Whitlaw*s multifarious store, to procure 
cord and canvass, and sundry other packing necessaries, for the Goal 
completion of Fritz s preparations; and just as he reached the door, 
young Whitlaw and his friend Mr. Smith passed before it, on their way 
to meet their horses, which a negro was leading round from the stable. 
They both knew him in an instant, and stood silently watching him at 
the door of the store till he had done his errand. A few words were 
then exchanged between them, the result of which was, that the negro 
was ordered to walk the horses about, while the two gentlemen paid 
a visit to our friend Clio. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

When Jonathan Jefferson arrived with his friend at Mount Etna about 
four hours before the moment our narrative has reached, he had the 
salisfaction of finding his stepmother exceedingly well dressed, and the 
best keeping room wearing an air of even more gentility and elegance 
than usual, as the lady had just enjoyed the satisfaction of showing off 
her house, herself, and her slaves to one .of her relations, who had been 
kind enough to afford her an opportunity for this display by coming to 
dine with her. 

Luckily they were but just departed ; so Mrs. Whitlaw had not had 
time to order the *' nigger gals" to take off their shoes and stockings and 
clean aprons, nor to lay aside her own magniflcent cap with three full- 
blown roses in the front of it. 

Old Whitlaw was, as usual, at the Eagle, and the faithrul Clio in the 
store; so the young man was upon the whole very well satisGed with 
the aspect which '« Mr. Whillaw's place at Mount Etna" presented to 
his friend. That this effect might not be injured by the ill-timed in- 
troduction of his labour-stained aunt, his usual salutation of *' Where's 
AunlGli?" was changed for the much more civil address of — *' Good 
evening, mother. This is my friend, Mr. Smith of Cottenlands, one 
of the finest plantations near Natchez after the coloners; and a friend 
he is of his too, and much respected, so please to make him welcome." 

" To be sure I will, Jonathan ; and I'm right-down glad to see him, 
I'm sure. 'Tis always a treat to us country ladies, Mr. Smith, when we 
are so happy as to get a visit from you town gentlemen. But you'll 
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lake a driok, Jonathan^ won't you, you and Mn Smith too? I'm sure 
you must be dry enough riding such sultry weather as this." 

The offer was accepted, and a '* drink" of the usual refreshing kind 
was set before them, consisting of three parts whisky and one ^ater, 
cooled, however, with a very commendable lump'of ice, and flavoured" 
with sugar and a leaf or two of green mint : a mixture, by the way, 
which, when the spirituous part is less nauseous and about one-eighth 
in quantity, is far from disagreeable under a Louisianian sun. 

While stretching their limbs in various graceful attitudes under the 
shade of Mrs. Whitlaw's portico, and sipping their mint julap as sedu- 
lously as if their only motive in coming into the country was to enjoy 
themselves, they began to question her respecting the family at Reich- 
land, and particularly as to any knowledge she might have of a certain 
Mr. Bligh, who was ** remarkable intimate with um." 

Now the truth was, that Mrs. Whitlaw had never seen Mr. Bligh, or 
even remembered to have heard his name before : but there are some 
people who never hear a question asked in a tone that seems to indicate 
myslery and mischief, without choosing to appear acquainted with the 
matter; and of such was Mrs. Whitlaw. ** Bligh!" she repeated; 
"oh, to be sure, I know him well enough." 

•' You do, ma'am?" said Mr. Smith eagerly :- that's well. Then you 
know, of course, that he's on the saintly lay? ^ You never happened to 
hear him preach yourself, did you, Mrs. Whitlaw?" 

*' I am not that sure, Mr. Smith," replied the lady, who began to 
feel puzzled how to answer; '' but the fact is, that he being a friend of 
the Reichland people, he can' t fail to be altogether dispisable in my eyes, 
for there's nothing about 'em from end to end but what I hate and 
detest." 

A great many very pithy 'questions were then asked, and a great 
many unmeaning answers given ; but Whitlaw contrived that one fact 
at least should be established in the mind of his friend, — namely, that 
slavery was an abomination in the eyes of the Stein marks, and that 
they were never known to omit an opportunity of showing grace and 
favour to a negro whenever they could find an occasion to do so. 

This was something, and Jonathan Jefferson felt that if^he could set 
bis father on the scent, it might lead to more. But to do this to ad- 
vantage, he felt that it would be advisable to see him alone, as a few 
hints might be necessary which wpuld not greatly add to the value of 
the testimony he sought, even in the eyes of his liberal and well-judging 
friend Mr. Smith. He therefore privately decided to ride over alone 
on the following morning for this purpose ; and meanwhile he took an 
opportunity, while his respected stepmother was expatiating on the sins 
^ and detestabilities of the Steinmark race, to slip out in order to have a 
word with Aunt Cli. From her he knew that be should at any rata 

18 
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letra ib% tviUb ioa momeDl, and be able to ascertaio, vithoul morQ ado, 
vhetber the people palled Bligh were koowq to the Steiomarks or 
not. 

Sojm momeata weire iDovitably wafted by the unconquerable lapturea 
9f the good Clio at thQ uiieip^ted sight oC her uephew ; and ooffee 
was weighed afuiss, ap4 w>Ap wa$i qut awry, while ahe gazed wiUi de- 
light ^i his eveHmproyiug elegance, now ^o for the first Ume aiace 
his return Crom New Orleans. 

But if the spirit of Jonatbap Jefferson was chafed by thia Yery un- 
necessary delay, he found some atouement for it in the aucciocl brevity 
which which she answered his questions, as soon as he could find aa 
opportunity (o put them- 

'' Do you know a man galled BUgh, Aunt^ C\i?" 

* ' Yes, Jonathan dear ; he has beco) twice in the stor^ with the Caniily 
from Reichkmda ^M ^iree tipoi!^ he has bought ooffee here for biawidf/' 

''Pashegota£iister?" 

'' I don't know, Jonathan." 

'* Is h^ a parson?" 

" 1 ejipect no|, for be wears s^ while jacket." 

'< Is he a saint, Aunt cur 

" I don't know, Tfu auto, J[onathan." 

'* Then yQu know pothiog about bioa T' 

" No more than I h^Vf^ told you, my darlia^j;." 

'' Well, Am\ Cli, good b'ye; but mind, don't show yourself, for 
IWe got a first-rate planter wUh we, and he mustn't heat such a Sgure 
^ you Jo^athagiiug and de^rwg me up. Good^b'ye^keiep dase^ 
w^ shjU. b^ off in ajiffy." 

With this tender farewell he departed, and was followed by a shaw^ 
Qf hiessiogs frooi tbehupiblc-punded Qio, who had peither pride nor 
vauily exceptjiug (or hicn^ ao/d who. woul4 willingly at any time h^ve 
crept iii^to the coaUiole,. ai^d rem^^ned there patiently till he bade her 
QomQ out again, could, she have spared him a ^eUo§ of moxtigcalion 
thereby, and that without ever thinking it possible that tba moral ua- 
ture o( the request might be defective. 

The sight of C«sar however, the very identical sj^ve who had i^ade 
the appointn^eat, drove ev^n from the m^nd of the. vaiipi and cautiouis 
Whitlaw every lesser thought ; and no sooner had he )eft the store, 
than he led ^mittt into it, saying with abrupt aqd (orgetful eagaJEOi^Sji, 
** Aunt Cli, whoae oMive is that?" 

" He's ^woed by Master Steinmark, Jona**; I. mean, he'a Mr. 
Steinmark'si slave, sir . " 

** Mr.. Steinmark's slave? Why, what'a in. the win^ uow? I thought 
the Steimpiarks yi^e^re k,K¥»wft to have aaidover apd oyer that they never 

'WQuW own a slave?'* 
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' ' And thal's true too, Jonft-*-^ir* , This young man is the flnt luad 
the only one they ever bought^" 
The two gentlemen exchanged very meaning glances* 
** They bought him, did they?" pursued Whitlaw. '* Who did 
they buy him of?" 

' * 'Tis a ourious kind thing of 'em, if alVs true aS is said about it," 
answered the innocent Clio, who would not for anything— 'Ud, not eyeii 
to please her darling [Jonathan, have uttered a word that eould have 
been injurious to the SteinmarLs: ^'curious kind, and just like 'em; 
for you see he was a runaway slaye from New Qrlines^ and 'twas just 
for that very reason and no other that Jtf aster Steinmark bought him,— » 
at least that's what the old German shepherd said here one day^ and I 
expect it's no more than the truth ; and a curi0O» sight of money bt 
gave for him too ; and now, you see, he's safe and out ot all misohief» 
and may snap* his fingers, mayn't he, at his old master?" 

''That's coming to the point anyhow, I expect--*eb, Sodth? was 
Whitlaw's remark as he left the store. 

''Plain as a pikeHstaff," answered his friend. "It weean'tdo 
something hete, 'twill be queer. I say, Whitlaw, who's that old 
woman in the store ? Whal was it you ealled her ?" 

' ' The old woman ? Oh, that's my father's ol d ■ M y eye I now I 
think of it, Smith, what a glorious job it will be if we can make this 
story out to be true, and catch the whole bateh of 'em preaching and 
praying, with the niggers beside, won't it?" 

" I expect it will, Mr. Whitlaw. But aborve all things we must get 
bold of Ho^town: he's the man to make the most of it. God grant 
he may be back from New Orlines to*morrow, or we Shall be stQHipl 
after all." 

"Not we, Mr. Smith, not we. I wish Hogstown back, that's a 
fad, 'cause lie's first-rate at giving the white people a notion of what 
they ou^t to be doing; but it don't follow that well be sfampt, even 
if the Sabbath comes round without him. Why the thing lies in a 
nut-shell, and I guess that without Lynch*law «l all we tiofM carry 
it through, Mr. Smith, and bring these devilisb Germans to the 
grindstone every nose of 'em, and that by regolar State^law and 
nothing else." 

Mr. Smith replied to this by laying his forefinger on his Up, and 
nodding his head with much occult meaning. 

"You be careful, my young friend, if you please, heir yotf get 
upon thfl^ lay. It's all very well to speak of State-law when needs 
must, and to make a talkification in Congress about our respect tor 
the laws, and our reverence for the laws, and our obedience to (he 
constitution, and all that. This is ail very well in the righft piac^, and 
that's tl Washington. Not that they seenv ever pat ticuMr aAenf (he 

IS* 
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matter there eilher ; but at any rale, trust me that out here, the nearer 
we can get to having the law and the gospel too in our own hands, 
the better it will be for us ; and, by G — d I we'll have a try at it both 
ways at this Sabbath meeting, and that without troubling the Stale 
about it, my good friend." 

To this spirited view of the case our hero willingly acceded, de- 
claring hinjself ready and willing to go through fire and water in sach 
a cause and wilh such a leader. At a short distance froip the town 
they separated ; Whillaw directing his horse to Paradise Plantation, 
where, as he vieW knew, he should find a well-pleased auditor in the 
colonel of all he had to communicate ; and Mr. Smith repairing to the 
residence of Hogslown, to ascertain if possible the time of his return, 
being anxious to go in company with this intelligent and able assistant 
to reconnoitre the spot described by CsBsar as the place of meeting for 
his interview wilh the fair Lucy, and, what was much more import- 
ant, the place of rendezvous for her brother's preaching. 

Whillaw, as usual, found his patron disposed to welcome his return 
very cordially. The rich man, indeed, appeared every day to em'oy 
his own company less, and a severe attack of dyspepsia having confined 
him for some days. to his own room, the presence of his confidential 
clerk was more than ever agreeable. 

It happened, moreover, that the <;olonel also had news to com- 
municate; a circumstance which to one of his disposition is a real 
blessing if they are fortunate enough to find some one meet to receive 
it, but which becomes a positive torment if they do not. 

Before Whillaw had time to announce the very important intelli- 
gence that they had all but got a preacher in their clutches. Colonel 
Dart had set off at full speed to recount his own adventure. 

"Thald d witch has been here again, Whillaw. Upon my 

soul I don't know what to make of her. It would be nothing but 
downright stupid obstinacy to doubt that she knows a cursed deal 
more than she has any business to know, that's a fact: and if the 
devil does not help her to it, 'twould be hard to say who did." 

Whillaw, who remembered the meeting at New Orleans, was by no 
means disposed to dispute this opinion, and replied, ** True enough, 
sir, true enough. Has she been telling you anything new?" 

'*TeHingme? Confound her! she does nothing but puzile and 
bother me with all her tellings : and yet there's no man in his senses, 
I expect, who would choose to send her off without minding her." 

** To be. sure, sir, there's no doubt of it. But what has she been 
saying ?" said Whillaw eagerly, suspecting that she had probably been 
giving some mysterious hints of the. approaching discovery. 

•* I have never yet had time since you came back, from Orlines," re- 
plied the colonel, ** to tell you of the queer game she played here 
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aboul a runaway slave from Oglevie's — ^aod I must tell that another 
time now, for Fve got — " 

** Indeed 1" exclaimed Whillaw suddenly ; ** she knew of that- too, 
did she? — and she brought word of it here ? — It's positive clear, colo- 
nel, that woman must not be treated wilh disrespect — she knows a]], 
and the devil puts her in our interest, that's a fact." 

** Well, I expect so, Whillaw. Bjai now jest Ksten. She came to 
me to-day, and told me in^so many words that I must accept an offer 
I should receive to-morrow morning from a farmer, a German, I 
think, a few miles off, for (he purchase of a gal of mine ; — by the way, 
Whitlaw, that very gal that you told me that comical flogging story 
about. Well, she says that this old German will offer to buy her, 
and that, let him offer what he will, I must accept it and let her go." 

** Possible !" cried Whillaw wilh much solemnity. '* WheAer 'lis 
a devil or an angel as sets her to work, sir, I won't pretend to say, — 
but the old witch is as true as steel to us ; there's no misdoubting her 
-—I see the whole plot as clear as the sun at noonday. Juno, you see, 
has contrived to get that rebel runaway into her clutches, as sure as 
ever cat did a mouse ; and now, cunning old soul ! she's for setting 
that Phebe, who no more dare disobey her than disobey you, as a 
watch and a spy over him and his master too. Egad I she is a witch, 
colonel, and a capital one too; and I'd not be the man to cross her, I 
promise you." 

The conversation then proceeded in the most explicit and satisfac- 
tory manner possible ; and it became clearly manifest to the compre- 
hension of both gentlemen that they were in a fair way, by help of 
their inestimable ally Juno, of speedily putting a slop, in dieir own 
neighbourhood at least, to all the danger which threatened them from 
the wicked, attempts of ill-disposed persons to * * christianize and in- 
struct the niggers." 



CHAPTER XUII. 

Mrs. Shepherd was a better plotter in principle than in practice. 
No one could be more true, heart and soul, to a cause than was this 
lady to that which now occupied the attention of the American slave- 
holders. Though not greatly addicted to indifference respecting her 
gains, she would willingly have sacrificed many solid dollars, could 
she thereby have ensured the peaceable continuance of slavery in her 
native Slate for ever. But in critical circumstances, such as'now oc- 
cupied the active supporters of the system, it is not enough to ensure 
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ill the tieklifth measoret undertakea, that M thoas madd 
quainted with them should.be faithful and true in their priaeipl 
they nniat alao be eaotipuA and prudent in their practice ; and this 
lira. Shiipherd waa not. 

Hardly had Uie twe. men left her Aore, than the yidded to the 
temptation that assailed her» and again stanmoning Miss Tomkins to 
ill her preying chair there, walked into the room where all faer 
^* young ladiea" were assesnbled, for the expreni porpoae ef bcingiDg 
Lucy to shame and confusion hy making known her horiible delin- 
quency to her companions. 

The poor girl was as usual assiduously at work, but with a eounte* 
nance more cheerful than usual. Her own situation, indeed, was in 
nowise altered <Mr mended ; and notwithstanding the good-will ihe bad 
won from neatly all her companions, and the real affection of the 
pretty creature whose room she shared, this was miserable and dieer- 
less enough. But the happy prospects of Cssar and Phebe delighted 
her, and a gentle smile was on her lip when the grim Mrs. Sb^f^^ard 
entered and thus addressed her :<^ 

**8e, miss 1— you're grinning, are- ye? — ^"Tisyou, you unnatural 
abomination of a ni^er-fancier, that I'm speaking to-^yeu. Kigh girl, 
you I— See to her audacious impudence I — if she doesn't k>ok up r^il 
in my Ibee! Keep off, Iadies,-^don't touch her, whatever yen do. 
I am bound by my-duty to those whose goodness takes care of us, nol 
to torn the monster out of my house till all the hellish plot is ripe— or 
maybe she'd be giving notice, and some of those might escape as, 
thank God I are marked for destruction. — But though I'll take care 
to keep her cloae enough, there's no need, ladies, that yen should any 
of you come within the touch of her. " 

The astoaisked Lucy through the whole of this speedh eentinuad 
to keep her eyes lixed on the speaker, as did also every oAar person in 
the room. Having paused for a moment to witness and watch the 
effect she had produced, Mrs. Shepherd lowered her voice, already 
hoarse with her vehemence, and addressing the lookers-on in a whin- 
ing tone, she said — 

"Don't you pity me, ladies t^— Such a house as mine ! — when did 
ever shame enter it before? And now will you credit and believe that 
two gentlemen of ihe irsi slaailing in Nalches have this day heard 
with their own ears a iove-raeeling made and settled between that 
horrid eveatore these, Lucy BUgh, and a beastly black nigger-man !*^ 

'* It ia aa infiMDOus falsehood !" said Lucy, rising, and looking 
round her with eyes that seemed to appeal to her young companiooe 
ftnr support under this insulting accusation; ''a most wicked false- 
hood. Are there any here who believe it ?" 

^' Tarn sure I don't, Miss Bligh," said three young voices in chorus. 
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'« Vod toti't?** cfiefl Mh. Shephetd in ft *ag^. *^Thefl <4offie Hfltt 
fne, ladWs, all Ihrbe of you, atid Til jest dhoWyodhoW i <Jdiil6 by ffij 
knowledge of R,-*-and thfen day yotr doii'l beliet^ H !*' ^ 

Every soul in the r6om followed h^t dttt d it eibept pbbr tiitf, mh6 
now totally oterpdwered by the situation iii which Khe fotitid hets^lf, 
dropped again upon her chafr and Wept Mtlerty. White the cutiotil 
females Were engaged In a eareful and edifying examinatibn of (h6 
very grating throbgh fte bars of which the hotribl^) conversatiofi haA 
been overheard, the unhappy girl had time to r^collebt all the eifOtihl«- 
slances that had really occurred, and the very dangerous Words WhidB 
had passed between hferftelf and tla^^ar^not, ihde^d, of 9tb tiatnre so 
vilely duspecied* but Sufficient, ai uhe well kneW, to Mpdse hfft 
'brother, as well as hi^ helplei;^ congregation, to great peril. She wai 
rapidly arranging in her head the readiest means 6f giving Edward 
and the poor negroes notice that they ioiist again Suspend their fneec^ 
Ing, whed the female troop re^^ntered the roofn, the tw« ^niota of the 
party fully convinced of her guilt, two hi three others stiapeeting ok 

fearing ft, a6d those— even those whose hearta acquitted he^, too 
much shocked and terrified by the nature df the accusation, and th6 
strength of (he evidence, t6 again venture tipen raising their vdcea ill 
her favour. 

** And now^, ladies," restttoed the iritimphant Mfa. Shepherd,-^ 
*' now that you all see that I have said no more than I ^th able (6 
prove, have the kindness to tell me, some of you, hoW the cretttf con^ 
trived to get out of y6ur dight and into that lane ia meel the hasty 

nigger fellow ?" 

" I cditi answer that," said hef aallow dejjfrty. '• Don't yoa re- 
member, ladies, how ahe got tip, and walked (jut of the room in her 
Impudent independent way, as rtrach as to say, * i care for nobedy T 
And dotft you remember into the bargain, that H waa the minute after 
that little toad Dido come in, nobody knows ht Why, for I'm positive 
atrre nobody called her. And don't yon aff remetirber how iShfc pdkeA 
the tray with the water hji antrongst the work jtist cl6$e to ttisa Aljght 
And hew much will yetr lay, a^y 6f yod, (hat (he vaMent didfl't ip^ 
to her, and tell her that her bIaekattio6f aweeffteart Wa^ ottttheref j 

*• That's the way, was It?" cried Mra. ftrepherdin A perfect ecstasy 
of rage; ** (hat*8 the wrfy dhe hag heett cowtfptfng my preperty, and 
bringing slave rebeflion and fnstirfecfion into rtiy Very hotise f Gall ift 
the black viper, 6ne of yea : tff see whether wer can't taii^ her be- 
fore Worse comes of it." 

The little trembling Dido waa immediately brdtfght before this dread 
tribunal , and the scene that followed canncit be dwelt upon. Thestrength 
of more than one active and practised female artn was esliadsted in la* 
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ceittiDg.the back and limbs^of Ihe unfortanate child whose UMimed 
good-nature had produced such terrible results. Lucy» who was as 
little used to such a spectacle as if she had been born and bred ia that 
happy land where none for an Jnstant can respire the breath of life and 
remain, a slave, — poor Lucy, in the agony of her soul at this spectacle, 
not only attempted to interpose an ineffectual effort to prevent it, but 
uttered words of such indignant reprobation at the executions, as cer— 
tainly convinced all jMresent that she was in truth an enemy in ^that 
camp where slavery was held to be the sovereign good and sovereiga 
safely. 

*' You hear ,her, ladies ! Now do you all believe it? And is this 
acretur to be left at, liberty among slaves and niggers? Be very 
sure that we shouldn't be long safe in our beds if this wasn't looked to. 
I'll send express for Mr. Smith and Mr. Hogstown outright, and they'll 
say better than we can what ought to be done with her. She's jpioed 
in a rebellion with 'em against the State, that's clear at any rate ; and 
I expect she'll have to go to prison without delay." 

It was no terror for herself that drove the blood from the cheeks and 
lips of Lucy, and left her pale^ as marble. She had never moved any 
one to rebellion ; no such act could be proved against her, and she 
feared it not. But if her brother were indeed discovered in the act of 
secretly addressing Louisianian slaves in the dead of night, his . life 
might be the sacrifice, and no safety found in the pure and holy object 
that he had in view,. She remained immovable while these thoughts 
pressed upon her, and answered not a word to the taunts, revilings, 
and threats with which she was assailed. 

Meanwhile the messenger despatched for Messieurs Smith and Hogs- 
town returned with the intelligence that the former *' was rode into 
the country," and the latter not yet returned from New Orleans. This 
message was delivered in full assembly, and Lucy- was inexpressibly- 
relieved : she flattered herself that before the following morning she 
might certainly escape from any power Mrs. Shepherd could employ 
to retain her, before she was authorised to use violence by those who 
had power to do so. But herein she greatly miscalculated that lady's 
respect for the laws : no sooner was she informed that there would be 
difficulty in conveying Lucy to any other prison, than she determined 
her own house should serve all the purposes of one in the interval; 
and accordingly she ordered Lucy to mount the 3tairs before her. 

Besistance was totally outof the question ; the deputy, at a look from 
her chief, marched up to her side, and seizing her arm with no gentle 
touch, prepared to enforce the command. 

Lucy shrunk from her touch, for she had been second only to Mrs. 
Shepherd in the viplenq^ used upon poor little Dido ; and obeying the 
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peremptory command, she walked up stairs to the room she usually 
occupied, and having entered it, heard the door locked and double- 
locked upon her. 

Her situalion was indeed terrible, being made up of the ihost serious 
and well-grounded fears for the future, with inability the most la- 
mentably complete of using the present interval to avert the threatened 
danger. She prayed fervently, and in doing so ceased to weep; biit 
the hours wore heavily away, and though the light of day had, not yet 
disappeared, she f9ncied the time already past when it should have 
done so. At length a step approached, and the door was opened. A 
portion of bread and water was placed beside her ; while the poor girl 
who had hitherto shared her bed was permitted, though with many 
injunctions to make haste, to remove her night-linen and other ne- 
cessaries from the chamber. While engaged in collecting these, Lucy 
observed her go to a drawer that was appropriated wholly to her own 
use, and which she knew that Miss Talbot never opened ; but now she 
did so, with rather more than necessary noise, as if hastily seekmg 
some article that she had mislaid — and as she closed it again, a little 
short cough accompanied the action. It was enough : Lucy felt that 
she was not quite forsaken ; and having waited till the door was again 
locked upon her, she hastened to the drawer, and, as she expected, 
found a scrap of written paper in it. 

The rapidly fading light enabled her with some difficulty to read the 
following words, written in pencil : 

** Dearest Miss Bligh, — ; 

'' You do not tbink that I believe a vord of tbeir wicked slander. I love you 
dearly, and trust I shall this night prove it. I am to be put to sleep in a small bed 
in Mrs. Shepherd's room. She keeps the key of your door ia her bag, and it will 
be odd if I can't watch where she^ puts it when she goes to bed: so expect to 
bear your door open when it is quite dark. I shall not come in, for fear we should 
be heard ; but 1 hope we shall meet again somewhere. 

* * Your affectionate, E. Talbot. " 

With this ray of hope to cheer her, Lucy lay down upon the bed, 
certainly not to sleep, but for the purpose of keeping herself as tranquil 
and as much at rest as possible, in order to be the better prepared for 
the long walk through the forest which she hoped to perform before the 
morning. 

She waited long in vain. One by one she heard the different doors 
close, till by degrees the whole house was hushed in the most profound 
stillness : but still her friend came not, and sick despair had almost 
taken the place of hope, when a noise so slight as left her almost in 
doubt whether it were not fancy, called her attention to the door. 

For a moment she waited without moving, that if indeed it were 
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Miss Talbot's gentle hand which had produced the soand, she migbf 
have time to retreat again to her bed before she rislied the danger of 
betraying her, in case she were herself discovered. When at length, 
however, she laid her trembling hand upon the lock, if yielded to her 
looch. 



tt 



Soft as a spirit's were her feet,'' 



as she stole down the lofty staircase. Believing her easiest exit would 
be by the kitchen, sbe directed her steps that way, and after n few 
puzzling and very tormenting difflculties, she at length found herseff 
the same dark lane in which Csesar had paid her his unfortunate visit 
the day before. Her first steps were taken very hastily, though in 
perfect ignorance as to the way they led ; but then finding her^f in 
the open market-place, she became conscious that she was really at 
liberty, and stood still for a moment to decide in what directloo she 
should proceed. 

The first nervous terror of her doubtful escape being over, she 
became conscious for the first time of two circumstances which were 
both, though in very difTerent degrees, embarraasfng. The first and 
most important was, that she doubted extremely of her power (o fin<f 
the footpath across the forest which led to her brother's dwelling. 
The minor evil was, that she had neither bonnet nor shawl to sbeKer 
her. The room she shared with Miss Talbot was so small, that these 
articles were deposited in a closet near the head of the stairs, the door 
of which she dared not open. 

Had Lucy felt strength enough to have walked the long circuit that 
the waggon brought her, her road would have been easily found, for 
the track was plain and the stars were bright; but it was too far, and 
she felt certain that did she attempt it» the morning would find her 
exhausted and still tar from home. To discover the footpath was there- 
fore her only alternative, and die set about it with a light foot and a 
fervent spirit. 

At first setting out, her progress was plain, easy, and hopeful ; forso 
many dwellings hung upon the skirts of the town, that in 00 direction 
was there any difficulty of finding a well-trod path. With such slight 
knowledge of the stars as she had to help her, she took the direction 
of her home ; and for a time she fancied she remembered the aspect 
of different objects which she had passed when Edward had Come to 
Iheontskirtsof the town on a Sunday morning, to meet, and conduct 
her through the wood. But there is nothing so deceptive and beguiling 
as a forest-path ; it will puzzle and delude even during the brightest 
light of day, and, spite of the stars, might hare puzzled Jean-lacqo^s 
himself, if their light came as faintly as it now did to poor Lucy, 
through the matted umbrage of trees that became thicker at every step 
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she took: yet still she walked actively onward, nor paused to think 
how many miles she had already trod, nor failed from time to time, as 
some small opening gave her power, to look up to the heavens and 
ascertain that she certainly was proceeding in the direction of Fox's 
clearing. 

It was not till the light of morning began to steal palely and furtively 
athwart the forest, and the early twittering of the birds gave a less 
doubtful notice that the night was past, that our poor Lucy permitted 
herself to believe that she migh^ in good earnest have lost her way, 
and that so completely as to leave her little hope of recovering it. 

She had forgotten, in the hurry and agitation of that nervous walk, 
that the same creek which made it necessary for all waggons to go 
twelves miles round in order to pass it, was fordable to fool-passengers 
only at one other spot, where by descending a very sharp declivity, a 
point was reached, across which a tolerably active spring sufficed to 
bear the traveller in safety,aBd very nearly dry-shod : but this spot she 
DOW perceived she had missed, and again and again, after innumerable 
windings, the impassable creek yawned before her, as if to mock her 
idte efforts to master it. 

Completdy wearied aiM discouraged, she seated herself on the 
ground, both for the sake of rest and meditation. What should she 
do Belt? Not even the tangled thicket above her head eontd longer 
eoneeal the fact that it was broad sultry day, and she dreaded such a 
total failure of strength as might prevent her making any effectual 
effort to extricate herself before the return of night. I^ie feared to sleep, 
and yet felt that this was in truth the only means she had of restoring 
the strength she so much wanted ; so, after weighing deliberately tho 
Yarieus perils that threatened her, — her*decision, aided perhaps at last 
by the heavy weight that seemed to rest upon her eyelids, she cau-* 
tioBsly selected the 'foot of a tree where no treacherous thicket might 
afford ambush to a snake, and tying a handkerchief over her head to 
guard '*the portals of her ears," she commended herself to Heaven, 
and lying down, with her own kk arm for her prHow, was id a few 
oionieDts last asleep. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

Whbv Mrs. Shepherd in her tender mercj ordered bread and water 
lo be again served to the poor prisoner for her breakfast, the species of 
emotion which she experienced at hearing that she had taken wing 
my to easily enoiifih ima^ned. She raved, she stormed, she ao-< 
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cosed everybody, and finally sent to summon Mr. Smith for the pur* 
pose of confessing to him that she was gone, together with the very 
mortifying addition that she neither knew how nor where. 

Mr. Smith was in a tremendous passion. His favourite Hogatourn 
had arrived during the night, and they had already enjoyed, over a 
breakfast of beefsteaks and onions, a foretaste of the happiness of get- 
ting up a little exhibition of Lynch-law of their own. To be balked 
in this by the stupid carelessness of a parcel of idiot women, — for it 
was thus he disrespectfully expressed himself,— was more than his 
temper could bear. 

Happily for Mrs. Shepherd, her sensible fore-woman uttered^ a sug- 
gestion which occasioned an immediate revulsion of feeling in the 
heaving breast of Mr. Smith. 

"Don't you think, sir, that it is unpossible she can have got far, and 
she such a dehcate young thing, and that never have been used to them 
woods at all?" 

The admirable judgment displayed by this observation acted in- 
stantly like oil upon troubled water. 

" You're no that stupid, miss, at any rate," said he abruptly ; and 
without waiting for any rejoinder to bis compliment, he darted out of 
the house like an arrow. 

Though greatly vexed to learn that the bird was flown, Mr. Hogs- 
town acknowledged that it would be pretty considerable likely that 
they should fall in with the nigger-loving miss, seeing that few that 
did*nt know the ground well would be likely to find the crossing of 
Long-knee-deep creek. It was therefore immediately agreed between 
them, that they should set out on foot, and calling in their way at 
Paradise Plantation, get young Whitlaw to join them; after which, 
if they all started off in different paths, 'twould be queer if one or 
other of them did not come up with her, and she such a slip of a girl 
too. 

On this reasoning they acted ; and the consequence was, that Whit- 
law reached the very spot where Lucy had fallen asleep about five 
minutes after she had again opened her fair eyes to the light. Had his 
joy at discovering her been less intemperate, it is probable that she 
would have been hi6 to have and to hold, at least as a prisoner ; 
but he uttered such a shout of savage triumph, that like a startled 
fawn she sprung away, and favoured by some thick underwood amoog 
which she threaded her way, he lost sight of her directly. 

Uttering an oath, yet nevertheless but little discouraged by a flight 
that he knew could not carry her far, he followed the. direction she 
had taken : but it was some time, owing to the nature of the ground 
before he caught sight of her again ; and when he did, she Wjas stand- 
ing motionless, and appeared to be earnestly gazing at some object that 
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had arrested her steps, but what trees and bushes still prevented him 
from seeing. 

His rapidly-adyancing step made her turn her head, when once 
more darting forward, she was again hid from his view. His distance, 
however, from the place where she had been standing was very 
trifling — ^a few active bouqds mastered it ; and looking in the same 
direction through the trees that she had done, he saw her, equally 
to his surprise and mortification, surrounded by a party of armed 

Indians. 

When Lucy had reached the spot from whence this wild group was 
visible, she started with very natural terror and dismay, for no figures 
could in truth be better calculated to inspire such feelings. Four long 
lank figures of the Choctaw tribe, well-armed, but with hardly more 
clothing than the wild animals of which they were in pursuit, were 
suddenly visible to her at the distance only of a few yards. 

Their occupation was certainly that of peace, for they were cooking 
some of the game of which they had made prey ; but there is an un- 
speakable look of savage wildness about this race, which, however 
Kttle there may be now to dread from them, might well create a shud- 
der, when encountered by a lonely female in the depths of a dark and 
gloomy forest. 

Her first impulse was to retreat, and so silently as to remain un- 
noticed by them ; a matter of no great difficulty at a moment when one 
great instinct of their nature was about to be satisfied by the meal they 
were preparing, and when another — the aptness to perceive and guard 
against approaching danger, once equally strong within them — was 
blunted, and in a great degree extinguished for ever, not so much by 
the careless boldness that assured security gives to civilization, as from 
the reckless indifference produced by having nothing more to lose. 

Lucy stepped back ; and if her garments moved the leaves around 
her, no Choctaw head was turned to see whence the movement came; 
but at the very moment that she joyfully perceived this to be the case, 
her own ear, more quick to catch alarm, made her conscious that 
Whitlaw was close upon her. 

The terrible words, ** I have got you, have 1 1 " which he had 
shouted with noisy triumph when he first caught sight of her, left no 
doubt that he was in pursuit of her, and that if she fell into his hands, 
all hope of giving her brother timely warning would be lost. This 
recollection, and something too in the general appearance of the civi- 
lized man which terrified her even more than the painted and scarred 
features of the Indians, stopped short her retreat, and after a moment 
of trembling uncertainty, during which her heart beat as if it would 
have burst through her bosom, she rushed suddenly forward and threw 
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benelf on ber kneeg before one of the ChocUws, who being idly sealed 
apart, she rightly judged to be their chief. 

i • It waa certaioly no feeling of terror that startled the four aayagea as 
she thus suddenly appeared among them ; or if it were» it must have 
been somewhat of a superstitious nature, for it really seemed as if her 
light and beautiful figure had risen from the earth beneath Uieir feet, 
so totally without preparation of any kind was the apparition. For a 
moment, they looked at her and at each other as if awe-struck ; but in 
the next, feelings of kindness and good-will evidently took place of all 
OtherS) and with that look and manner whidi is of all the languages of 
the earth the most intelligible to woman, they made her feel that she 
was safe. 

Comforted and reassured beyond her most sanguine hopes, yet still 
trembling, and with cheeks and lips as pale as death, she rose from 
her knees and endeavoured to make the men comprehend that she^iad 
fled from some enemy in the wood. She was perfectly under»tdod, 
and four rifles of prodigious length were instantly handled in a vwy 
Biasterly and warlike style. 

If Whitlaw remained long enough at the post he had. reached to 
witness this manoeuvre, it is probable that he thought he had seea 
enough of Lucy for the present ; for no farther sight or sound reached 
her to renew her alarm on his account. 

The Choctaw chief, who read poor Lucy's languid and eximusted 
eondition in her face ad ably as if he had been the most skilful phyu- 
ciao of New Orleans, pointed to the seat he had left, and made Iier a 
sign to take it : this she. did thankfully, and with a smile that so 
plainly told him so, that no words could have expressed it better. He 
then drew from his belt a flask of that magio liquid which. Car iiK>r0 
than arts or arms either, had led to the subjugation of his own and all 
the other tribes that once strode over that gigantic continent as its law- 
ful and its only masters ;— in plain English, be offered Lucy a flask of 
rum. 

^.Her first movemeoA was to shake her head and refuse it ; but the 
sinking faintness within, which led her to lear that even now, with her 
four savage but kindly guards around her, she might still beineapaMe 
of reaching her home before the light again failed, taught her better 
wisdom, and she put the rude bottle t^ her pretty mouth with the 
courageous resolution of swallowing what might be soSeient to revive * 
her strength. But the experiment did not answer well, for the mootb- 
ful she took very nearly choked Iter ; and neith^ their respeet nor their 
pity could prevent a general laugh among bar tawny friends at the 
effect it produced. 

No animal, however, is so inventive aS' a amii When bit iageauity 
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18 set to work to aid the suSeriog and weakness of a woman. One of 
the party who was engaged in supplying wood to the fire oyer which 
some half-dozen rabbits hung roasting, started off among the trees, and 
returning in a few moments, addressed his eompanions, who each 
produced a flask, among which he disposed of the remaining contents 
of his own, and setting otf again as he had done before, he speedily 
brought it back filled with such brackish water as he could get from 
some swampy hollo w» and then contrived to blend it in such judicious 
proportion with the rum of another flask, that Lucy, albeit unused 
to such a beverage even in this tempered state, now swallowed a 
draught of it, greatly to the advantage of her powers both of mind and 
body. 

Meanwhile the dangling rabbits reeked in savoury wreaths of very 
appetising smoke, and the hospitable savages again proved their powen 
of invention by twisting the bright leaves of a tulip-tree together, till 
such a pretty pattern of a basket-plale was formed as Mr. Wedgwood 
might have purchased at high cost. And then was a rabbit carved 
most manfully by three strokes of a hatchet, and the choicest morsel 
laid upon the plate of leaves, and an instrument, something between a 
knife and a dagger, put into Lucy's liltle hand, and the plate moat 
reverently laid upon her knee, as she sat upon the species of throne 
allotted her ; and in short, the timid, weary, harassed Lucy Bligjti 
made a repast, surrounded by her four Chootaws, which many a pam- 
pered epicure, waiting for a lagging appetite that will not come, might 
have envied. 

When Ibe meal was ended, and the poor girl with renovated spirits 
had smiled her thanks to each, she began to labour with all her skill of 
signs and gestures to make them understand that there was still another 
service they must render her, even the guarding her through the forest 
till she had found the friend she sought. 

This was, however^ no easy task. She succeeded perfectly in OMkr 
iog them comprehend that she still feared some one who had pursued 
her, and the long rifles were again handled, and each one pressed 
closer round her, as if to tell her that they would ** buckler her 
against a million ;* bull whan she strove to explain to them the way she 
wished to go, it was quite evident that they were all at fault. 

The place at which she bad found them was an old clearing that 
might have been formerly cultivated, but which appeared to have 
been long forsaken ; no remnant of a fence, nor any other symptom of 
Us being near a human residence, remained, and it was hopeless for 
her to attempt leading thenx with her in any directjpn, as it was quite 
as likely that she should go farther from Fox's clearing as that she 
should approach it. 
At lengthy however, she succeeded in making them understand that 
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she wanted to pass the creek. One of its Dumerous windings brought 
it to a point which she had reached but a short distance from the place 
where she had slept; and remembering this, she walked towards it, 
beckoning them to follow her. They did so instantly ; and having 
reached the steep side of the ravine, it was not difficult to make them ' 
comprehend that it was her wish to find herself on the other side of it. 
She flattered herself that the well-known familiarity of these people 
with every inch of forest-ground would enable them to lead her to the 
pass by which the footway from Natchez to many a forest d wellkig led. 
But here she was disappointed. No sooner did the gentle savages dis- 
eover that she desired to cross the creek, than they set to work to make 
the doing so easy for her, but never appeared to th|nk that there could 
be the least difficulty in achieving this exactly at the spot where they 
stood. They rapidly wove together a hurdle of branches, and having 
made signs to her to lay herself upon it, which she fearlessly oheyed, 
two of them caught her up, and she was down one side, across the 
water, and up the other steep and rugged bank, almost before she was 
aware of what they were about. This certainly was a great and im- 
portant assistance, as it was now just possible that she might set off* in 
tiie right direction : and if she did so, there would be no longer the 
fear, or rather, the certainty of meeting this ever-yawning chasm to 
atop her progress. 

But it was at least equally possible that she might set off* wrong ; and 
as the right was but one, and the wrong many, the probabilities were 
sadly against her. She now pronounced the names of various farms 
which were all in or near the direction in which she wished to^ go ; — 
but, alas! her friends could only shake their heads and pronounce some 
very unintelligible words in return. 

What to do she know not. To remain thus strangely though safely 
accompanied, was impossible ; and rather than do so without making 
some effort to extricate herself from her embarrassing position, she 
determined to walk straight on and lake her chance as to whilher the 
doing so might lead her. She wished, and indeed hoped, that, the 
friendly Chocktaws would accompany her, for the dread of Whitlaw, 
and of being again made a prisoner, haunted her ; but she knew not 
how to make known either her purpose or her wishes, and therefore 
set off without attempting it, trusting wholly to their sense of her 
helpless and unprotected situation as an incitement to their continuing 
near her. 

Nor was she deceived in thus trusting. The apparent chief of the 
party placed himself at a few paces before, one of the others kept at a 
similar distance behind, and the other two flanked her right and left, 
taking care however, never to approach her so nearly as to lessen the 
appearance of respect with which they seemed desirous to treat her. 
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In this way they proceeded, whether right or wrong Lucy had still 
DO means of judging, for about two miles, when the report of a rifle 
from among the trees, and very near them, caused the whole party to 
halt. A scout was immediately despatched in the direction from 
whence the noise proceeded, and the rest stilly and silently awaited his 
return. In less than ten minutes the man returned, followed by a 
hunter — or, to use the phrase of the country, a gunner — armed cap- 
d-pie for the chase. He was a fair young man, with bright curly locks, 
and light blue eyes, whose gay and good-humoured expression might 
have encouraged the most timid female to address him, even in circum- 
stances of less desperate need than those which beset Lucy. 

The young stranger exchanged a few words with the Indians in their 
own tongue, and then advancing cap in hand towards Lucy, begged 
to know if he could in any way assist her. 

As briefly as possible she explained her situation, stating that she had 
lost her way in the forest, and encountered the party of Indians, who 
had shown the kindest inclination to befriend, but inefl'eclually as far 
as concerned her finding the road, for they could not understand her 
questions. 

''Do you, sir," she continued, colouring and trembling with anxiety 
for his answer, — ** do you chance to know a little farm called Fox's 
clearing?" 

" Fox's clearing?" said the young man eagerly; "that is the resi- 
dence of Mr. Bligh — is it not? I cannot be mistaken, your resem- 
blance to him is most striking,— surely, you must be his sister f 

' * Is it possible that you know my brother, sir ?" replied the delighted 
Liicy. "Edward Bligh is indeed my brother. Are we near his 
home?— How very fortunate I ami" 

" I am sure. Miss Bligh, I shall consider myself so, if I can be in 
any way useful to you," said Karl Steinmark; for it was his happy 
countenance, beaming with good-humour and benevolence, that the 
poor wanderer had had the extreme good fortune to encounter in this 
desolate region. "Tell me," he added, "what I can do to serve 
you*' 

"You seem to speak these good men's language," replied Lucy. 
"Will you express to them, as strongly as you can, my sense of their 
great kindness : they have fed and guarded me as if I were a child of 
their own natioq." 

"Poor people I" said Karl mournfully; "their nature might have 
been better dealt with." 

"And will you, sir, give this money?" shesaid, presenting her little 
purse: " I wish I had more to ofler them." 

Karl performed his part as ambassador and interpreter very grace- 
fully, and, excepting in the matter of the purse, was most graciously 

to 
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received and listened to ; but respecting this the tawny heroes were 
inflexible, uttering, as with one voice, their refusal of payment. 

** Have you anything about you, the most trifling thing in the worM, 
by way of token and remembrance/' said Karl» *'that would delight 
them?— but you must not press payment upon them.'* 

Lucy's hand was instantly ia her pocket; and she dreW thMi€8 a 
(unall silver knife» and a pair of very delicate scissars. 

"Ay! these will doiighl them/' said KarL 

"But here are but two things/' said Lucy mournfully ; '* and I 
4^u1d not bear to leave two forgotten/' 

" I dare not offer to help you out/' said Karl, smiling, " with any 
of my own poicket furniture, for I am quite sure that those who got 
iny things would took with quite as jealous eyes upon those who got 
yours as if they were left unremembered entirely/' 

"Though they wiil not take money," said Lucy, rejoioed at the 
l^right idea, " they will not perhaps refuse the purse, especially if yoa 
tell them that it was made by myself/' 

"Excellent!" cried Karl, "the very best thing possibk: and sup- 
pose I make up the number wilh my powder-horn?" 

Lucy aga'm put her hand in her pocket, and dreW thenoeall that re- 
mained in it; namely, her cambric handkerchior-^and-^her thiml>le. 

No sooner bad Karl thrown his e^'es upon this last article, than be 
uttered an exclamation of delight. " My powder-horn ! — a dozen pow- 
der-horns would not redeem thisl--Now then, Miss Bligh, if you will 
make your offerings, I will attend you with the best explaoation I 



can." 



Lucy did so ; and the grace and feeling she contrived to throw into 
the simple act of presenting (o each ihe Utile token by which ihey were 
to remember Iter, almost caused her interpreter to forget tbe expla- 
nation he had promised to give. But an appealing look from her re- 
called him to his duty ; and he performed it so well, that each and all 
of her honoured guard retired to follow their way as much gratified 
and as happy as she wished to make them. 

The affair being thus satisfactorily adjusted, and Karl and (he 
lady left alone, he renewed his inquiry of bow he could be useful to 
.her. 

" Can you tell me the way to F<a's clearing?" she said, " or tell 
me even in what direction it lies? " 

" I doubt if I could even do that/' he replied, " for I have never 
been there ; but if you will permit me. Miss Bligh, to lead you to my 
mother and sister, I can assure you a most cordial welcome, and much 
nearer rest and shelter than Fox's clearing. In fact, we are not 
more than a mile from Retchland, and your brother's home lies be- 
yond it." 
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** Indeed I will go with you very thankfully," said Lucy, '** for 
I doubt if I could walk many miles farther. — Your name is Steinmark, 
then, sir ? " she added : * • I thought it could be no olher.'' 

However fatiguing the mile appeared to Lucy, it certainly seemed 
BO very long walk to Karl. The gentleness, intelligence, and refine- 
ment which he in common with all his family had remarked in £d^ 
ward, with that sort of liking with which qualities highly prized and 
rarely met are requited, were all found, as he thought, more remark- 
ably still in his sister, and without that settled sadness on the brow» 
which toa gay spirit like that of Karl was inexpressibly painful, often 
cheeking the kindness it longed to oSer, from the fear of bringing an- 
noyance Instead of relief. 

It was with something like a feeling of triumph from having found 
what would be so welcome to all, that Karl led his pale and exhausted 
eompanion into the common sitting-room at ReichUnd : but poor 
Lucy felt great embarrassment from becoming the object for so many 
eyes, kind though they were, to fix upon ; and the more so, from thd 
complicated length of narrative which she thought would be necessary 
to explain why it was that she had been found so strangely. 

She knew not how fully her name was enough, if not to e^tain 
her present situation, at least to render all explanation unnecessary ; 
she knew not that her dear Edward, though often silent and sad ofk 
other subjects, had warmed Into eloquence and Animation when she 
had become the subject; and still less did she imagine that the favour^ 
able impression thus made had been strengthened by the almost rap-^ 
turous encomiums of Csesar, who had managed since his residence 
among them to assure the family, one and all, that the whole wide 
'v^otM did not contain any one person so filled with virtues and good 
gifts of all sorts as his quondam mistress Miss Lucy Bligh. 

Unconscious of all this, Lucy shrunk from the affectionate ^eyes that 
were fixed upon her ; atid having vainly endeavoured to tell the gen*^ 
Ue Mary, who hung over her with maternal kindness, why it was that^ 
with uncoTered head and thus wholly unprotected, she with un- 
womanly Iraldness attempted to traverse the forest alone,— having at- 
tempted this, and failed from weakness of many kinds, she stopped 
short, and covering her face with her hands, burst into tears. 

It was Lotte who now came forward, and gently drawing her mo- 
ther aside, knelt down in the place where she had stood before Lucy. 
The young girl sympathised with the young girl's feelings ; she under- 
Stood her shyness — she felt for her fatigue, for her embarrassment, 
even for her dishabille, and whispered to her in the voice of confidence 
and affection, 

** Gome upstairs, dear Lucy !— come to my room, dear frieud 1— 
I know you will be better there." 
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Lucy knew it too, and pressing the hand that had taken hers, she 
rose, and accompanied her new friend as she led the way to a quiet, 
comfortable lillle room upstairs. 

This was exactly the situation and the consolation that was most 
likely to restore her ; and here it was that, without restraint or em- 
barrassment of any kind, she related the whole of the circumstances 
which had befallen her, from Caesar's unlucky visit, to the fortunate 
arrival of Karl Sleinmark at the spot where he found her surrounded 
by her body of Chock law guards. 

Lotte listened with the most earnest attention, and without saying a 
single word to interrupt her ; but when the narrative was ended, she 
manifested the interest she took in it, by her anxiety immediately to 
consult her father as to what steps should be teken to secure the safely 

ofMr. Bligh. 

Undress yourself, Lucy, and get into bed ; I am sure your limbs 
must feef stiff and aching after such a night. You must have some 
coffee, and lie quite still for an hour or two ; by that time your bro- 
ther will be here, and then you shall come down and assist at the 
general consultation . " 

So saying, she gave her an affectionate kiss and left hjsr. 

The tale was listened to by all the party with indignation and 
anxiety. The state of the public mind through all the Southern states 
respecting the slave population, and the general acknowledgement of 
the necessity that the strongest measures should be resorted to in order 
to ensure the continued subjection of these unhappy people, was well 
known to Mr. Sleinmark, who was watching the struggle between the 
two parties with the deepest interest : he saw at once that the violent 
detention of Lucy was for the purpose of preventing such a notice of 
the discovery of the prayer-meeting being conveyed to her brother as 
would prevent its taking place. The immediate danger was avoided 
by the noble exertions of Lucy ; but it was so evident that young 
Bligh must now be a marked man, that Frederick Steinmark instantly 
determined to hasten his own departure for Europe, that he might 
convey both Edward and his sister from the country that their virtues 
had rendered so dangerous to them. 

His first care was to summon Edward; and Hermann, who knew 
his abode from having on some former occasion accompanied him 
home, was despatched to Fox's clearing, for this purpose ; while a very 
joyful degree of activity was communicated to the rest of the family, 
by the information thai all hands must set to work in order to prepare 
for departure by the earliest ship that should leave the port of New 
Orleans for Europe. 

The sale of his highly-cultivated and very valuable property at 
Reichland he had already nearly settled with Colonel Dart, on whom, 
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with his usual good-nature, he had called the day beforein order to ne- 
gociate the purchase of Phebe; and on mentioning to him» as one way of 
advertising the property for sale, that it was his intention to dispose of 
it previously to his setting off for Germany, that very wealthy gentleman 
declared himself ready to become the purchaser at such a valuation as 
three respectable persons competent tojudge the value should put upon it. 

Nothing, in fact, could be more agreeable to Colonel Dart than the 
opportunity of making this purchase. He had a much larger capital 
than he knew how to employ; and, moreover, was very sincerely re- 
joiced to find that a proprietor who cultivated his land by free labour 
was about to take himself away. 

The happy Phebe, it was already settled, should come to them on 
the morrow, and, together wi(h her intended husband, accompany 
them to Europe. The Baron Hochland declared himself perfectly 
ready to start at the same time, though complaining a little at the stern 
decision of the whole family, that Lotte should be bestowed on him in 
the presence of her uncle, and on the soil that gave her birth. In a 
word, all preliminaries for departure had already been so nearly ar- 
ranged, that it was evident a little extra activity might enable them to 
proceed to New Orleans in the course of a week. 

Never was the satisfaction of a whole household more general and 
complete than that of Frederick Steinmark upon this occasion. From 
Mary, who now prepared to change her usual mode of doing every- 
thing so quietly that her agency could sometimes be scarcely detected, 
into the bustling rapidity that seemed absolutely necessary to keep her 
au courant dujour^ down to the German labourers who had accom- 
panied them out, and now were right glad to accompany them back 
again, all was joy and thanksgiving : and adectlonale as was the in- 
terest they had fell for Edward before they were fully aware of the 
perils which beset him, that interest now seemed increased tenfold, both 
by the perils themselves, and by that delightful feeling which in the 
heart of the good is more attaching perhaps than even the gratitude for 
benefits received — the consciousness of having bestowed them. 

" We shall save him, poor fellow ! and his pretty sister too, by this 
forced march," exclaimed the father of the family with the most ani- 
mated satisfaction ; *' and we shall moreover, carry away two other 
human beings, whom we found groaning in the chains of slavery, with 
no other fetters upon them than those of wedlock : and if we leave 
one dear son behind us to make spoil of a little barbaric gold or Yankee 
silver, we have found another tosupply his place — have we not Lotte? 
Then will not the return of the exile to the land of his fathers be trium- 
phant r 

He was answered by a chorus, and one which rung most sweetly on 
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his ear, for no single voice was out of tune as it pealed round the wide 
chamber, — ** It will ! — It will T* 

*' I wish Edward Bligh were here/' excUimed Hearich : '' I long 
to hear what he will say to it." 



CHAPTER XLV. 

It was late io the evening when at length Hermann Steinmark 
turned, bringing Edward wilh him. He had found him very unwell, 
feverish, and out of spirits; and the kind-hearted lad's project of not 
telling him that his sister was at Reichland, in order to give him an 
agreeable surprise, was of necessity abandoned, as the invitation to ac- 
company him was most decidedly though gratefolly declined, and all 
other reasons tried in vain to overcome his reluctance to leaving 
home, till at last the baffled envoy was driven to explain, 

** Why, Mr. Bligh I — your sister Lucy is at Reichland." 

*' Lucy ! — my sister Lucy at Reichland ! What has happened Co 
her, Mr. Hermann 1 Has she been ill treated ? — ^Is she ill ?" 

** She has a very long and interesting story to tell you, Mr. Bligh," 
replied Hermann, *' and slie is in a great hurry that you should come 
and hear it-^so make haste and let us set off. And there's abundance 
of other news for you to hear too, and you will be interested in it all, 
Mr. Bligh. It is so long since we have seen you, that I don't believe 
you know that my father has decided upon returning home directly. 
But come, I will tell you all the news as we walk along.*— I don't be- 
lieve that you have ever been told yet that Lotlchen is really going Co 
be married to Siglsmond." 

Tliey were in the act of passing through the door as this was said : 
Hermann was a step before the unfortunate young man who thus r^« 
celved the confirmation of all he dreaded to hear. 

Mo answer was returned ; and young Steinmark walked on for a 
few paces, supposing that Edward was following ; but receiving no 
reply to a question which he addressed to hlm» he turned round, and 
to his surprise found himself alone. 

He retraced his steps, and again entered the little sitting-room. 
Edward was not there however ; and supposing he was gone toCorn** 
munieate some wish or order to the other inhabitants of the dwelling, 
Hermann sat down to await his return. In about half an hour his 
step was heard descending the ladder-stair from the rooms above, and 
the next moment he appeared. 
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Young Steidmark was mott painfully shocked and surprised by his 
appearance. His face was utterly colourless, his eyes had an expres- 
sion of unsettled restlessness, and his whole manner was nervous and 
agitated to a degree, that it was embarrassing to watch, but impossible 
to overlook. 

''You are ill, Mr. Bligh !" said Hermann, rising and taking his 
hand ; *' I am sure you are feverish, and it is belter you should not go 
out to-night ;^ei me tell your sister that you will come to her to- 
morrow." 

'' No, Hermann, no/' replied Edward in an accent of decided re^ 
solution ; *' if my orphan-sister were only to be reached by passing 
through a furnace seven times heated, still { would go to her. Excuse 
this delay*^it was not to be avoided : but let us set off now— we shall 
soon be there.'' 

They did set off accordingly, but it was in vain that Hermann en- 
deavoured to beguile the way by conversation. He talked of CaBsar, of 
Pbebe, of the Old World and of the New, but all fell unheeded upon 
the dull ear of Edward ; and if any thing could have brought sorrow 
16 the happy heart of the young German, this silent melancholy walk 
must have done it. But after being quite convinced that it was not 
without great reluctance that his companion uttered even the monosyl- 
lables *' yes" and *' no," he desisted from the attempt, and consoled 
himself as well as he could for his absence from the busy happiness at 
home by remembering how gratefully his father always seemed to 
acknowledge every attention paid by himself and bis brothers to the 
melancholy Edward. 

When at length they reached the happy parlour at Reichland, they 
found Lucy seated in the midst of the family circle looking almost as 
happy as any of them. Frederick Steinmark was himself seated next 
her on one side, and Lotte on the other ; and long before Edward ar- 
rived Uiey had made her acquainted with the plan already formed for 
screening herself and her brother from dangers and dilTiculties of all 
sorts, by adopting them into the bosom of their family and their 
country. *' My little girl will be running away from her mother very 
soon," said Frederick ; ''and you, Lucy, are exactly the being to Cake 
her place - Edward shall become a minister of Luther's own church, 
and I will even give up our beloved Caesar and his little wife Fhebe to 
wait upon him." 

The pale and wretched countenance of Edward most sadly checked 
tti« current of such gay talk as this, and immediately all that one short 
moment before had made her so very happy was as completely for- 
gotten by Lucy as if it had never been spoken. 

Lotto rose and resigned her place to Edward, which he took without 
seeming to know who had left it : but as be listened to the narrative of 
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his sister, and perceived by all she said, as well as by the remarks of 
Frederick Sleinmark on it, that his position was become one of posi- 
tive and immediate danger, his haggard countenance gradually re- 
sumed ils usual expression, and even a smile revisited his lip as he 
sought to throw ridicule upon the terror his sister expressed concerniDg 
him. 

'' Yourdevolion to the needle, Lucy," said he, ''seems to have 
lowered your courage most lamentably. You are a sort of heroine, 
you know, and stand pledged to endure evil report and good report 
without shrinking from the cause to which we ' have devoted our- 
selves." 

" As to the good or evil report to be obtained from the slave-holders 
of Natchez, Edward, I suspect that our newly-found Lucy cares for it 
quite as little as the rest of us : but for the matter of martyrdom, it is 
another thing, and " 

' ' You are quite right, quite right," said Edward, suddenly changing • 
his tone; " Lucy must have nothing to do with thai — nor need she 
with such friends as you are." 

** And with a brotber to boot," observed Steinmark, "who cer- 
tainly thinks vastly more of her than of himself. But, if you please, 
my dear friend, we will dispense with the honours of martyrdom 
altogether : we have settled all your plans for you, Edward, and this 
distinction makes no part of them. Lucy is to be the adopted 
daughter of my wife, and to take the place of Lolte when Sigismond 
runs away with her, as he threatens to do; and you, Edward are 
to " 

*' Pray for you with my latest breath!" exclaimed Bligh, clasping 
his hands fervently, and looking as if he would willingly fall at the 
feet of his benefactor.— <' Will you indeed/' he continued, "let ihia 
poor orphan be one of you f' 

He took her trembling hand as he spoke and placed it in that of 
Steinmark. 

** It is all settled, Bligh," replied Frederick, more affected than he 
chose to appear by the solemnity of Edward's words and manner : 
" but not your sister only — you also must be one of us. You have 
done all that you could do to benefit the unhappy victims of the sinful 
tyranny-^you will have saved the valued servants of your father from 
the misery which threatened them, and you have sown the good seed 
of faith and hope in the minds of many whom we have neither of us 
the power to redeem, but who may bless your precepts and your name 
even when they see you no more." 

'* I trust in God that they may !" replied Edward : and then, as if 
to turn the conversation from himself, he added, "When, my dear 
sir, do you think of sailing fo|r Europe f ' 
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"Before you could well believe such a diflicult undertaking pos- 
sible," replied Sleinmark. " Our preparations are already in great' 
forwardness. My business with Colonel Dart respecting the sale of 
my farm and all that is on it will be completed to-morrow; and then, 
in truth, nothing remains but to lock our trunks and take our passage 
to New Orleans." 

" Do you think you shall be gone before the next Sabbath?" said 
Edward eagerly. 

" I hardly know ; but T think my wife told me, that to prepare the 
linen for the voyage would keep us till Tuesday or Wednesday. Is it 
not so, Mary ?" 

Mary answered in the affirmative ; adding, however, that if it were 
safer that Mr. Bligh should retreat before the day for which the forest 
meeting had been fixed, she thought his doing so might very easily be 
arranged, by leaving two of the servants to complete the work, and 
follow them a day or two later to New Orleans." 

** Oh no I" said Edward, again assuming a cheerful aspect; " you 
quite mistake me. These people, if they purposed, as you suppose, 
to interrupt the meeting of the Sabbath night, will now be deterred 
from doing so by the escape of Lucy. They will think, of course, 
that we shall fear to hold the, meeting." 

'' That is possible, certainly," replied Sleinmark; *' but it will not. 
do to reckon on this too surely. In short, my dear fellow, I am 
clearly of opinion that the sooner you put yourself out of the way of 
them the better." 

*' I hope you think so too, Mr. Bligh?" said Lotte kindly. 

Excepting at the moment of general salutation as he entered, these 
were the first words she had addressed to him, and their effect was 
very painful. He rose from his chair, and seemed preparing to ap- 
proach her, and then sat down again without returning any answer ; 
and then he rose again, saying, ** Good night 1 — good night 1" but had 
so evidently lost his self-possession, that Lucy, quite terrified, rose 
too, and, laying her hand on his arm, looked up into his face with so 
much uneasiness depicted on her own, that it restored his rocolieGtion 
in a moment ; and with quiet but fond affection he kissed her cheek, 
saying, 

" Will you indeed, kind friends, shelter this poor girl here for to- 
night? She does not look fit to set off upon another night-walk 
through the forest." 

" You will never get your sister to Fox's clearing again , Mr. Bligh," 
said Mary, *' do not think of it. During the short time that remains 
before we all set off together for the Old World, Lucy must be Lotte's 
bed-fellow. 

f May the God of the Old World and tlie New bless, you now and 
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for eyerl'* exehimed Edward rervenCif : '^my 6i0ter is do longer a 
hauMlen wanderer, a frail and friendless thing, that one blow might 
crush to the dual at once. You may know sorrow, my poor Lucy/' 
be added, again kissing her, '' but you can never know such hopelesa 
desolation ooore, as we have passed through together : and when nor* 
row comes, you must bear it, Lucy, as a Christian woman should ; 
but it will pass like a eloud of the spring, and your day of innocool life 
will be happy. Farewell ! — farewell to all ! I have not been Yery 
well of late, and ought not to be a kte wanderer myself. Good 
Bight r* 

"Do not go home to-night, Mr. Bligh," said Mary, in the cordial 
tone of genuine hospitality. ** I am indeed sure that you are not well, 
and Lucy and the rest of us must nurse you. Frits is goiio« yea 
know, and his bed shall be got ready for you immediately." 

But there was something in this proposal which seemed to endangar 
anew the composure he had regained. 

|g <' Oh, no, nal" he cried, very hastily making his way towards the 
door. *' You know not — it is quite impossible!" And even boldfa 
Luoy ebuld stop him for a last '* good night 1" he was gone. 

Notwithstanding the deep and impressive gratitude which ho bad 
expressed for Lucy's amended prospects, and his evident satisfaetioa 
at everything which had been proposed concerning her, Edward's 
manner had left a painful impression en them all. 

Luey» as of late she had always done when Edward maoilested 
emotions that she could not understand, believed that his mind had 
been overwrought, and that his fine intellect was shaken. This ter- 
rible idea checked all her new-*sprung joy, and almost made her guilty 
in her own eyes, that, with such a terror before her, she oouJd find 
pleasure or even consolation in anything. Frederick feared tba( he 
had still some too exalted and enthusiastic ideas upon the ^acriQoes he 
was called upon to make for the poor slaves who had been wont te 
listen to him, and the rest of the family sighed to think that the charms 
Ing Lucy should have the happy cheerfulness of her disposilioQ 
weighed upon by the melancholy temperament of her brother; but 
BO one guessed that poor Edward carried an arrow in his heart that 
poisoned his life-blood, and made all the other misfortunes whieh had 
fallen upon him seem utterly harmless by the eoroparison, 

** The mirth of the good meeting," however, was quite ' ' displaced;" 
and after one or two vain efforts on the part of Karl and Sigismood ts 
restore it, the cirole broke up, and sought in sleep a respite from their 
busy joy, and an oblivion of the sorrow that had crossed it. 

On the following day much important business was finally arraaged. 
Phebe was transferred from the possession of ('olonel Dart to that of 
Frederick^Steinmark ; and the esUte of Reichland, with all the build- 
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logs, Stock, farming iiDplemenis, and household furniture upon it, was, 
viihin the same hour, conveyed from Frederick Steinmark to Colonel 
Dart. 

The pretty wonder and delight of Phebe at learning, as she speedily 
did from Cassar, that she was in a few days to be carried away to a 
land where negroes were never slaves, and that her darling Miss Lucy 
was to go there too, renewed through the whole house that spirit ot 
light-hearted merriment which had reigned amongst them from the 
hour their departure for Fatherland had been announced. 

Even Lucy, though conscious of a lieavy sorrow that seemed ever 
to hang suspended over her, could not resist ihe influence of Phebe'i 
raptures, and the infeclious happiness seized upon her spirits, and 
made her laqgh wilh a gaiety long a stranger to her feelings. 

While all the junior part of the family were wasting their time by 
laughing at the sallies of Phebe, instead of soberly attending to the 
duties of packing, a sudden slop was put to their mirth by the eQ« 
trance of Clio, who, in a stale of great agitation, and out of breath 
from the speed she had made, desired to speak to them *' all at once," 
'cause the store was waiting for her, and sister Whitlaw would be mad* 

'* Sit down, Clio, at any rate,'' said her constant friend Lotle, sett^ 
ing a chair for her, ** It will not take you at all more time to speak 
sitting than standing ; and here we are all, quite ready to lis^^n to 
you." * 

'' All indeed I" said Clio, looking round her. " Why, what a sight 
of you there is altogether I And a black nigger gal too amongst you ! 
So you're come to about the having niggers after all ?«^ But that's 
not altogether what I come for : 'tis to warn you, dear good peoplOf 

that you are My Jonathan's been out to me this day, to give me 

warning of the most horriblest thing as ever my ears heard tell, and 
says 'tis you all as is in the biggest danger ; for if you don't shut youf 
doors against 'em, you'll have your house pulled down by the vir<^ 
tuous and enraged populace of Natchez, he says : and so, as io duly 
bound for all your kindness, I'm just run across to tell you." 

Clio stopped for want of breath, and with her apron removed the 
abundant moisture which the rapidity of her course and the beat of 
the noon-day sun had produced. But great as her eflbrls had beeui 
and eager as she certainly was to give them some very important ia^* 
fbmation, there was not one of those who listened to her that bad 
been able to comprehend the meaning of a single word she had ut- 
tered. 

" What is it we have to fear, my good Clio ?' said Frederick SteiB«» 
mark, who had followed her into the room from the wish of saying 
farewell te the only one of his neighbours whom he greatly respected. 
'' What is it that is going to happen to us ?— We have lived here very 
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safely, for many years, and it will be strange indeed if at the moment 
of departure we are to be visited by the virtuous mob of Nalchez. Do 
pray explain yourself, Clio." 

** Ah ! that's jest what I don't dare to do if I could, Master Stein— 
mark," replied Clio. '* But, thank the Lord, I don't know how ; and 
go I can do no mischief to the darling what trusted me. But this I 
will tell you for all your long kindness, that if you lets a certain 
dreadful bad woman darken your doors, you'll have mischief more 
than I can say, or dare." 

'' A dreadful bad woman, Clio !" exclaimed Karl, laughing : ''what 
dreadful bad woman are we likely to have ?" 

** Why, the horrid unnatural monster, Master Karl, has been having 
a nigger sweetheart. Arn't that horrid ? — And my Jonathan says that 
she's the sister of one that's unaccountable great friends with you all 
here, and one thati know summat of too. The Lord keep me from 
seeing any of 'em again 1 — but their name's Bligh." 

On hearing this, Karl rose from his seat, and approached Lucy as if 
to comfort and sustain her under this dreadful attack ; but to his great 
surprise she appeared not to feel any emotion beyond astonishment, 
and perhaps a litlle curiosity ; for in truth it never occurred to her that 
such wild, unmeaning nonsense could really threaten danger. ' 

** My name is Bligh," said Lucy very innocently, ** and I have a 
brother who has been often here ; so I have no doubt that 1 am the 
person you have heard mentioned. Besides, it is exactly the same 
thing that was said to me by some woman at Natchez, who saw me 
speaking to a negro that had brought a message to me ; but I do assure 
you he was not my sweetheart." 

Clio had started from the chair on which she was seated the in- 
stant Lucy proclaimed her name, and going up to Lotte, besought her 
in a whisper not to be beguiled into letting that bad woman bide with 
her ; adding in a lower whisper still, * * I dare not, Lotte, tell all ! — my 
Jonathan would kill me. But all they want is to know that you and 
they hangs all together ; and if they do find, it out, Lotte, — why then 
we shall have Lynch-lawat Reichland as sure as here you be. But 
never let my Jonathan know that 1 told you even so much as that." 

Without waiting for a reply, Clio wrung her hand and disap- 
peared. 

Lotte immediately repeated to her father this threat of a visitation 
of Lynch'law ; a species of outrage which they had often heard of, 
but without ever imagining that it could reach them, the quiet regu- 
larity of their manner of living being such as might well set all such 
attacks at defiance. And so were the young men inclined to treat it 
now, declaring that it was really to be regretted that their speedy 
departure was likely to prevent their seeing this singular administration 
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of justice with their own eyes. But Frederick, though probably not 
much more alarmed than themselves, treated the threat more seriously. 
"I assure you, boys/' he said, ''I am well pleased at having so 
promptly settled my business with Colonel Dart. I suppose you know 
that this gentleman is already in possession of py house and lands-^ 
yea, even of my chairs and tables, and that we are now only here by 
his especial grace and favour ? But I really think it will be but prudent 
for us to depart with our friends as speedily as may be. My old shep- 
herd has often told me that Whitlaw the father is not kindly disposed 
towards me ; and now it seems that Whitlaw the son is ready to de- 
clare war likewise : and it certainly is by no means improbable that if 
there be a riotous movement at Natchez, the virtuous populace, as Clio 
calls (hem, may chance to turn their steps this way." 

'* Do you really think so, father ?" said Lotle, looking very much 
frightened. " Then we must not mind the linen or the books or any- 
thing else, but get away as fast as possible." 

" With all respect for the courage of these young gentlemen," said 
Steinmark, *'I confess myself very much of the same opinion. A 
.mob is a tremendous animal in any country, and I am not inclined to 
believe that it is at all belter behaved here than elsewhere, — not to 
mention that they have unquestionably less reason to have the whole- 
some fear of the laws before their eyes than the mob of any other region 
on the face of the earth. Therefore, I do think, that as we have really 
nothing of any real importance to detain us, the wisest course will be 
to depart without waiting for the visit which these Lynch folks pro- 



mise us." 



'* We are all ready enough to set off, father, give the word when 
you will," said Karl ; *' but I confess that I heard nothing from poor 
good Clio that occasioned me any feeling of alarm, though part of it 
certainly made mo very angry." ^ 

" I think differently, Karl. Clio is desperately afraid of betraying 
the secrets of her nephew, and perhaps not very clear-headed on the 
subject of the threatened inroad ; but I am quite sure she would not 
hazard the indignation of 'sister Whitlaw,' by running to warn us, as 
she called it, at this busy hour of the day, unless she knew there was 
some real cause of alarm. At any rale, we shall acquire no laurels 
by remaining ; and therefore I decidedly vole for our adopting the safer 
part of valour on the present occasion. Besides, putting ourselves and 
Colonel Dart's house and furniture out of the question, I think our 
friends Edward and Lucy had much belter be on board a steam-boat 
going to New Orleans as part of my family, than remaining here with 
nothing but their own goodness to protect them — which very goodness 
is in fact the real cause of all the ill-will they have excited." 

The result of this conversation was the despatching Lucy and Pbebe 
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to BommoD Edward wilh all spe^ to Reichland, for the porpoae of 
arraoging the manner of their immediate departure. It had been 
propel in the first instance to send Ciesar on this embassy, but Lucy 
requested to be herself the messenger. She fell doubtful as to the in-- 
viination at least of Edward to retreat thus suddenly from the scene of 
his self-imposed labours ; and though she did not believe it possible 
that he would propose her going to Europe without him, still the idea 
haunted her that he had answered only to that part of the proposal 
which regarded herself, evading to speak of his own share in it alto- 
gether. Phebe accompanied her because she knew the way-«HiDd be^ 
cause fthe too had busikiess in the forest of her own. 
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GtiEATir were the destinies of these two young girls changed sftiee 
last they walked together through the dark solitudes of that forest. 
They had then neither of them overseen Reichland, and had nomoro 
hope or chance of being borne across the ocean to that other world 
Which was thought of with a sense of ragtie mystery by the one, and 
the hopeless longing of an imprisoned spirit by the other, than the old 
trees that waved above their heads. 

Now they were both anticipating this strange transition ; and though 
with widely different feelings, it was perhaps with equal delight. In 
both it seemed as if the sorrows that had too deeply stained their young 
lives were about to be quitted for ever ; and Phebe, in addition to the 
#xquisite feeling of enjoyment which the prospect of novelty ever ex- 
eitesin the young, had the additional joy of knowing that she was about 
to leave her hereditary chain behind her — that her dear C&sar would 
do so too— and what if possible is dearer still to the bosom of a female 
slave, she should not, if she gave birth lo children, give them at the 
same lime the galling yoke of eternal thraldom. 

Yet, with all these happy thoughts, the actual feelings of both were 
far from gay. The white and the black girl had each a sorrow at her 
heart. Lucy feared for her brother, she hardly knew what danger or 
what suffering; but she could not think of him as he had appeared 
the night before — so pale, so woe-begone — so tenderly anxious for 
her, so mournfully indifferent for himself, without feeling most sadly 
sure that his heart was not at peace within him, and that he nourished 
some hidden sorrow of even darker dye Oian Ifaos^ they had hitherto 
so e^Hy shared together. 
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While sarrounded by the happy Steinmarks, all of them leemiBg la 
forget their own separate causes of joy, in order to make common cause 
with her in the general delight of sailing forth upon the bright aammer 
ocean, with sorrow behind and hope before them-^iwliife still in the 
midst of such a circle Lucy had no leisure to be sadi «"BQt now, with 
the faithful and sympathising Phebe by her side, the thottghts that she 
had felt It her duty to check in the happy circle at Reichland seemed to 
come back upon her with redoubled force, as if to avenge themseWea^ 
like Goriolanus, for having been banished. 

Phebe, as she walked silently half a step behind her former mistresi, 
felt her bosom heave and her eyes overflow as she remembered that 
she was going to see her mother and her little sisters for the last time. 
This natural sorrow, too, had not much to combat it as long as Phebe 
was within the influence of Caesar and Of Reichland ; but the forest had 
not fully closed them round and hid them from the reproachful glances 
of kind eyes for many minutes before Lucy heard the deep sob of un^ 
controllable emotion from her companion. 

She turned round, and alTectionately taking her band, said, in that 
voice of genuine feeling which heals sorrow more than the most 
reasonable consolation that was ever uttered, " My poor Phe^e, I 
know why you are weeping— and weep you must, poor girl, and your 
good mother too, for the pang of separation must be terrible." 

•* Miss Lucy," said Phebe, trying to check her tears that she might 
speak intelligibly, '' will you ask Master Edward for me whether it is 
a sin to go t— -I sometimes think it must be.--«How shall I bear to be 
so very happy and free too, and my husband free, and to know all the 
time that my poor mother is ever and always to be a slave, and flogged 
too, if that wicked Whitlaw, or any other of the white masters, chdose 
to say it! And think. Miss Lucy, of the poor little girls too I— Sally 
is such a smart little thing !-— •suppose she should take the fancy of 
one of those sinful men, and I safe and free, and yet unable to help 
them r 

** It is a cruel thought, my poor Phebe," repKedher pitying friend ; 
'* but you must remember, and Edward, I am sure, will tell you so, 
that were you to sacrifice your happy hopes and remain in slavery 
yourself for ever, you could not benefit them by it." 

"But they would not have to think day by day of the shocking dif- 
ference, Miss Lucy. And they would see me too, and that would 
comfort them." 

" It would comfort them more, Phebe, to know thai you were 
happy. And who knows but the time may come that you may help 
them? You and your husband will have wage»-^you have kind 
friends to help you, and who knows, Phebe, but that you may be one 
day able to purchase their freedom? Such things have been done, I 
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koow ; and it ever I should earn money of my own, or Edward 
either, he sure we would help you in it." 

" Oh, what words you speak now, Miss Lucy \" cried Phebe in an 
ecstasy. ** Aj^/such things ever done — and by poor blacks who have 
once been slaves t)iemselves, Miss Lucy T 

'* I have heard so, Phebe."/ 

** Then there must be hope (hat we may do it: for had ever girl a 
husband that would do more for her ?-— or masters so kind and gene- 
rous ?'-or a mother and two little sisters who had less black wicked- 
ness in them to be ashamed of? — And may I tell mother, Miss Lucy, 
that such a thing is possible V* 

''You may tell her Ihat I think so, Phebe ; but that it must be the 
work of years and patience. " 

In talk such as this a mile or two was easily beguiled ; and some 
time before Fox's clearing was in sight, Lucy saw her brother walking 
at a little distance under the trees beside the path. 

" There is Edward !*' she exclaimed joyfully: ** how lucky that 
we did not miss him I — Now, Phebe, you had better hasten on to your 
poor mother. Tell her (hat if possible I will see her before I go ; but I 
cannot promise it, for we must not be seen with the slaves : and tell her 
too that I shall never forget her long and faithful service — and that if 
such power should be ever mine, I will redeem her and her Utile girls 
from bondage." 

With such cheering words as these (o carry with her, Phebe no 
longer feared to meet her mother, and with restored spirits continued 
her walk towards the laundry hut ; while Lucy left the path to join 
her brother, who had not yet perceived her. 

In a few minutes, however, the noise she made in approaching roused 
him from his deep reverie, and he raised hiis head and saw her. It 
was with a smile of alTeclionate pleasure that he hastened forward to 
meet her; and Lucy was so cheered by it, that she almost forgot her 
gloomy forebodings, and spoke to him of their immediate departure 
with joy and gladness. 

The sound seemed uncongenial to his spirits, for he turned away his 
head and sighed heavily ; but in the next moment, making an efTartto 
conquer his ill-timed gloom, he himself resumed the subject, saying, 

Do you think, Lucy, they will be able to go before Sunday ?" 
Oh yes, I think sol Almost everything will be ready by Friday 
evening, and on Saturday Mr. Steinmark's light waggon will set off at 
four o'clock in the morning to take us all. We shall get to Natchez, 
they say, about eight ; and at nine or ten a steam-boat is expected to 
be at ihe wharf for New Orleans. Does it not seem like a dream, 
dearest Edward, that after all our misery — yes, and at the very mo- 
ment when it was worse than ever — ^we, you and I, dear Edward, 
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who have so oftou talked of Europe till our hearts were sick with 
longing for it, should thus set off to visit it? — ^Is not this like a dream — 
a most delicious dream?" 

'* A dream, indeed ! — And the waking, Lucy ? Are you not afraid?— 
do you not feel it possible that disappointment may await you ?" 

** That I may not find everything so fine as I suppose it, Edward ?-» 
do you mean Ihat? It is very possible, certainly. My thoughts do 
gallop, I know, when hope and fancy drive them. But, at least, 
Edward, we shall see no slavery; we shall hear no hymns of free- 
dom, that ' keep promise to the ear, and break it to the sense ;' nor 
shall we ever again, I trust, be where the Word of God is doled out 
to men of one complexion, but declared contraband and illegal to those 
of another.'* > ^ 

" These are goodly and godly hopes, my Lucy," answered Edward 
with a smile, " and may you find them all realized. Hut, my poor 
girl, you must long remain, I fear, under a heavy load of debt to our 
kind friends : I have never neglected our school, Lucy, but I have 
not one quarter enough, I fear, to pay your passage to Europe." 

''Why do you talk of mp debt and my passage, Edward ? Why do 
you not say our, as you used to do of all that concerned us?" 

'' My de^r, dear sister I" began Edward wilh ominous solemnity, 
"how shall I answer you? That every day you live you become 
dearer to me is most simply true ; and yet 1 am obliged to act almost 
as if I loved you not. Lucy, my duty is here." 

"Then so is mine too, Edward!" cried Lucy, interrupting him. 
'* Where you dwell, there will I dwell alsol" 

Edward Bligh wept like a woman, and for a minute neither of them 
spoke; but he restrained himself, and assuming a tone of composure 
very foreign to his feelings, said> ** Did you know, my beloved Lucy, 
how grievously you torture me — could you guess how greatly you 
increiase the load of sorrow which it has pleased Heaven that I should 
bear, you would not say so." 

"What would you have me say?" replied the. sufibring girl. 
" Would you have me tell you, that if you will not go with me, I 
will go without you? Would you have me say, that such is my love 
for frfends of yesterday, that I am ready for their sakes to leave you, 
Edward — leave you for ever! — Oh, do not ask it of me 1" 

" I value as I ought the love that makes you speak thus, Lucy. I 
know your holy and most pure sincerity ; but I must pay a dreadful 
price for it, if it must make me struggle against my conscience, my 
wishes, and my will, to prove myself not ungrateful." 

'* Do not speak so harshly— K>h, do not, Edward I It cannot be from 
your heart, I know it is not ; and you only take this cruel tone to driv9 
me to what you think will make my happiness. Now let us make a 

to 
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tompibaiisB. I Will ilot again wA pou to try new itoiids Ibr whl«h 
you have do relifth, and you must: not ask me to ieaire you. — Agt^e^ T' 
she added, holding out her hand wilh a smile ; *' is it not agreed, Ed- 
ward ? — And now let us never talk of seeing Europe naore/' 

The voice that uttered this had set alratte of afiiBclationinft, nor had 
4b^ (leart fliat conceited it. Pifre and holy; as her unhappy brother 
said, was the aincerity af Luey Btigh { but her words were only the 
more painful to Edward from hh knowing theirtruih so well : for alls ! 
her love could not heal the sorrow — the hopeless melancholy that 
welgiied him to the dust. It was not his wild, fervent, unrequited 
love for Lolte Steinmark which had madd him thus ; nor was it the 
loss of fortune, of station, and of friends ; nor yet the remembrance, 
though it was ever vividly before him, of his noble-mifkded Htseril 
father dying in abject poverty ; nor the blighted prospectt of his inno- 
eent, lovely, and loving sister ; nor the visible worthlessness of his oWa 
abortive efforts to aid the wretched people for whose benefit he would 
willingly have sacrificed his life : hut it was all these together, press* 
ing upon a nature too sensitive to bear the slightest item of ih^ list 
without sinking uikder it, and too disinterested in its etalted affections 
to permit itself the consolation of expressing Its ihisery, or asking 
from the few who loved him the aympathy it would have been almost 
•p))ressive to him to find. 

There was no healihCulil^ss tn this state otVnitid ; not was it fn |fcd 
power of any human being to heal it. It was perhsps the conscious** 
ness of this which made the true devotion of poor Lucy seem of so 
litlle value. Take from hlfn his hopeless love, which had seemed to 
seize upon hts senses as if to fulfil the destiny which doomed hina to 
taste of every mortal pang, ai^ her history was as fuTl of woe as his 
own. But though she had heat before tt at times almost as despair-^ 
ingly as he himself had done, there was an elastic spirit withiti het 
which rose at the first touch of hope, and a truBtlng tenderness of heiart 
which made the balm of affection sink into her soul, wkhout the alloy 
of any fear fest it might harm the giver. 

A silence of some minutes followed Lucy's o€er of compromise, ^od 
then her brother answered it by warmly expressing the gratitude he 
felt for her affection. ** There must be a compromise between us, 
Lucy," he added, "but not quite of the important hd^re that you 
propose : it shall not involve the going or not going to Europo, but 
only the day of departure from hence. As it coneems linyself, I must 
stay here tiH after Sunday, Lucy ; but do not, if I agree to follow you 
to New Orleans afterwards-nlo not put me ia the embarr assitig posi^ 
tion of making oar kind friends alter the day of their departure. They 
catinot, you know, expeot to find a vessel ready Id sirii the moment 
they arrive there, and I shall have quite tln^ enotifgh to jom tJi^.'* 



.^ 
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"Very well, Edward, — I agree to this willingly; and if you make 
this short delay the only condition you annex to going with us, think 
you that I willnotiioso joyfully? The Sleinmark family then shall 
set oCT Saturday morning, as they propose. He has sold the place 
and everything bfelonging to it, you see, to Colonel Dart; and having 
already received payment, he is anxious to lessen the obligation of 
remaining in it as much as possible. You and I cad follow on Monday, 
by one of the same vehicles as that which conveyed me the first time 
to Natchez." 

** No, Lucy, that is not part of your agreement. You must go on 
Saturday with them, and I will follow alone." 

Lucy Bligh would have found it very difficult to explain the efTect 
these words produced on her; for she would hardly have ventured to 
say, that, simple as they were, they rung on her ear like the hoarse 
warning of evil. What indeed could she fear? The principles of 
Edward were far too sincere and too deeply religious to justify the 
idea (hat any thought of self-destruction had taken possession of him; 
Jdt why should he wish for this unmeaning and solitary delay? She 
had not courage to ask him, but recovering from the sort of shudder 
which ran over her limbs as he spoke, she answered cheerfully, 

" Very well, Edward ; I dare say the family will arrange all (hat 
very easily — they are too kind to make unnecessary ditficullics. And 
now, shall we not return to Reichland together?" 

"I am not fit for society to-day, Lucy: perhaps I shall see you 
to-morrow." 

"May I dot stay with you, Edward? I fear you are unwell,-^ 
and indeed I do not like to leave you." 

"Well then, my love, you shall slay with me," said Edward, 
embracing her; "and for the two days which will intervene before 
your departure, I own I should prefer your staying here. I know it 
is a sacrifice ; but I will not scruplle to accept it from you, Lucy." 

"That is my own dear Edward again!" cried the affeclionale girl, 
really and truly delighted at the arrangement, which nevertheless 
took her from a very happy scene. Phebe, with traces of many 
"natural tears" upon her heavy eyelids, called at Fox's c'*aring on 
her way back, and took Lucy's message, which was to say, (hat her 
brother not being quite well, she had settled to remain with him till 
Friday, when, if he were better, she would walk over to Reichland 
and settle about the manner of their going. 

In delivering this message, Phebe had not failed to mention that 
Master Edward looked very sad, and seemed almost to wish thai Miss 
Lucy would leave him quite alone again. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

The first touch of the nearest Choctaw's finger upon his rifle had 
gent Jonathan Jefferson Whillaw back into the forest with a rapidity 
that might almost rival that of the ball which he more than half ex- 
pected to hear whistling after him. 

As he drew near Natchez on his return from his unprofitable ex-* 
.pedition, he -descried Hogstown and Smith, wlio had already met aod 
joined their lamentations on the escape of Lucy, lie hailed them, and 
communicated the disagreeable intelligence that he had seen the 
runaway, but in a situalion that precluded the possibility of taking 
her ; and a chorus*of maledictions was uttered by the trio upon the 
infamous license granted to the savages which permitted them to carry 
arms. 

It was now clear th^t the young preacher of whom they were so 
anxious to make prey would receive such timely warning from his 
sister, as would naturally prevent his assembling his black congrega- 
tion on the following Sunday. 

** You may say that," said Smith to Whillaw; in answer to this 
observation : *' he* 11 be too cunning to show his nose out on that night, 
at any rate." 

**.! dubiate a bit about that," observed Hogstown; ** I don't say 
that it isn't likely neither ; but I haven't forgotten my talk with the 
chap in the market-place here. He's as quiet as you will, and could 
stand still a spell, and hear, but say nothing; but he'd that in his eye 
that says ' try me^* and if that slip of a lad has made up his mind to 
pray on the Sabbath night with the niggers, on the Sabbath night with 
the niggers he'll pray." 

** What, when he knows that we shall be down upon him with 
Lynch-law, and Stale-law, and all the laws in the land?" responded 
Smith incredulously. 

" Why, you jest see," said Hogstown, ** what a near heat it will 
be 'twixl his wit and our wit. We think he won't be there, 'cause 
he'll expect we'll nab him ; and he'll think, maybe, that we won't be 
there, 'cause we know that he'll expect us. So 'tis jest the turn of a 
hair whiph way's most likeliest to be right." 

'* Thai's what 'tis to be Yankee," retorted Smith, laughing. ** We 
Southerners should take a long spell to think, before we came over it 
so fine as that. However, Hogstown. 'twouldn't do, my man, to rouse 
up Lynch-law for nothing. Your guess may be right, or your guess 
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may be wrong; and if we was to rouse our Nalchez-under-hill men to 
dolheir duly upon (he canter, and lead Ihem out at dead of night into 
IheToresl, when they'd ralhcr be amusing themselves elsewhere, and 
then let 'em find nothing but you and I and the trees, I'would never 
answer. They'd gel no reward from none of the planters that always 
behave handsome when work's been done; and, maybe, we should 
find it d — r'— n difficult to bring 'em together again; and if they're 
cold on the job, we're stumpt outright." 

*' Mr. Smith, sir, you're a gentleman as deserves to' be listened to, 
if you spoke from July to eternity. What you say is worth a dollar a 
word, and cheap too. But I expect, sir, we might take a middle 
course — neither altogether neglecting our duty and giving the varment 
a chance of herding together, the black beetles, without being cotched, 
and yet not weakening our effective for nothing, as the general would 
say, by bringing 'era out, when wd are not that ^ure there'll be any 
work to do. I guess, gentlemen, that we ought so to conduct, as to 
avoid bolh the one damage and the t'other." 

" You're first-rate, Hogstown, by G— d ! And how is it to be done, 
eh r 

"Why it's not that difficult neither, I should say, Mr. Smith, 
begging your pardon if I dilTer. My judgment would be for one, two, 
three, or more of us as hoive got the business at heart, and would be 
ready to watch for a spell without hope of fee or reward, but for the 
alone love of the cause ; — I' say some few such as that ought by rights 
to rest themselves, with a cigar in their mouth for comfort, jest at that 
spot, Mr. Smith, that you heard the black follow map out to his miss. 
'Tiseasy enough hiding in sut;h a place and such an hour ; and so we 
might see and hear all, and bear witness of something, if something 
there is ; and if not, why we can but go back as we came, and no harm 
done." 

'* He's right, Smith," said Whitlaw; *' that's the way to fix 'em. 
And there's another reason still, I can tell ye, why it wouldn't do to 
come down upon 'em at the meeting with the Lynchers; and Fll tell 
you what it is in no time. Them Steinmarks won't be there, as we 
ought to make an example of, — and the niggers will, whose lives must 
be looked after for lucre, if not for love. So let us mark down our 
preacher, and then follow him, the day after maybe, to the German's, 
where I expect they're all likely enough to bo found flocking together 
like birds of a feather as they are ; and then would-be the time to let 
(ly at 'em. My old colonel intends to higgle a little, I guess, wilh the 
Dutch fellow about his estate; and a capital bit it is, and we'll get a 
bargain after all. depend upon it. But 'tis plain to me that if we don't 
look sharp, Mr. Smith, we^hall lose our example, for they're all taking 
fright, you see, and will be off together in no time. I haven't been 
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,able to see my colonel for a minute at a time (bese two daya; but I 
shall charge him to have nothing to do with the. house, and then our 
folks may have license to burn, rob, slay, or what they will; aod my 
fallier will take care that we shall know when they're to start." 

'f Well, gentlemen, " said Mr. Smith, ** it is clear that we cao't be 
in better' hands. Private and public feelings seem to unite to exeitf 
your zeal; and I can only say, that as I ownihree hundred and ten 
niggers myself, I expect you havQ no reason to doubt of my willingness 
to help. — Perhaps, Mr. Whitlaw, it might be as well to ha\t a few 
handbills prepared, to stick aboi^t at Natchez-'under-hill ;— "His as, weU 
Ihat the mind of the people should be prepared. 

** 'Tis you, Hogstown, as mtist do that, I expect,*' observed Whitlaw; 
" and we'd better meet at Sanders's to^morow night, and gQt a bit of 
supper together in a private room ; and then we can have a look at 
your handbills, Hogstown, and settle, maybe, iinally what's to b% 
done Sunday night. I expect I may be able myself to pick up some-!' 
thing among our own gangs that may be useful; and if t do, I can 
make it known to you then and there." 

This proposal was agreed to, and the triumvirate separated. 

Whitlaw's first card, as in duty bound, was to visit the colonel; 
and as he had inquired for him before starting in pursuit of Lucy«aod 
been told that he was in a pretty copirortable fix in bis arm-chair, and 
that the doctor expected he was better, he was a good deal startled 
when the bUck valet^ told hia> that '' massa was roaring n^ad wid 
g;ripcs," and that *' God-A'mighty only knowed what to do wid him, 
for the doctor was stumped." 

Whitlaw hastened to his room, where he found him in bed, aod in 
truth in a very deplorable condition. Inflammation had taken place, 
and a mortification was expected to follow ; but no one had yet been. 
there of sufficient courage to tell the dying rtian of his danger. No 
sooner was Whitlaw informed of it, however, than his active and in- 
telligent spirit suggested to him what was proper to be done. His 
first care was to summon a lawyer, whom he deposited snugly in one 
of the sitting-rooms, with plunicake, iced water, and whisky, where- 
with to amuse himself. He next procured the altendanci^ of two w hite 
overseers, who, if wanted, could write their names; and having placed 
them in another room with a bottle of rum and a couple of glasses, he 
returned to the suffering colonel. 

The physician was with him, and after thQ examioatiop of a few 
minutes, attended Whitlaw into another room. 

** It's all over with the colonel, I expect, doctor ?" said Whitlaw 
with very proper solemnity. 

*' I calculate he qan't last the day, sir," was the reply ; *'or at any 
rate he'll never see the morning light again, Mr. Whitlaw. These 
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cetnplaiiiti, tir, go a pami ia Ihte coumify Ibal laosUj bfiatd time, se'l 
it jia short as you wilK -' 

** But I guessi 'do6tor» that ho won't keep on this fashion to the last 1 
He'll COfBe to, a Htlle, won't he, and be more reasonable-like before 
he goes?'' 

'^ I calculate that it's possible he may, Mr. Whitlaw; and so, sir, if 
there is any business to be don^, which is your niaaD{ng, I expect, I 
advocate your watching without much relaxity of aUention. When 
you eateh him quiet for a ^ell, get him to swallow a mouthful of rum , 
and repeat the dose as yau see hci wants it, till aoch time as he may be 
left in peace without iocohvenieBce.*-Good day, Mr. Whitlaw, sir,*— 
Fll look in again as I ride back ;-t-n]y cab is waiting for me, 1 expect, 
and I've got to ride as far as Mount 9ion." 

Whitlaw looked at the patient, and saw that as yet he was anything 
but f ufet ; be therefore ventured to relire for a few moments to re-* 
fresh himself, and then returned to thesii^ ehamber, attended by one. 
negro, carrying run^ and a small glass, and another with all the imple* 
ments necessary for writing. Thus prepared, the confidential clerk 
seated himself where he could watch the sick man without being seen 
by him; for the appeals of the poor ^flerer to every one within 
reach for the succour which no one coukl give, was an annoyance to 
which even the philqsophy of my hero eould not render him entirely 
insensfbte. 

This very anxious attendanee continued for about two hours without 
any visible change in the eondition of the eojonel ; but at the end of that 
time his complainingB began to cease, and he gradually sank into si- 
lence, and something approaching apaihy. 

Whitlaw drew near and contrived lo make faim swallow the pre- 
scribed cordial. The dying man opened his eyes and attempted to 
speak to him. It was evifleiit ho knew li^m, but equally evident th^t 
he had n6t strength to articulate. The confidential clerk poured otit 
another glass of rum, and the patient again submitted to the dose, and 
with excellent efTeot, for in a mrirate or two he half raised himself in 
the bed md said quite distinctly— > 

*' Where (ho devil hafe you been, Wkidow t " 

''Engaged in your service, my dear sir," replied the young man, 
arranging Ihe bodelothea and the pHlow with an afr of affectionate as- 
siduity; ''engaged in a way that will, I trust, spare you all farther 
trouble OH the score of insarrection, or any thing of that kind." 

" That's well, Whitlaw.-^And I wanted to tell you about my pur- 
Aase.— I've got it all, and paid down ready-money top ; but it's a 
capital purchase, and will turn out un-ac-count-a-ble pro-fit-a-ble." 

The last words being pronouoeed with considerable languor, and 
•ven difficulty, a third glass of ruih was presented, which was this time 
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taken eagerly by Ihe colonel, and its effect immediately made mani- 
fest by so active an attempt at renewing the conversation, that Whit- 
law deemed it prudent to check so idle a waste of very precious breath, 
saying — " Hy dearColonel, I'm not altogether easy about you — though 
now you're out of pain there's good hope that all will go right ; only 
your strength must be kept up by cordials, the doctor says, and you 
kept quiet, except aa to any matter of business that you may have to 
fix." 

''Business, Whitlaw? How the devil can I be doing business ? 
Not but I feel elegant easy too ; but I expect I should be as weajn as a 
sick puppy if I were to stir. What business do you think I could do ? 
I couldn't keep my eyes open* for two minutes together, to see a nig— 
ger flogged, if he'd been caught at insurrection before my face." 

'' No, no, my dear sir, — no such sort of business as that ; thai your 
faithful friends can do for you; but no^man can be sick. Colonel 
Dart, without wishing to settle his. affairs, I expect." 

** Settle? — what? — make my will, d'ye mean? Why the devil 
should I make my will? — rm not going to die, WhillaWi am I ?" 

*' Heaven forbid, my dearest colonel, that at such a moment as this 
the country should lose you I Never were such principles and your 
influence so much wanted I — But Dr. Thomas says, that though the 
appearances are very particularly favourable at present, -th^re is jest 
enough possibility of a relapse — though no probability of it, — but jest, 
as he says, enough possibility to make it advisable, if in case the, law 
wouldn't dispose of your property jest as you would have it go — to 
make it adviSjable for you to leave it your own way instead." 

The sick man groaned heavily and,answered.not a word. 

The rum-bottle, ever close at hand, was again seized, and again was 
the dram administered to the dying colonel. 

** Am I dying, Whitlaw ? " said he solemnly, and as if rousing all 
Ills strength to hear the answer. 

" My dear colonel, no," replied the anxious sycophant ; ** but the 
doctor says he knows you've no reason to love your nephew overmuch, 
and so ho thought that it might help to make you quiet and easy, per- 
haps, if you knew for certain that he'd never get what he never helped 
to make." 

* * My nephew ?— where is my nephew ? " said the colonel with very 
alarming incoherence. 

*' Thank God, sir, he is not near you, nor likely to be. What was 
it he said you was like, sir, the last time you had him here? Don't 
you remember my overhearing him joking with one of the nigger>girls 
about you?" 

''DonU I?" cried the colonel, starling up in bed, rum and rage 
uniting to rouse the expiring lamp. *' I expect I do, Whitlaw. You 
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heard him say to that wench that he knew Fd a fancy for, that I was 
like a blighted tomato, gelling roUen before it was ripe,> — ^wasn't that 
it ?, Curse me if ever I forget it ! " 

'' Yes, Jhose were the words, my^dear colonel : and yet that's the 
man that will have every cent of your pro|ierty, estates, slaves, money 
and all, if any unexpected accident should happen to you before you've 
made a will." 

"I'll be d — d if he shall!" exclaimed the stammering colonel. 
"Send for a lawyer, d'ye hear, Whitlaw? Never mind giving me 
more rum now — I expect I've had enough; and 'tis your own work 
you'll be doing, I guess, if you bring me a lawyer." 

The lawyer was instantly summoned to the room, and the twoover- 
seers ordered lo he in waiting on the outside of it. By tlie time this was 
done, the colonel appeared sleepy, and so greatly inclined to repose 
himself that Whillaw feared lest the prize so nearly wilhin his grasp 
should even yet escape him. It was with difficulty that the inspiring 
cordial was now forced wilhin his lips; but by the help of something 
approaching to gentle violence this was effected, and sufficient life re- 
sulted from it to enable him to pronounce the words, " I give all I 
die possessed of, freehold, leasehold, and personal, to Jonathan Jeffer- 
son Whillaw, for his sole use and benefft." Hardly were (he words 
uttered, than the two men who were to witness the signature were 
hrought in. The lawyer, who saw that he should never be paid for 
the will if he delayed to complete it, wrote the enormous bequest with all 
technical correctness and with a (lying pen. Whitlaw raised his patron 
in his arms; the document was laid before him, the pen put into his 
clammy Ongers, another {spoonful of rum forced into his mouth, and 
the name of George Washington Dart scrawled in nearly illegible 
characters upon the paper. In another, moment it was duly witnessed; 
and the next, my hero stood, the richest man in Louisiana, before the 
ghastly corpse of his benefactor. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

It was certainly a proof either of a very strong mind, or of t very 
strong feeling of hatred, that Ibis vast change in the condition of Whitlaw 
did not make him forget the object he had in view for Sunday night. 
Neither did he in the slightest degree neglect the means by which be 
hoped to ensure his success. Before this important event happened to him' 
he had decided upon consulting Juno, and his purpose remained una]- 
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towd, Iboogb, instead of a pitifal elerk with aialavr <* tlve hm&T%i 
dollars a year, he would now stand befote her /not only at her kgal 
master and owner, but as the legal master and owner also of five 
kMdrrd of her fellows, and of all the load of wealth which Ibey had 
most of them passed their lives in augmenting. 

Soeh news as this flies fast ; and when the new great inan entered 
at daybreak the hovel of the old woman, she already knew that ka 
was her master. 

Considering the feeling that rankled in her heart against him, it 
night have been supposed that this iBfelligenee would have been ra^ 
Iher painful than pleasing to her. Bat, for some reaaoa or other, it was 
not SO) and it was with joV as sincere as that which swelled his eWn 
bosom that sheeongratolated him on his great change of fortune. 

*• I thought it would please you, Juno," said be, with infinite ooih 
4eaoenslon; '* because it was your own prophecy. Don't you remen^ 
ber, Juno, jest before I set off for New Orlines, what yoq put it all i» 
Aymes about my flying high r 

" I rerarember every word of it, maater," replied Jono; ** aii4 Fni 
glad it's all likely to come true so soo», or maybe I should doI Ihe to 

800 ffC. 

♦' Oh f you'll see more yet, old woman — ^here's money tow Iho 
good luck ^our words brought with 'em, and now tell me bovo sooq 
I shall get into the senate— that is, after I'vq done sat my time n 
congress t" 

Juno fixed her eye^ upon the ground for a moment, and perhaps wai 
trying (o string into doggrel rhyme, as she was wont to do, the words 
she iMended to utter ; but if so, she probably foiHid the gift had left 
her, and that she must conjure fools into her circle by other noant, 
for after some short delay she shook her l>ead and replied, 

'' I will tell you (he day and the hour in one week from this day.^Mii 
But this I will tell you, now : Master of all though you be, your for« 
tune, such as I saw it when I spoke my prophecy, is not yet all come 
to pass — but it shall I — and then you will again remember the words 
ofJnnp!" 

The rich man smiled upon the miserable old woman with increased 
henigm'ty, and said — 

** Thankye, Juno— your word always brings luck, and now I wapt 
it^tyi anolher point. You've given many hinls,.you know, to the 
poor colonel that's gone, that mischief was brewing anqrong the slaves 
—and that's come true too, like everything else. Now yon miist kao# . 
that I and some friends with me have found out tft a eurfoiie way 
enough, that there's to be an unlawful praying and preaohing with the 
black people in the forest on Sunday night ; and one as we'te loog bad 
bur eyes upon, as no friend to the cause of good order, and the proa* 
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perity of the Stsite, Juno, is to be Ihore stirring the poor ignorant souls 
op to rebellion. Novr you're up to a ihing or two,, Jiino, and you 
know that the best law to stop such work as that is Lynch-Iaw, which 
does much and says htlle ; for all the palavering in the courts does noore 
harm than good most times. However, we think that the chap Vligh, 
as the preacher's called, has had a hint of warning given him by a 
sister of his— has got a notion of what we're aboul» and I'm come now 
jest to ask your opinion whether Bligh will be at the place of meeting 
or not ; — 'cause, you see, it wouldn't do to let any body touse up the 
people and bring 'em out to the forest in the middle of the night, and 
then to balk 'em — would it?" 

'* No, master, no," replied the sibyl earnestly. ' * Do' that, and trust 
old Juno, they'll never more obey at any word that you or youn 
could give. Have you any sure knowledge, coaster, that Ibe black 
people do meet to pray V 

''Only what we heard a ypuqg nigger say to ibe gal, Bligb'i 
«sler." 

**Then listen to Juno, master! — Trust no lips that tell you tha^ 
and trust no eyes but your own. Go yourself, with me alone to placa 
you, to this place of meeting, if it ean be found. There lie concealed 
and see all. Then you will know what slaves dare do this thing, an4 
what do not ; and then all may meet with justice. For them, the 
master's will, and the master's hand will suffice;— but for their leader; 
— take care how you touch him in the midst of them ! — Remember 
your wealth and greatneiss, and do not risk your own safety for the 
sake of seizing with difficulty and danger one that may be brought to 
public justice in the lace of day. Mark your man, and when you 
know him, then set your avengers- on him ; — but not, if you listen (0 
Juno, not till after tho n&xi Sabbath night is. gone and past." 

Whitlaw did listen, and with almost devout allentipA,. to every 
word she spoke; and even after slie ceased, wailed a moment to be 
sure that she had finished. He then replied exactly as sba wished and 
expected. 

" I expect, Juno, that the wisest thing I can d^ is jesi tp take yout 
advice. Twas you foretold my fortune ; and *i\$ you, I guess, aft 
cap best show me how to keep it. So, instead of joining with Ibem 
as have no such good friends as you to counsel them, I'll tell 'emaliaA' 
the colonel's death prevents any seeing them ; and that as for the meet- 
ing, I shall have means to tell 'em more about it after next Sabba(h« 
That's what I'll do, Juno, — and I expect that's what you approve?" 

Juno assured him that if he acted thus, he would act wisely, and 
not only in conformity with her wish, but with the wishes of all those, 
whether inhabitants of earth, or air, or heaven, who watched over his 
destiny with the same care that she did. 
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'* And what most I say to Hogstown and Smith ?" said the rich 
nan, looking rather puzzled, " if they find out that after putting them 
off, 1 ment to the forest. by myself ?" 
" They will never find it out," said Juno, 

" But I don't see how Vm to help telling them, if I find Bligh there. 
For 'tis Hosstown above all that's to do the business at Natchez* 
under-hiil among the while people, to set 'em on at Steinmark's. 
Juno, I hate them people as I hate the devil, and I must have their 
house burnt over their heads before they start." 

''Must vou have their house burnt down, master ?" said Juno in a 
tone of much reverence. 

" Why, to tell you the truth, my mind is more' set upon Chat, I 
think, than even catching the parson." 

"And when they're jest ready to start," said the old woman, 
chuckling, "trilh all their goods done packed, you will-put them in 
an unhandsome fix, sure enough, master." 

Whillaw laughed too, and replied with the most' familiar jocose- 
nes$, "That's a fact; and it's a pleasure I don't mean to lose, Juno, 
for it's long since I've owed 'em a grudge, I promise ye." 

"The colonel bought the place,'I'm told/' said Juno, "just before 
he died." 

"And that's truej" replied the heir; "but not the house, I 
heard him say, poor man, the last talk of business we got together, 
that the Dutchman must get anolher chapman for his house and furni- 
ture, for he wanted nothing but the land." 

" It would be a pity that you should not see it burning I" said Juno, 
who liappened to know perfectly well, though he did not, that it was 
his own properly ; — " bul it will be diffioqlt to contrive about the time. 
-—It will be loo late after the Sabbath night; — you'd neither feel pain 
nor pleasure about it then." 
" And why not, I wonder? — ^What makes you say that, Juno f* 
The old woman started, as if roused from a reverie in which she 
had inadvertently thought aloud ; but immediately recovering herself, 
she replied, with perfect self-possession, "I mean, master, that I 
know well enough, that when great gentlefolks get a whim into their 
bead, if it is not done off at once, they will not care a cent about it 
afterwards." 

"I know what you're thinking of, Juno," said Whitlaw, again 
laughing heartily : " you're thinking of my whim about Phebe, and 
how I clean forgot it when I come back from Orlines, after you'd 
taken all that trouble about it too. But this is anolher sort of whim, 
I promise ye, and it will keep hot longer than Sunday next." 

" Well, master, you are the lord of all now, and you've only got to 
hold up your finger and jest speak a word, and you will find people 
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enough always. ready to do your pleasare, and that without any help 
from Uogstown." 

.'* I expect you're not that far wrong there, Juno ; money does give 

a man a d -Ji sight of power, — and so I expect Fll jest he still a 

spell, as you would have ra^, and see what will happen after." 

This important consultation ended, the proprietor of Paradise Plan- 
tatioq. returned to his mansion for the especial purpose.oi issuing orders 
respecting the funeral of his predecessor. 

As soon as he was gone, Juno set out upon an expedition upon 
which she had (neditated incessantly since her return from her falal 
visit to New Orleans. . It was already night, and though a southern 
summer's night is rarely very dark, there was less light in the atmo- 
sphere than usual. Juno's step too was less firm and assui:ed than 
it was wont to be. Age, which, though it liad long marked her aspect 
with the appearance of more than ordinary decrepitude, had hitherto 
seemed to havetbuched her strength both of mind and body but 
lightly, had at last fallen heavily upon her. Her movement was slow 
and painful, the wild vivacity of her rapid eye was dimmed and 
quenched, and Juno hadiilittle now beside peculiar ugliness to distin- 
guish her from any other negress of fourscore. 

The task she was about to execute led her to several widely-sepa- 
rated points of the extensive grounds; and the old bamboo that had 
hitherto served her so well in many ways was hardly stout enough 
to support the weight she threw upon it, as she stumbled along over 
the rough paths she had to tread. 

At length she reached the dwelling of one of the men who, together 
with his family, had been among the most zealous of Edward s negro 
congregation. The inhabitants of the hut were sunk in sleep when 
the old woman raised the latch and entered ; but such visits from her 
were not unusual^ and the weary negro uttered no complainings as she 
forced him to shake olT the heavy sleep that clung to him, by telling 
him that she was come to say that to which no negro .must turn an 
unwilling ear. 

*^ And what be that, mother?" said poor Titus, yawning. ^ 

"Titus!*' she replied, while the most violent emotion shook her 
trembling frame, — '* Titus! the hour is come ! That wretch, that dog, 
that Whitlaw— hewhohas taken accursed wages for the wanton shed- 
ding of your innocent blood — he who has made your heavy chain a 
thousand times more heavy still, who has made your tears his sport 
and your torture his pastime,— that man is now your master." 

"I know it, mother! — we all know it; and what then? we hab 
more lashes and more work to look for, mother ; but you do no good 
to wake me ub to talk ob it." 

** Titus, if you are a man, you will not let this villain live I Now 
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a the time te take him^^now is the appointed hour ; now^ when bis 
riches and his glories hang (hick upon liim — now tear him up root 
and branch, and throw him to the wolves and foies» that are his 
kindred." 

'*0 Lorl Lor! Jtino,«^what monstrous wiekedness is that 
you say! Is we not Christians, Juno? and what would ocr Massa 
Edward say if we did such a deed as that V 

"It is to save your master Edward's life that you must do it. The 
wretch has pledged himself within this hour to shed the blood of that 
your best and only friend-^and will you let him live ?" 

** Shed the blood of Massa Edward, Juno? No, no, he hab no 
power to do that, for God will come to help him." 

" Impious and pi^ofane!" cried Juno, on^e more inspired by the 
strength of passion — *' you shrink from the task yourself, and dare call 
00 God to help you I — He has helped you by my means, — he has given 
me power to tell you of the treason this wretch meditates against the 
spotless saint who has taught you to .|inow his name,i-»-and now you 
will see him butchered in cold blood before your eyes, rather than raise 
your coward arm to help him!** • 

** No, Juno, no, — we will not see it : and if you will only bring our 
Massa Edward to bid us do this thing, why then we'll do it, Juno." 

Baffled and disappointed where she had hoped for aid, Juno in bitter 
anger left the hut of the negro Christian, and sought to use her in- 
fluence upon another. Her success was no belter. Poor Edward, could 
he have that night witnessed how well these simple people had '' learned 
Christ," would have felt repaid for all his sufferings! 

The whole night wore away in these fruitless eflbrts to neutralize the 
effect of a faith so welcome and so healing to the hearts of those who 
suffer; and the weary,. miserable Juno crawled back to her distant 
shelter just as the overseers were driving their gangs to the fields. 

*' It must be poison then, — poison by my own hand mixed and mi- 
nistered. There will be comfort in that, but it may not bo so easy,*— 
first, I must get the drug from Natchez. — It shall be henbane, accursed 
henbane, — it is thus they poison dogs— a fitting death for him !" 

But her mind was not clear ; and though her purpose and her will 
were desperale, she had lost that quiet, cunning mastery of herself, 
which hitherto insured her success in nearly everything she undertook. 

We must leave her meditating on her fixed purpose, and turning in 
her wild and wondering brain the means by which she might hope to 
effect it, \Vhile we return to Reichland to see a little how their packing 
proceeded, and whether they were likely to depart for New Orleans at 
the appointed time. 

When Phebe returned, and instead of Lucy, delivered to the family 
the message she had sent, a very consideraMe degree ol gloom seemed 
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to fall upon the spirits of the whole family. Frederick himself was 
decidedly not the least disturbed by it. He made Phebe repeat more 
than once her very graphic description of Edward, both when they first 
watched him taking his sad and [Solitary promenade under the trees, 
and when she bad finally Idtt hfim> with Lucy seated by his side at 
their cottage door, looking ** as settled and as quiet as if she had hever 
left Mr home/' 

^^ Dettt excellent eretlurel" cried Stelnmark with -enthuslflsm--- 
'' that indeed IS *a #omao that a man Might love to lead round the 
world w&th hiiii/-*-a second Mary. Poor thing ! she did seem so very 
happy here! To-day I think we must leave them quietly togethet^^ 
fheyhave Iwea aorely tried, and, as 1 believe often happens^ the wo** 
man has shown more passive courage than the man. To-^morrow I 
will go myself and see if I cannot win our pielancholy Jaques inlo otit 
eircle. So now again to business, children. Who has remembered 
tlie dried plants? I ttrast not have them left*^nor my fossils either; 
beavy and cumlMrons though they be« " 

Karl was decidedly fixity through the whole day, and more than 
OBca asked bis bther if he did not ttiink it very likely t^at ^* his me-- 
kncholy lavfoes" would refuse to accompany them after all. 

Now this was exactly what Fredoriek did think : he had remai4[ed 
io mttdihi^-wrooglit andromanticlndependenoe of feeling in Edward, 
such almost morbid dreafd of ineurring obligation, a»d such an aban-*- 
denment of all that tke world oaHs pleasure, that the idea of his finally 
pefiisifig tgr go to Europe, beeanse he had not the means of paying his 
own and his sister's expenses, perpetually recurred to him. What 
made this idea the morp painful to him was the very strong suspicion' 
be entertained that his stinatioiH and that of poor Lucy too, was fufl of 
danger. Insult had already been heaped upon him, aud judging from 
irlial had happened elsewhere, k was highly probairie that injury would 
follow. 

With these (oeKwgs he s^ «ff npem hirs benevole(»t expedttievi the 
fellowifig dnyvdelemined not to let any idle ceremony or w^M of open 
speaking tm his own part interfere with the object he had id view. 
Karl was very desirons ^ aeoompanying him ; but Ihe gentle pMto- 
sopher remaltaed firm in bis refusal, being determined, if n^dfui, to 
vse a tone of renfiewtrance with the too sensitive Edward, wMcli the 
presttMe of asothor might render «nneeessarily painfal. ' 
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CHAPTER XUX. 

Seated exactly as Phebe had left them, Lucy plying her needle, and 
Edward with a volume in his haod, which, however, be read not — she 
talking with 4ha( subdued cheerfulness which hoped to animate yet 
feared to wound her melancholy brother; and he, listening as a man 
might do who fondly, loved the speaker, but had no share in Ihe subject 
of which she conversed ; — it was thus that Frederick Sleinmark, having 
skilfully and successfully followed Phebe^s instructions as to (he route 
he should take, foundahe pair he sought. 

Lucy uttered an exclamation of joy, and sprang forward to meet him. 
Edward coloured with a feeling which, if he could have dispassionaleW 
and wilh perfect reason weighed and judged his actions, might have 
taught him to doubt their wisdom at least, if not (heir purity. If thus 
withdrawing l^imself from the friendly hand that sought to save him, 
and separating with a violence thai threatened to destroy them both, the 
destinies of his orphan sister from his own — if these things had been 
wholly good and wholly wise, Edward Bligh would not have blushed 
as the mild eye of Frederick Sieinmark rested on him. 

Edward did not,— alas I he could not, reason thus himself; but his 
friend did, and a smile that spoke hope of success over feelings of whicd 
the aniiable owner was visibly ashamed lighted up his countenance as 
he sal down between the brother and sister. 

" Edward, you know what I am come for — I see that in your face, 
80 one portion of my discourse may be spared ;— and I see, too, (bat you 
would npt be very sorry were I to spare you the remainder also ; but 
this I cannot do — unless, indeed, you will lay down your arms at once, 
and consent to march out of your garrison wilh all the honours of war?" 

** Bo not, my kind friend, seek to draw me from this humble shelter 
now. You know not — you cannot know the deep and solemn thoughts 
which are at work within me. It is my duty to listen to them, and I 
even doubt whether — having, through your goodness, the power of 
giving her a better home — I am not wrong in letting ray sister — though 
she alone of the whole world can faintly and distantly comprehend a 
part of what passses in my heart, — I doubt, Mr. Sieinmark, if I am not 
wrong even in letting Lucy stay with me." 

** You are indeed! — and I rejoice to find that on that point you now 
seem able to reason juslly, Edward : I only wish that you had strength 
of mind and firmness of character sufficient to enable you to act ac- 
cordingly. But this, my poor friend, it is evident you have not, or 
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you would not suffer (his dear girl, who, though she has not yet counted 
twenly years, has tasted more real sorrow than is usualfy awarded (o 
the innocent as their mortal burden for a whole life; — you would not 
in that case, Edward, suffer her to turn from the warm affection of a 
family, who are able and willing to protect and cherish her, back to 
the misery and desolation that it is your capricious and diseased taste 
to prefer." 

It might be difficult to say whether Edward or Lucy were the most 
astonished at this address. Yet their feelings upon it were wholly dif- 
ferent. Lucy believed in the sincerity and humility of her heart that 
the flattering welcome she had met at Reichland proceeded from no 
claims of her own upon their kindness or good liking, but solely from 
the love and reverence which they bore to her unfortunate but ad- 
mirable brother. In addition, however, to the astonishment which 
arose from the individual affection expressed for herself, she was at 
least equally surprised at the tone of strong though friendly censure 
assumed by Mr. Steinmark in speaking of Edward's distaste for all so- 
ciety, and his melancholy clinging to the sadness that had crushed him. 
There was no mixture of selfishness in the anxiety with which she 
watched the effect of this on his countenance, nor in the hope that 
fluttered at her heart as she at length read there an ingenuous acknow- 
ledgment that his monilor w*as right. 

The first emotion, indeed, which this address produced on Edward 
was, like that of his sister, extreme surprise. He was fully aware of 
having inspired a most benevolent and kindly feeling in the generous 
heart of Frederick Steinmark, but till now had no idea that he held 
such a place there as should in^ire the paternal interest which this 
strong reproof manifested. The manner iu which this reproof affected 
him — the grateful, and even the gratified emotion with which he listened 
to words apparently so harsh, showed plainly what the generous nature 
was, which sorrow and over-wrought enthusiasm had so sadly 
marred. 

" My dear and most true friend!" exclaimed Edward, rising from 
bis seat and taking the extended hand of Steinmark, '' you have indeed 
conquered me, and, with the exception of one trifling wilfulness that 
still clings to my heart, I promise to do all that you would have me." 

'*Tiien you are indeed the man I thought you were when I first 
offered you my friendship. For {\\q* trifling wil/ulneaa,' we shall 
find lime to talk of it hereafter; but the first use I make of the power 
you have given me is to command you both instantly to set to work to 
get all things ready for your voyage. Caesar shall be here with Karl's 
little cart in an hour or two, to convey your packages to Reichland ; 
and Karl himself shall follow to escort you home — home, my dear 
children, to my heart and house. You ought to thank me, Edward, 

fi 
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for not briogiog him with me, us hq imr^ m^ r^^m^fi&l that I 
would do; but I knew Ibat I \ya9 very apgrif. ^ui Ul4t ( pbpuld mo14 
you hcarlily, aod I did pot lliinl^ i( quite fdir that APybody but hwf 
should overhear it/' 

Jestingly as tbis waf fii<|, JU thon^tlg) aQ4 pbfcrvant kiodqew was 
like balm iq the wouod§(} ^i^d ^cosiliye fi(}w9r4> 91)4 bo resplved. let 
it cost him what it would, to endure the sight ofSigismond'd biiiptqeia 

1^ jfljopt Qying fjrpip U,-TH*y, ^^m to welcpwe it a» » peq^opo for 
having ^uflered aq Q^rti^-boro j^asaiqn tp Qiix iljK^f fp bis l&ui vitb bis 
tbotigbl^ofhpayeq. 

(.Mpy's joy at )»'itpp8^ipg (bQ bppigii effects p( tbo good mao'i ^o- 
flpenee )^9s jq prpppriioo tp tbp Imavy N^pigbt, dlisost amQUoUug to 
ile^pair, lybicb had rested Mppp her bSAFt bpfor^ hi9 arrival. The 
flrpadfu) struggle th^t awaif^d her, betwppp leaving fpr pvei: the bro- 
ther $he 30 loved and wbp so ipucb nt'eded her care, aod ri^maioiog 
Tifiih him CQQlr^ry |p his wishes and bis will, shook her firmnesa more 
than anything sbpb^d yet Qpdured. Bui ppvv all smiled agaio: they 
should together see that world op which > ffom her very earliest years, 
her fancy had been fiied ; and, what was perha[>s a blessing mora dear- 
ly valued still, they should leave together, and, as she (rusted, for 
^ver, the land that bad wilpesspd their bitter sulTerings. 

In a few hours they were again at Reichland ; aod poor Cdwacd 

deservpd morp prai^ ihan any one, evep including Lucy, ibougbt of 

giving him, hj; thp vio|pnt pfforls be P)ade to iSQuquer a aepsatipQ of 
fpi^ery ibal niore thap oopp rpade lupA wish that, without sip, hp could 
plo^e his eyps (or eyer pp the jight of day. Yet all rqjpicpd at hearing 
him speik with hope of the fuiurp, <pid with nle^^u^^s^ the idpa of the 
Yoyqge thoy wepe about to m^ke. Neither Qdwarii nor Lucy badi^ver 
yet seen the opeap ; a circqmstancp by no means uppommop to tbe uo- 
pommarcj^l porliop of thp iuiiabltapts pf K^jptMcky ;— indeed, the pro- 
porlioq pf females ip Ihsit sUlP who havp $^po thp soa* tP those vho 
have not, may be fairly staled asaboul one loa hundred. 

This tirst evening that gd ward Bligh had cppspntpd tP P?sa with 
the h^ppy race of Sleipipark as ppp of theic family— this first oight 
that ho imd ppasepM to pass bepeaih theic rPftf, waS ibal pf T|mrd- 
day. Xiie (oUpwing day had pearly xw i^ PPjyir^e, thp labour^ of 
preparalioQ werp nearly ended, and all, save ppp, Y?pi;p Ippkiag for- 
l^ard to ihe morrow a$ tbe delightful moo^ept at which \he\v hqp^s 
were 10 begin Iheir poufse of ffuiliop, when ^erplapn gtejnmarH* \^bo 
shared all his father's hatred to tlie feeling which is palled *' pr^u^f^e 
qf colQ/pr^'* ^9^4 to his mother, 

" I wish you would Ipt tba( gay young C^Bsar aqd bis c^rf qn^c 
gp in ibe same waggon wilh usi ppiother- |t wqvW hp. a RfffNt ^e^^ to 
lYatpb their ecstasy/' 
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" *' I think go too, HermaDn. I never saw creatures so happy. And 
it is the preltiest thing in the world, too, to walch Phebe's Utile April 
showers when she Ihiuks^of her poor mother; for then again comes 
thu bright sunshine of love and hope, and her (ears are dried in an 
inslant. But we shall not have place for two — ^and you would not bo 
•0 cruel as to part the lovers ?" 

" How many does your waggon hold?" said Edward, (imidly. 

<< Nioe,"tinswored Mary,—*' three on each seat: and I really do 
tot (hink it would be fair to the horses, especially as we have the us^ 
of them out of grace and favour, to lake more. So Hermann must 
postpone the pleasure of watching the happy pair till we are fairly 
launched upon the Mississippi ; and before we reach Germany, ho 
will have a very fair opportunity of judging whether their afiectioii ii 
likel y to be enduring. " 

'*But if you take ihcm with yoa, there will be but nine," said Ed-^ 
Hard. ** My kind frienc) half promised to indulge me in one irijting 
vrilfiUn^H; aiid this is, the determination to follow you (o Mew Oc-' 
loans on Monday." 

No 000 made any answer. Frederick Steinmark, who was talktog 
Tory gaily to Lucy at the mon^ent this deolacation was made, stopped 
short Ui the mid^t of what he was saying, but uttered not a word iq 
reply to it. About half an hour afterwards he left the room, and a» he 
4id sa, tottohed the arm of Edward, saying, '* Come with me, filigh, 
lor a naom^c^t — I want to speak to you." 

Edward immediately rose and followed him. What passed bcH 
twaeo tlioai was oever exactly explained ; but, by some means or 
Other* every 01^ in the house knew before they went to bed thai the 
drive to Natchez on their way to New Orleans was postponed. 

The Saturday passed in saying farewell to such of their widely-scat- 
tered oeighbouKS as had excited most interest among them. The Gcr- 
pan servants ware sent off with the goods. Tlie favourite walks. 
%nd even the favourite trees, were visited ; and even the very cattle 
which had been sold with the estate received a ^parting look ol 
Ifjodness. 

Edward and Lucy ventured to visit many of those who had made 
part of their woodland congregation. Their speedy departure, they 
luiew,. must qiieo^ch any jealous fears which seeing them address the 
•Ogpoes ni^ht excite ; and tbey were personally so entirely uakno\^ui 
among iheodicerson the estate of Paradise Plantation, thai tliey were 
ciKisiderodby all, except sucli of the slaves as knew them, as travelling 
slcaegers. who wece examining all things for the gratificalioa ol tbeiv 
OUfiosity. 

Imy remariied that as her brother turned away from each oT kio 
Hkk Wd««HmovJ9taoqk,,-^ond oMiay wete the teais they ahed^-^a 
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spoke a few farewell words apart to each of Ihcm. Poor Peggy was 
Ihelasl Ihey vislled. — and a tftelancholy visit it was : but she, loo, 
received Edward's last greeting apart, and soSmed to derive some feel- 
ing of comfort from his words. Old Juno could not be found : they 
Tisited her romofe cabin twice in the course of the djy ; but the 
frail door was lociied, and every attempt at mailing themselves heard 
inefleclual. 

On Sunday, which was the good Clio's only holiday, she was invited 
to take her tea with the Reichland family ; Lucy and her brother both 
declaring, that so far from feeling any displeasure at the mysterious story 
and unintelligible warning she had brought, thf^y had the highest re- 
spect for her character as described by the neighbours who had known 
her so long, and loved her the better for the care she had laboured to 
take of them, though not very well understanding what the danger was 
from which she wished to guard them. 

Clio appeared in her very best attire ; and, spile of the sorrow she 
expressed and felt at the approaching departu re of her friendly neigh- 
bours, she wasso elated at the rich inheritance which had fallen to her 
nephew, that her conversation was, as Karl observed} perfectly spar* 
kiing with delight. All trace of her late alarm seemed to have passed 
away; and when Mary referred to it by inquiring if she had heard any 
more of the threatened mob, she only answered, 

" Dear Mississ Steinmark, ma'am, what can be heard of now 
at Natchez but only the prosperity of my darling of Paradise Plan- 
tation r 

"Then you have heard nothing nioreof that strange story about 
our friends Mr. and Miss Blight" said Steinmark, looking at them as 
be spoke. 

** No, indeed ; and I beg their pardons downright, for I expect 
'twas a story my Jonathan brought out to us for fun — for never a word 
more of it have I heard, good or bad. lie was after asking me a lot 
of questions, Jonathan was, before he was the master of your place, 
Master Steinmark, and Paradise Plantation, and the five hundred nig- 
gers, and the money, and all the rest of the treasure : but since that, 
though he has boenoutto tell us of his greatness, he said never a word 
about any of ye." 

" Well, Clio," said Lolte, ** I hope now you will leave off working 
in the store, and that you will enjoy yourself all the rest of your life, as 
you deserve to do." 

** Me ! — Miss Lotte dear?— Do you mean me never to do no more 
work ?— My 1 that would be jam I But how can I be so unrea- 
sonable as to look to live like a lady, jest because my darling boy's 
made a planter, and a congress man, and a senator, and a president, 
maybe, Miss Lotto? Why for should I be a burden upon him for 
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all Ihal ? — Bless his sweet face ! Fd work for him now, if he'd let me, 
harder than any slave — only it would not seem so grand for him/' 

This was a theme poor Clio could not weiiry of ; but the time for 
her departure came, and she did depart — and man^ were the good 
wishes interchanged, and many and afleclionate the farewells spoken, 
and repeated, till the last gale was passed and the simple-hearted Clio 
disappeared. 

For another hour or two (he family remained together. The time 
and manner of departure on the morrow was then Gnaliy arranged, 
and the parly separated. 

Lucy, as she passed a small room at the foot of the stairs, fancied 
she heard her brolher^s voice wilhin it, conversing earnestly with 
Sleinmark. She paused for a moment to ascertain the fact; for it was 
her purpose to enter Edward's room before she went to bed, as during 
the whole day she had not passed a moment with him alone. Whilst 
listening for a Sound that might give her the information she desired, 
she heard Sleinmark say, ** And they have promised to meet you?" 
Edward replied, '' They have;" and satisfied as to the fact, though 
puzzled by Ihe words, she passed on, waiting on the stairs for Lotte, 
who had been engaged with her mother. for a few moments in the 
parlour below. 

As soon as the two girls reached the apartment which they shared 
between them, Lotte prepared immediately to go to bed, declaring 
herself so fatigued by all her walkings and lalkings, that she feared 
she should hardly be awake in the morning early enough to be ready 
bv the hour fixed. 

"You look tired, dear Lotte," said Lucy, — *'so make haste and 
get to sleep as fast as you can. I will not disturb you ; but I must 
say one word to my poor pale Edward before I go to bed, for I have 
hardly spoken to him to-day. I shall not stay long, and I will creep 
back again as quietly as a mouse." 

** You will not find your brother in his room, Lucy ; my mother 
lold me that he is shut up for the third time to-day with my father in 
the little parlour. What can they be consulting about now ?" 

*' Heaven knows!" said Lucy, with something like an anxious 
sigh. *' Bui if he is not come up stairs yet, I will wait for him in his 
room. So good night, dear Lotte I^go to sleep^ %nd be sure I will 
not wake you." 

Lucy found, as she expected, her brother's room untenanted; and 
sitting down beside the open window, she determined to wait for him. 
She still fancied that she heard at intervals the voices of Sleinmark 
and her brother in the room below ; but at length everything was 
silent, (hft last sound she heard being that of a door carefully 
opened and then closed again. But still her brother came not ; and 
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weary as she was, she would have given up the idea of Speaking tx> 
him and stolen lo bed beside her friend, had not a sort of vague anxiety , 
a dread ofsomelhing (hough slie knew not what, slill kepi ber tier— 
lously awaiting his approach. 

While drk)ating with herself wlielher she should not go down slair» 
to learn what detained him, she fancied she saw (hroogli the still open 
window, which commanded a view of the path (hailed from tho bad^ 
of the house into Uie forest, the figure of Edward gliding rapidly along 
amongst the trees. The waning moon had but jusi risen above Ih0 
horizon, but the stars were very bright, and the fire-flies so nuiiNsroo9 
and so brilliant as greatly to increase (he light. For a moment he was 
out of sight among (he bushes ; but again he reappeared, and thai in a 
spot more open. Siie could uoi be mistaken, his white summer 4rea» 
and the large straw hat lie wore made this impossible : it was car-* 
tam^y Edward; but where he eould be going thussecretW^ wilhoul 
ever communiealing his purpose to ber, defied conjecluro. She con^ 
tinned to watch htm till he was out of sighl, and then sat down agaiov 
not so miich with the idea of awaiting his return, a# to medilata upeai 
the mysterious cause of his expedition. Whatever it might be, bovir— 
aver, it was evident that Steinmark was acquainted with it ; and thia 
conviction reassured her so greatly, that she rose from her chair, de-> 
lermined to go to bed and to sleep with the convictiofi' that nolhiag 
eould ba wrong which he thought right. 

Asslio gave one parting look, as she turned to go« at the solemn 
Aades of that dark forest which she was so soon about to leave foe 
ever, the remembrance of the midnight prayers of which it had beeo 
8o often the temple, came to her mind, and at the same instant tha idea 
struck her with all tiie force of conviction^ that it was for this her bro- 
Uier was gone. It was the Sabbath night— it was the very hour at 
wMeh his eongregation were wont to meet — it was the last timehiv 
could ever raise his voice in prayer among them. It was for this h« 
bad stayed* it was for (bis the good Steinmark ^d delayed his de- 
partura, and it was foe this ho had spokea a farewell word la secret to 
each of his flock. 

:, '^ biexpressibiy aflected by Ibis idea, and feeling that his reason for 
esbcludiog her fipoq^ a seene which they had hitherto so Gonstantly and. 
40 delightfully enjofed together, must be that he still Ihought som» 
danger might be feared from the persons who had so terrified her ak 
Vatcliefs^ she instantly decided upon following him*. 

With, noiseless steps she descended the stairs, and passing, through 
a slightly fastened door into the farm-*yard, she gained the path by 
which her brother had disappeared, unheard and unseen by any. 

This path tnrned, before it penetrated the forest, in such a direction 
as to command the principal front of the house ; and as Lucy looked 
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ttmsrd9 it ers sher j^assed along, she (Perceived that the large window^ 
of Ihe comrnoD* sitting-room were still lighted. 

" They are waiting np for him," thought Lucy: **can I forgive 
th^m foreiTdeavourtngtb make nfe less watchful addlete careful of hini 
than themselves?" 

She walked as rapidly as the imperfect light would permit through 
a tery ^ongh and u'nfrequcnted pialh ; but when she arrived at length 
at the conrtparatrvety open spac6 wherfc the prayer-meetings had always 
been held, she rejoiced most fervently that she was not absent Irortt 
the scene that met iiervreW. Her heart had rightly suggested the 
object of Ed^ard'sSecret w ilk-— he Was there scif founded by the hapless 
being^ to whoiA he had gtv^n hope unknown before. He had already 
Concluded the prater tn ^hich with whispered cadence they were M 
wont to join, Und was addressing totheift a farewell so full of pious 
feeling and of tendet lovfe/ thftt the strongest emotion wets evinced by 
1(hosehe iRfas about to lcdv6;-^sobs and groans interrupted him, while 
his ox^n leaf 8 fell thick and fist upon his pallid cheeltt. 

Lucy gazed at the whole scene for a moment, and then, unseen by 
a^y, tfhet^d bdtit th^ trees, and kneeled silently down behind her 
brother. 

It mtrst h^ebeen a hard and crabbed nature, that could have resisted 
the holy fervdur and the deep melancholy of that parting scene. 

Edv^&rd ceased — then once more raised his voice to implore a bless- 
ing on theilfi, stretched out his arms and waved a last farewell, and 
turning at last with slow and lingering step to go, received the pale and 
weeping Lucy in his bosOm. 

Startled, but not displeased, — for now he believed indeed that no 
ambushed danger threatened them, — ho drew her arm within his, and 
equally unable at that moment eijlher to give or receive explanation, 
th^y silently entered the covert of the forest in the direction that led 
to Reichlaotl. . 

Before they had tdken many steps, however/ a pair of powerful 
arms seized Edward atfd held him pinioned ; while a man armed with 
a pistol stAfted from the bushes ipto the path before them, and pre* 
senting the muzzle to the breast of Lucy, said in a whisper too low for 
thedepartfng negroes to hear, — *' Speak one word, or utter a single 
I^Oeak,^ dnd by G — d Ihbgal shall be shot dead b^(ore ye !" 

Theto worcb contained a power more effectual jlhan anytbing save 
d^ath itself for obtaining the silence demanded, and the party remained 
hi the aaihe attitude and without a word being breathed by any of them 
far many minutes. The man who held Edward then said to his com- 
fanion, " Peer out a st>ell, and see if the black beetles are off." 

The man who held the pistol obeyed this command, still keeping it, 
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however, directed towards Ihe prisoners ; and in a few minutsreftumed 
bis post, saying — *• Crawled off every varment of 'em." 

" Now, then, for your rope, Hogstown ; — we'll bind Ihissoft saint 
hand and foot, lest he might take a fancy to kicking ; and as to the 
miss, ril manage her in a jiffy — you've got no Choctaw guard now» 
my dear, to take your part." 

" But a white man may do as well as a red one," cried Karl Stein- 
mark, making his way through the bushes, and seizing Ihe speaker bf 
the collar. 

Fortunately the other ruffian had laid his pistol on the ground while 
he assisted in binding Edward ; and as Karl was followed by bis father 
and his two brothers, all well armed with bludgeons, the struggle was 
of no long duration. Karl caught up the almost faintinc; Lucy, and 
carried her off in his arms; Henrich seized upon the pistol ; and Stein- 
mark and Hermann, after releasing Edward, quietly led him away, 
merely informing their discomfited landlord, for it was no less a man, 
that if he or hiseompanion approached them, the pistol should be In* 
stantly discharged. 

Sleinmark's first idea was that there must be others still lying in 
ambush near (hem ; but perceiving that the only two who had hitherto 
appeared were walking off very rapidly in a contrary direction, he 
marshalled his own party into good marching order, and not thinking 
Lucy in a state to answer questions, endeavoured to learn from Edward 
how it happened that she was there, when he had so positively pro- 
mised not to take her. 

Of this imprudence at least it was easy for the agitated young man to 
clear himself ; but when his friend said, "And where, Edward, are 
all (he reasonings by which you proved so ably that there could be no 
danger that this wretched WhiUaw should pursue you farlher ?" be 
was silent. He had, as he well knew, affected more confidence in the 
rich man's forgetting him amidst his new possessions than he felt ; and 
he dared not say to Steinmark that it had been less terrible to him (o 
brave (he chance of a martyrdom — which he had oflen prayed for — 
than leave the land without invoking a parting blessing on his forsaken 
people. 

His meek silence availed him better perhaps than any defence could 
have done, and Frederick Steinmark only added in a (one of deepfelt 
satisfaction, **Well, well, young wronghcad, it is all very happily 
over ; so no farther reprovings are necessary. But truly Lucy would 
find it advisable to attach (o her daily service a body-guard of stout 
Choctaws if she remained in (he country wi(h you, Edward, for some- 
how or o(her you have contrived (o render our hitherto peaceful forest 
BO very peaceable retreat for her." 
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Poor Edward felllMe Irulh of this and sighed deeply, but again he 
answered not: and the kind-hearted Steinmark held out his hand to htm, 
saying ** Come, come, Biigh, I think we must all exchange indul- 
gences. You must forgive me and ray boys for breaking parole and 
coming after you, — which, by the way. you would never have known 
if yoft had not needed it ; and we must forgive you, now and for ever, 
I suppose, for your rashness and pertinacity; and we must all forgive 
this very naughty. girl, if we can, for the risk she made us run of all 
being very miserable for her sake. 

The tone in which this was said produced its intended efTect on 
Edward, for once more he looked up again ; it rallied too the spirits 
of Lucy ; and the whole party retuf ned to tlie farm with the happy 
consciousness of having escaped a great danger, and the happier feeling 
still which resulted from knowing that a very few hours would lake 
them for ever from the region where peril so treacherous might still 
be feared. 



CHAPTER L. 

On the night, or rather morning, in. which old Juno returned to her 
hut after her laborious and futile progress among the members of 
Edward 6 congregation, she threw herself in moody disappointment on 
her bed, and lay there many hours moaning and lamenting herself 
most piteously. From the dreadful hour in which she saw the last 
of that race, to whose idea she had clung with such pertinacious fana- 
ticism of love for more than fifty years — from that hour the image of the 
fair dead girl had never left her brain. The sight had not driven her 
mad, — she would havesulTered less if it had ; — but, though her already 
shattered reason was not totally overthrown by it, her passions had 
been roused to a degree of violence that rendered her reason, such as 
it was, but little able to struggle with them. 

It was grief, bitter but lender grief, which had bedewed the lovely 
corse with tears when first she made the terrible discovery; but from 
the moment she discovered, by the perusal of the letter that poorSelina 
left, how great a share theeNcr-delested Whitlaw had in the tragedy, 
every other sentiment was merged in a longing, anxious, desperate 
craving for revenge. She knew — no one so well, for she had made it 
her occupation to watch him — how savage, how pitiful, how wanton 
bad beeq his use of the power his weak and wicked patron had trusted 
to him. She knew that his very name was abhorred, and his approach 
shunned, almost as much from loathing as from fear. 
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How, (h^n, eould she ddiibt thai she should fiiid dgent^ t6 do Rer 
wJHt How cofild she conceive Ihal her influence over the black peo— 
pie, 80 boundless as it seemed on every point on which sh^ chose lo 
u^e Hi should fail in persuading Ihem lo do that which she helieved 
their owff trron;^ w^ild gladly lead Iheni 16 undertake without her ? 

But so it was; and this unexpected cheelc lo a purpose so fixed. It 
dbrfsnmrtiairon whreH nt otit stroke she meant Should alone for all thd 
^Oflefings of het iMfg anA wretched life, cuf'dled hei* blood, and lefl 
her in a slate as much more lerrible thao madness, as cotrsciotrd argony 
k \\heh compared to tofpor. 

Wheft the bright rayS ef the noonday-srin streamed tWoiigh ihS 
iwrroir window of her h»it, she fose as if by fnstlnct, aM opened hef 
dicmr td adnnrit the air and \\^t more freely. But she went nut forth; 
^ uiufi^f into the populous fields, but sat down upon (h6 ground, resting 
ftef bacit agahrst the log^ of her hut, and renfamed there uttering ar to^ 
plainlive moan throughout the day. 

At nighl-fall, after her allotted labours were completed and her little 
girls fast asleep, Poggy walked over lo visit her. It was rarely that so 
many liours passed without the old woman's coming to beslow some 
of her idleness in Peggy's wash-house; and, in addition lo a friendly 
wish lo know if illness had kept h^r at home, the proud but sorrowing 
mollier of Phebe longed lo lalk lo one, who knew so much as Juno, , 
(A tYi6 gbry atid happineiid ifbotic to befall her ihrld, a£ weU ais <rf the j 
Mttcf jtlefli6oiiher. 

Sh€ fo^^nfd the old woman weak from- want of food, and eihaxmfeJ 
IwJfh ^ body and mtnd by the strong agony she hflid enduted. Withi 
6iut this friendly visit, and the aid adminislei^ed during the course of 
H, It is prohabte diat old Jmio would not have survived that night. A i 
ffiOrsel of bread, however, and a' llille dose of the universal panacea, I 
f bm , sb fai* restored her, that she was able to speak of Ph^be, h^ hsf^ ] 
iM her happiness. 

" LaWifeAl nbt for her going. WOttiati !— ft would be less shifuFly seMA 
Were you to Wi)sh t^ fea^t updti her heart's blood, than' to desire t6 
keep her in this accursed land of ^hlp and chains, and infamy — imio^ 
ftienri'Afaniy I^^liifamfy blafeker than hell, and that nVJ ne^i^ virtue can 
&m A^V^e of wipe out !— Y6u' are no mother, Peggy, if you wisir to 
tb keep h«r h'^^,- only that you may look upo» her *ato^o amt tn^ 
s^ry." 

«' I do* not, Jurtb,— God kn6ws T da ndl ; ati* I wiH bless you With 
Aiy talM l^eath fot havFug done this great thing fof her." 

Iuh6 accepted ih^e thanks, and feft thalt shefdeservdd th^-^^nd^ 
fill* Iher^ wa's •• excellent sympathy" between them. But not a word 
dW ihe moody and miserable woman say to the patient ChtistiaA BhH 
who so gratefully and assiduously atledded her, of dxd iHA vHsrtl^l^ 
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hopes perhaps no longer — over which hdr soul brooded ; ht &he 
shrewdly guessed (hat she should And no sympathy for tiieml. Bia sh§ 
listened patiently, if not with a very lively interest, to all Ihe n^vTsthat 
Peggy had to tell, among which the Intended depaHure of thtf fillghs 
with the Sleinmark family made a dtslinguishcd figure. 

** Is (hat true. Peggy f said ihe old woman abrnplly* 

** It wasmyPhebe told me so,— and she's hot given Inlying, Juno." 

" If Pliebe sard it, it is true, and I thank Ood for it," feplied Juno; 
" though it is like thanking him for hiding froriii us the lase gteam ist 
light and hope Ihalt was left us. Yet I do thank fiod for it. Their 
young Itv^ will be saved thereby^ and the infernal wreteh wilt Ihirill 
for their blood rn vain/' 

'• What blood, Juno?— Come, get to bed ;— yOu shake and tfemhl^^ 
and yodr heatl seems wandering ; you have fasted too long to-day, 
Jiiiio* Now Phobe is gone froM us, I mrost leach my frtlle Sally to 
come over for a spell every day to Idbk after yon : 1 amf s#re y^yu'V^ 
keefit a friend to me and mine, and you must ivot be ne^leeted." 

•♦ That's well, that's well,— -thank ^e, dear Peggy; and not* gd^ 
ftiMl i will shat tlie door after you. I hope they will not cowe 10 ute; 
-)*«I w6uM not set that p^elty fair Whiter girl afga(i»^6o, it Wonkt dftv4 
me mad 1" 

It was probably this dread of seeing Luey, afid of her brftti^fn^ft'esh 
to her mind again, as she had ofren done, llie idea of her o^n beilufifut 
descenfidants, which induced old Jtfnorto refuse them entrance whenoA 
the following dary Ihe brother and sister took her hut, In the circuit ot 
farelveH visilmg which they made among the Christian psfrt of the slave 
population of Paradise Plantation; and this same feeling nrl|;hl hsFve 
eoiitfibuted, with other gloomy and unsocial thoughts, to^ keep he# 
during the whole of the Sabbath day and ni^ from- all heir nsual 
batifit9. 

But em-ly on the IMonday mommg, almost before the mm wa9 fully 
risen, her old habit of restlessness seemed to return upon her, andsho 
rambled out into the dewy forest behind hei* hut, feeling Refreshed a'nd 
invigorate by thi; long--acci]stomed air and exerciser froifk whtch* she 
had for seteral days abstained. 

Either nneoihscfonsly, or H nrright be to meet the pleasant fn^shnesrf 
^ thai open space, Jtino directed her steps to the spot il^here but a tevf 
hours before Edward Bligh aild his sister had so nearly lost their 
freedom or their live». All wa^ now profoundly still there, and she 
sealed herself npon the stump of a tree, with her chin resting as here^* 
tofore upon her faidifut bamboo, medKating on the words of hope and 
patience, which she had so often heard the young preacher pronoui^ce 
HI that dtf k spot. 
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While [hiu biirieil in rhought, and as unconscious oi the Ticioity 
othdman beings as ifalie had been alooo in the universe, a sound like 
B distant shoul slarlk'd her ear, 

"What is IhatT' said she, slarling up; "are (he fiends making 
holiday becaiiso Hie holy man is goni??" 

Another and anolht'r prolonged "hurrahl" fonnd ilsway Ihrough 
the still air, and onward and onward Ihe fierce sound came. Juno 
Ml »liipil;ed. TJie fun was even now hu' -■— -"»!— ik— ,.,-•. ik. 
morning misls, and Ihe very slaves were nol 
Then whence and from whom Ihe sound, 
■■niggling miilliliides of a great city could 
ciimslanccs of somt; (errillo excitement, now 
soliliide or Mm ToreslT 

A lliouglil occurri'd lo Ihe aged negresstt 
back as by the touch orenchanlment all the 
sbehad lately lost. ' 

"Tlicy are in insurrection!" she exclaii 
the wildrst ecstasy: "Onward! onward! b 
—onward! onward I — We will join you, ev 
five hundredl — Onward! onward!" and 
whisper, — "^hitlaw I I shall have thee at 

The sound of voices vas now accompani 
foolEteps, and she filt thai, be Ihcy what tin 
ment she would bo in ihc'miilsl ot them i 
within Ihe numerous masses of underwood tl 

Sure as she fell that tliey were negroes and 
a mixture of caution and curiosity induced h( 
they passed, that she might thus at vanlt 
strength and learn their object. 

Such a shelter as she sought was easily fo 
eagerness and hope, old Juno ensconced hi 
awaited the result. 

She wuileil not long. In front of the nc 
bien, cacli holding high a pole, from whenc 
piece of limber, connecting cacti with each; 
formed, dangled the elligies of (wo men, evidtj 
Ihe process of hanging. The otic uf lliese i 
dress cf a clergyman, Ihe other bore the blai 

Disnppoinlment had assailed poor Juno : 
seemed, as she would have herself expn?sge 
natural food. She retained her situation ti 
"Tem|)lc,'" as he was wont lo call it, wasc 
low6st rabble of Natchez; and perceiving tl 
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halt Ihere, she prepared to depart, certain that no noise she might 
make in doing so could reach the ears ot those who were vociferating 
so vehemently themselves. 

Her purpose was, however, immediately changed when she re- 
marked two or three men whose dress proclaimed them of a higher 
station in society than the rest, step forward from the crowd and pre- 
pare to harangue them. 

One of these she instantly recognised as Whitlaw ; and another of 
them was Qogstown, with whose person she was also well acquainted. 
It was WliiUaw who addressed the parly first. His speech was 
violent, and by no means badly calculated to inQjme the passions of a 
"while mob, in a country where no night closes in wiliiout a thrilling 
fear that efe morning their wretched, feared, and hated slaves should 
rise in mutiny and lake a bloody vengeance for all they had suflered. 
He asserted broadly, that numerous gangs of slaves had recently been 
urged to insurrection and indiscriminale murder of the while popu- 
lalion by harangues uttered on the very spot where they then stood, 
by a fanatic advocate for emancipation called Bligh, supported, pro- 
tected, and seconded by a German family of abolilionlsls called 
Steinmark. 

**These, my friends," he concluded, — **lhese base while instiga- 
tors, unworthy of their colour and their slation, must be the objects 
of your just vengeance. Yourselves, your wives, your children are 
not to be murdered with impunity by the ignorant black nigger agents 
of these Blighs and Steinmirks, without due vengeance taken on llieir 
treacherous heads. — I must here leave you, my friends; but you 
know my feelings, and you know my power. My friend Mr. H.)g- 
stown, who has accompanied you thus far, will explain to you belter 
than I can do the nature of the duly ybu are upon — and also Ihe zeal 
and liberality with which it shall be not only protected, but requited." 
This speech, which had been got up with very considerable care 
from various sources of popular eloquence, was listened to and wel- 
comed with the greatest enthusiaSm. 

Whitlaw then relrealed towards his home; and Hogslown came 
forward and took his place. His speech was more exlemporancDus, 
and considerably less decorated with any figures of rheloric, save those 
of slang; but he rushi^d with great spirit into the middle of his subject 
at once, giving the most precise inslructions how they were lo proceed 
after arriving at Keichland. 

Old Juno, whose seventy odd years had brought not the slightest 
injury to the sense of hearing, which in her survived in its full acule- 
ness every other, here gave the most oarnesl allenlion to the speaker's 
words — and they were words of terror. Edward Bligh and the vene- 
rable Steinmark, were marked for public ignominy and death; the two 
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yeaQg womeo that would be found with tbem were on no aoeount f 9 
besuflered lo depart, but nis|de prisoners, and qomniiKed (0 ihe hand^ 
of their noble friend and patron Mr. Whitla w ; while the young Steiq* 
marks, who were likely lo make a mischievous and obstinate resistance, 
were to be piown down indiscriminately, without giving quarter t0 
tny of them. 

Mr. Hogstown then began to dilate at considerable length op t)ie 
lllhjeot of pillage : bis instructions were at oq^ liberal and mioute, 
and ^epn^ed oalculatod to give satisfaction \o all, 

Old Junq seized this opportunity to escape fropn he? retreat. Spilf 
^f age and grpally increased infirmity, every nerve was now braced to 
\hQ eolerprise of reaching Reichlaad tefore the mob. Qer ioeqiiatity 
^n paipt of strength was lorrilile, but in some otbti respeota aUo \^ 
ir^atly the advantage of her powerful oompeiitora. She knQW 

«* ——Each lane, and every alley green. 
Dingle or bu«by dell, of t|ia| wild wood. 
And eyery bosky bourn from sit^e to sJide^ 
Her daily walks, and ancient neighbourhood.*^ 

^nd sh^ knew that the l>ealen path it^to which they would infallibi] 
fall soon after leaving this remote and abandoned clearing would lead 
them indeed lo Reichland, but by a wide and beaten waggou*irajck, at 
least twjc^ as long as that she should t^race by going ^0TO^ a small 
Qiorass, which adorned ^fe treadii\g, however, foe w^ who koiow tt 
|B well as she did. 

With an energy ^l\Kh $ee(ncd (ohersplf like iiispiratiou she. set eV^ 
and far from having overrated the advaala^e her koawledge of ibt^ 
^rouod H^'ovild give, she reached l,he hcuisc ere the head of the. ^ vane-* 
ing squadron had arrived half way to it. Qu^ what a scene gipoeted 
j^.er I — The whole family, with their two remainiAg servants (for (be 
Germans had all be^nsenl forward with (he baggage), and gue^were 
assembled upoj) the lawn, wailing for the tuMTses which C^eiisar was in 
the very act of bringing rotund lo fasten lo the waggoo iulQ which tha 
laughing LoUe had already sprur\g.^ Uo))e and bappineset shoqe yi 
every eye, till even Edward's seemed to catch a mild rcOcclioii of ii. 

The old woman appeared ko have lost the power of speakiiig by tba 
rapid pnce at which she had walked, — she stood slill whea she goltntQ 
^e midst of Ihem, and w^ung her bauds. There wa$ not one of 
Uiem who did not believe that she was there Lo bid them an alTecliiOttale 
but melancholy farewell. Phebc, only, saw something in her maao^c 
t}iat seemed in its agony beyond any sorrow she could feel at parliag, 
and hastily leaving the packages she was ab)ut lo place io.tbe wa^oo^ 
on the grass beside it^ she appro^^hed her. old (riend, and s^isiiighor 
bands, said hastily— '* Juno t JiiO.c^I seea}(« (pj. QojX^ saK^l^rWh^ 
haxeyou ^oltpsayr 
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M Murder! murder!" replied the poor old w^man, p^ntiRg most 
painfully ; " Ihcy will all be murdered withiq twenty mjnules if Ihp^ 
do not hide or fly i" 

•♦jyiaslerl masler!" shrieked Phehe, ** come and hear heiplrrrr 
Master Edward ! fly ! — It is you ! it is you 1" 

** U is all/' pried Juno, recovering her vojce so as (o be hoard hy 
A¥ery one of thom ; ?^ a hideous mob is oq the road to destroy yoii all \ 
Bdward. Edward Bligh is their first object— then the good gleinii»§L?ii 
-rrlhen the women— then the young comely sons-r^aU l aU I" 

'* Oh ! werei^it only me V* cried Edward in dreadful agony. 

M ()qw near" are they, JunoT- said Frederick Sleiumark, looking 
palQ, bql in a voice of perfect composure. 

*' {t may he at a distance of half a mile." 

*•* Heruiaon/- resumed the father, ??you are §wifl qf foot,— Hy 
quickly, and bring Clio Whitlaw hither : say only it is I who want 
her.-rCspsar, put to the horses instantly ; Lotto, dq pot stir ; Mary, 
Incy, Phebe,'gH into the waggon, and you, Edward, wjth'lhem. 
Drive Capsar, to the back gate of Whitlaw *s premise9> ^nd wait tqt 
me there. '^* 

The women were in the waggon in an infant, but Edward lingered* 
Frederick gave him a look as stern as his countenance qould assii^)^, 
pind said, ** Edward I will you do,lay us ?" 

The unhappy young man obeyed ; but in doing so, (asfcd (he bitr 
terp^t pang of his painful life. * • That he, — he, who as hU heart (oid 
hjni wa9 (he cause of all,— that he, in the sight of the woman he Ipyeil, 
ahould be thus forced to ^heltpr himself beside her, whi|e her fatheft 
lover, brothers, were left |o ^ncpuoter danger, paused by him l^r—ho 
might have OKclainied with truth, as he hid his hoad hotweon hlf 
bands, \*> The biMernpss of death is past T' 

Th^y h^d hardly proceeded ten steps, when Clio came r^npil9 to 
meet them. Sleinmark spizec^ her arq^^, in a (naot^^i' ^.t o^^ce to corp- 
m^nd hor attention, and \q prevent her beginning a §tringof questions 
^lal rnight ncit spcedly finish. 

•*4|y gpod plio," ^a^d he, ** w<^ are beset by a ^dly parjl— s^ch ^ 
yqurself prpdicled. A mob from Natchez is within a few nii^utcs' 
distance o(^xur hpn^O* Wilt you save these holple^ women, Clio, h]f 
fpm^Ung them ip the loft iu which your goods, ai^e stowed T 

**Wi)i 1? — Qh, Jesiis, ye^l And if they kill me instead, what 
ipattpr&, Mr* Steinmaik? One can die but on^e.— But w^it a spe^l, fpr 
the Iflive of pod. $|^la^ WhUlaiw isn't up yd, that> jam ; ai^d hcother> 
away for hi^ b|ttera to the Eaigie • but the piggers— you must M^)^ 
\{hile ( lemd the nigg^rf oiF> §0Q(ip pn^ way, fpmp another ; mustn't 1 2" 

'' ^% cup- Tho Wftggoit \i(ith tlie wp^^n is already a( the gate pf 
your yard ; hasten then, good Clio, and placpi ihf^va^ f^^i \jj^ (^ 
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youth with them, as best you can, — your premises will not be sus- 
pected ; and I will speak to your slaves." 

Steinmark, his sons, and the young Sigisroond (hen proceeded in a 
body to the Mount £(na mansion, about which many negroes, both 
male and female, were employed. Frederick called them round him, 
and in few words told them that a mob from Natchez, determined to 
execute Lynch-Iaw upon him and his family in consequence of liietr 
known hatred to slavery, were now wilhin a few paces of his house. 
'* Your good mistress Clio is willing to conceal our women if possible; 
— " will you betray us?" « 

•* No, massa! — no, niggers die first!** was the impfessivc reply. 

** Now then, Caesar, drive the waggon back, and appear lo be 
packing the furniture in it; and when you are questioned, say that the 
family are gone. And now, my sons," continued Frederick addressing 
Sigismond also as one of them, '* I llfink the dearer part of ourselves 
is safe. Young Whillaw is at the bottom of this, depend upon it ; and 
the mob, paid probably by him, will not be likely to attack the 
warehouse of his father. As for ourselves, I do not believe it possible 
they would seek to lake our lives; and our best course will be, f think, 
to walk into the woods in a contrary direction to that which leads (o 
Natchez. They >ull Le long occupied in examining and pilfering the 
house ; and, by the help of our local knowledge here, it is very likely 
that we shall not encounter them." 

As he spoke, the whole parly moved rapidly on in the direction he 
pointed out ; and by the lime the bearers of the gallows had reached the 
lawn at Reichland, all those they came to seek there had disappeared. 

Old Juno had placed herself on the ground as soon as she saw the 
family depart, for at that moment all power to stand seemed lo for- 
sake her; but when she remarked the well-assumed air of busy indiT- 
ference with which Caesar appeared to be employing himself about Ihe 
waggon, she got up and joined him in his employment. 

It must be observed, that ofi all occasions when Lynch-law Is admi- 
nistered, the real instigators never appear. It passes for the >»ork of 
passion — a sense of injury— or overwrought enthusiasm on the part of 
the people; but never as the concerted project of a set of men, who, 
finding the laws incapable of giving authority as uncompromising as 
they wish to the iniquitous system which they are determined lo 
pursue, Ihough their country shjuld fall lo pieces in the struggle, have 
devised this appalling means to work their will. Kven Hogstown, 
therefore, though only himself an agent acting as the spring lo set this 
terrific machine in motion, had disappeared ; and the throng rushed . 
onward with no leader but their whim and Iheir will, and no command 
o obey beyond a general standing order to pillage, slay, and destroy to 
the best of their power. 
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*'What! jest going to start, by G — d!" exclaimed a fellow who 
walked beside the gallows with a rope in his hand, as.if in readiness to 
pot in practice upon a real man the operation already performed on the 
straw figures dangling from the frame which his .companions boro 
along. "Stop! you nigger— quit, if you please, handling our pro- 
perty ; bide still, you old black rag, and get out of the way— or may- 
be, slave as you are, you may be crushed as sUck as if you were a 
canting white. — ^Now then, my boys I One braye shout before we set 
tcH^hurrah !" 

** Hurrah T' screamed the multitude ; and in the next moment they 
were half suffocating each other in their efforts to pass through the 
doors and windows of the house in search of their prey. 

"Had we best bide their coming out again, mother?" said Caesar. 

" Yes, GsBsar," replied the old woman firmly. " They never spill 
slave blood if they can help it, because, as they say, it costs money ; 
and we have nothing to do but answer their questions. Remember — 
the whole family set off for the wharf at Natchez by the round-about 
waggon^roadjust two hours ago.'' . . 

'* Good I" answered Caesar composedly; *^ I shan't blunder." 

The two slaves then remained stationed very quietly, as if waiting 
for orders; Juno leaning against the end of the waggon, and Caesar ca- 
ressing the horses' heads with an air of the greatest indifference as to 
what those orders should be. 

. In a few minutes, the rioters, amounting to at least sixty or seventy 
men, poured out again fron; the houseupon the lawn, and Caesar, and 
the old woman immediately became the centre of the throng. 

' * Where are all the d— — n rogues and rascals belonging to this here 
house?" began the inquirer who screamed loudest. "You'd best be 
after telling us at once, you niggers, or we'll have your brains out, if 
we're obligated to have a subscription am6ng us afterwards to pay 
for ye." . 

"I'll tell all I know, gentlemen," said Caesar; " and I can tell no 
more if you cut me in slices." 

' ' Well ! that's a fact at any rate. Speak then, sheep's head, — where 
aretheyallgot to?" 

' ' They must be, as nearly as I can guess, gentlemen, ten miles out 
of twelve of the big waggon-road to Natchez. The Deerborn is as light 
as a feather, and they've got the young baron's fine pair of horses." 

"And how in the devil's name did they hear we were coming that 
long ago?" said one. 

" Not possible t" cried another, "for we didn't hardly know as we 
was to start ourselves by then. " 

" God love ye, gentlemen !" said Caesar, grinning with a look of 
admirable ease and fun, " they knowed no more about you than the 
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man in the moon, or maybe they wouMn't have gone Natchez way, 
I'm thinking." 

« p — d trae thai too/' cried a shrewd fdbw who was beginning to 
handle some of the packages; "and you, I expect, Master Mungo, 
was to follow 'em with the rest of thetr plunder?" 

•* Yes, sir," replied Caesar rery civiHy. 

'* Then we're stumpt pretty considerable,' I expect," obserred the 
gentleman who bor^ the rope. 

" I vote for setting fire to the premises," said one; — " I don't Kke 
to be had out this way for nothing." 

''That's a fact," answered his neighbour; "and if we make a 
blaze and an uproar, we shall get the Spanish whe^s at any rate." 

'• To it, then 1" cried many voices at onoe. * " Go to the kitchen 
hearth, you old crocodile, and fetch as a brand ; and you too^ Mungo 
—scamper to save your life." 

Caesar darted off like an arrow ; while Juno followed him at the 
best pace she could, assailed as she went by abuse, shottts of laughter, 
and any Kght articles at hand that could without much trouble be 
thrown after her. 

Caesar's quick return, With a glowing brand in each hand, and 
showing his teeth from ear to ear, did much, not only towards securing 
his own safety, but in removing all doubts as to the truth of bis state- 
ment. 

" He'd never be so ready and slick to burn down the boose if he 
expected 'em back again, that's a fact," observed a fellow Who had 
seized one of the firebrands from his hand. And in truth the safety 
of the negroes was fully secured, and their very existence forgotten in 
the excitement which followed. The most combustible articles of 
furniture were rapidly collected together from various rooms by a dozen 
active hands, and piled together in the middle of the larg» sitting- 
room ; and to this the fire was applied. The blaze was as rapid andas 
destructive as the most zealous of these minhtetB ef justice could 
desire, and the dry and abundant woodwork of the buiMiag soon 
became one continuous fabric of blazing fire. 

Far and near the forest glowed in the high and flaring light. 
Fragments of rafters fell scattered in ail directions from the roof; the 
light fences caught the flame, which literally seemed to ** tun along 
upon* the ground," till they reached the barns and oatbwldings, that in 
a few seconds added their wooden and easily ignited materials to the 
spreading conflagration . 

Clio meanwhile had performed the duty required of her with that 
eager sort of effective activity which the heart only can inspire. The 
trembling females followed each other with the feveri A haste of tef ror 
up the stairs leading to the ware-room— all but Lucy Wlgh. Sie 
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watched her brother's eye, and fancied that she saw in it a wild wish of 
escaping from the oppressive safety of. this enforced retreat. 

** I will not mount, Edward !'* she said ; ** I will not put my fool 
upon the stair till I see you walk before me." 

For an instant only he hesitated, and then obeyed the command, 
which even in that terrible moment he felt proceeded from a purpose 
more fixed and settled than his own. 

The wide chamber, half filled with lumbering cases, some still 
unpacked, and others emptied of their various contents, offered as 
favourable an opportunity for Concealment as it is well possible to ima- 
gine, and it required no great ingenuity for the whole party so to have 
disposed themselves as to leave no trace of their presence there to any 
one who might accidentally enter. 

**The shorter I bide the better," said the good Clio, retreating. 
"Keep quiet, dears, and you'll be safe enough, FU answer for it; but 
don't look out of them windows that side, 'cause it looks t' wards the 
Eagle. That big door at the end is t' wards your place, Lotte dear, 
and there's nothing to see you there, if you've a mind to peep; biit 
don't open it only a bit, you know." 

She descended the stairs as she spoke, and they heard her lock and 
double-lock the door at the foot of them. 

For the first few minutes that followed their imprisonment, the 
women gated in each other's faces in a manner that seemed to say, 

^ Look I as pale as you ? " 

butnot a word was spoken, nor a movement made. By degrees, how- 
ever, the statues seemed gradually returning to life — ^Edward looked 
by far the most wretched of the party. 

In another moment Lotte was employing herself in arranging a seat 
at once comfortable and concealed from view ; and when it was com- 
pleted, she took her mother's hand and silently led her to it. 

Poor Mary, liowever, who was in no state of mind to be comfortable, 
shook her head as if to refuse it,-*but she looked in Lotto's kce and 
yielded. 

Lotte herself then crept to the side of Lucy, and throwing her arms 
round her, buried her face in her bosom to hide the tears that would 
flow. The miserable Edward withdrew hims^f to a distant part of the 
wide loft, and placed himself in such a position, that his face Was un- 
seen by Any. 

Phebe was the only one of the party who availed herself bt Clio'^ 
hinti that she might without danger reconnoitre the space that lay be- 
tween MountEtna and Reichland, by cautiously unclosing the wooden 
shutter which 9ecured**-tiot a window, tot (here was ho glass In it — hut 

«2» 
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a sort of door-way » that opened in that direction, and ^ich was occa- 
sionally used for hoisting goods too balky to be carried up the stairs. 

After yielding for a few moments to a weakness which both felt to 
be wrong, the two girls approached Mary, and silting down on the Qoor 
beside her, rested their heads upon their knees. She threw an arm 
round each, and softly whispered the consoling observation that no 
sounds were heard approaching. 

At this moment Phebe, who had continued peeping throughan aper- 
ture of half an inch wide, which was all she would venture to open, 
suddenly uttered a fearful shriek, and then exclaimed, "Oh, God 
have mercy on us ! — ^all the whole world's on fire!'' She clasped her 
hands as she spoke, and the heavy shutter fell back flat against the 
wall, making the whole loft glow with the reflection of the blaze that 
burst from every window at Reichland. 

The terror of being discovered, which a moment before had made 
them fearful of whispering to each other, yielded before the sudden 
panic of this frightful spectacle, and Hary and the two girls uttered a 
fearful cry. Edward rushed to the opening, and gazed at the sight with 
a species of misery that was all his own— no hunian being could con- 
ceive or share it. 

The dreadful idea occurred to Lotte, that the mob had seized upoa 
the gentlemen, and having secured them in the house, had taken this 
dreadful means to destroy them. With a countenance that spoke with 
suflBcient plainness the agony she felt, she wrung her hands, exclaiming 
in a voice of piercing anguish, " Oh, father I father !— Sigismond 1— 
Brothers 1 — All perishing 1" 

Edward gazed at her working features. JPor one wild moment he 
fixed his eyes immovably upon her face, then rushed to the open door- 
way and sprung through it to the ground. 

Lucy saw, or rather felt what his purpose was the moment he 
moved, and threw herself forward to cross his path ; but she was too 
late, and Phebe seeing her still moving onward, and thinking she 
would precipitate herself after him, seized the shutter, and with great 
presence of mind, closed it ; 4hen placing her back against it, she said^ 
" You shall kill me first, Miss Lucy." 

No voice was heard in that first moment of horror ; all believed that 
he must have perished by the fall . It was Lucy who first found powet 
to speak ; but tlie voice was not her own, it sounded hollow and un- 
natural— ** Look out! — Phebe!— look out! — ^look down upon the 
earth and tell me if he is there." 

Phebe no longer feared for any desperate act on the part of Lucy 
that might hazard her life ; she feared only for her reason ; and with- 
out uttering a word of caution or delay which might irritate her, she 
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hasteped to obey her, again threw open the shulter» and, sick and 
shuddering, gave a glance below. 

<' Thanks be to God, he has escaped. Miss Lucy !— Il is not so high, 
my dearest mistress, as we thought it was ; sit down again and wait— - 
for wait we must — ^he is gone to find out news for us." 

The relief of knowing that Edward had not perished by his desperate 
leap was certainly great ; they all felt it, and for a moment they were 
cheered by it ; but the next, all the agony of terror came back upon 
them. — ^Where was begone? — How would he conceal himself from 
his desperate enemies? — ^Why was that fire burning so fiercely ?— 
Who might have perished there ? 

Such were the questions which each asked the other, but there were 
none of answer. At last Phebe said, '' Why should I be shut up here 
for? Slaves are never murdered in this way — for whoever kills a slave 
is obliged to pay money for it. — They won't kill me. Miss Lucy, I do 
not fear them — I do not fear even for Caesar ; but I fear for you — I 
fear for you all, kind and good I if you stay much longer here without 
knowing news of those you love, it will kill you or drive you mad. I 
must get out, mistress," continued the determined girl, addressing 
Mary : "if you will help me with your hands, 1 can do it in saifety." 

"And what do you propose to do, Phebe, when you are out?" said 
her mistress. 

* ' I must do as the time bids me," replied Phebe ; '* but I can go and 
come — I know I can — and I can bring you tidings before you die for 
the want of them." 

They all felt that she was right, and that if indeed she could descend 
with safety op the ground, there was little doubt but that she would be 
able with little risk to relieve them at her return from their intolerable 
uncertainty respecting the fate of their friends. 

" Do you see this roll of domestic?" said PhebOr removing as she 
spoke the cord that bound fifty yards of stout cotton cloth into a tight 
roll. " If among you, my dear mistresses, you can but manage to hold 
or to fasten this piece of dry goods firm so that I might let myself 
down gently by one end of it, I should be as safe as you are." 

The ingenuity of the anxious women soon enabled them to arrange 
Phebe's contrivance in a manner that seemed to render it very to- 
lerably secure, and the intrepid and active girl contrived by their as* 
sistance to reach the ground without injury. 

The linen was drawn up and the shutter closed after her, but ever 
and anon an anxious eye peeped out upon the wood. The trees, how- 
ever, prevented much of the interval between the two farms from 
being visible ; but they could at least ascertain from time to time that 
no one was approaching. The fire continued to throw up at intervals 
above the trees large columns of smoke and flame; but the flight of 
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Edward, and the danger he must necessarily be exposed to, su- 
perseded at this moment every other terror. 

We must leaye them io this state of terribie uncertainty to follow 
Phebe in her search. 



CHAPTER U. 

• ' ' . 

As soon as Phebe found herself safely on her feet, her first care 
was to get into the nearest and thickest part of the wood, that the 
direction in which she was going might not be traced. She then pro- 
ceeded as swiftly as the bushes into which she bad entered would 
EBrmit, towards Reichland. The flaming pile might have dir^ted 
er course, had the pathless thicket she had chosen, been more in- 
tricate still ; and ere she had proceeded towards it for many minutes, 
the sound of distant but clamorous voices came upoB her ear. For a 
moment she stood still, for she felt how terrible might be the scene to 
which she was drawing near. She thought that if G»sar could see 
her thus rashly approaching a multitude of desperate men, he would 
blame her for it, and say she had not thought of him. But she did 
think of him, and the hope of learning how it fared with him was one 
^mon^ the many feelings which urged her to undertake this terrible 
embassy. The uproar appeared so violent as she reached the end of 
the copse surrounding the lawn, that ere she emerged from it, she 
held counsel wilh herself whether some better and safer scheme might 
not be devised for learning what was going on, and what had become 
of Caesar, of the gentlemen, and above all, of Master Edward, than 
thus exposing herself to the brutal insolence of the multitude whose 
ifoices reached her from the other side of the house. 

While she stood thus doubtfully, a new outcry — a fresh burst of 
popular feeling, a wild sound that seemed to partake of triumph and 
surprise, came shrilly and keenly to her ear. 

'* They' have got him ! — they have seized hipa !-?— they have seized 
Master Edward t" cried Phebe in an agony ; and falling on her knee^, 
she prayed aloud—*' God^ have mercy on him ! Kind and gentle. 
— good and holy man ! — God, have mercy on hina 1" 

More anxiqus. th?in ever to know all, yet totally incapable of braving 
the sight which she felt certain would meet her if she did biit turn the 
corner of the building before her, Phebe remained helpless and sob- 
bing upon her knees, her head resting against a tree, and all the spirit 
and courage of her character prostrate and gone. Her senses did not 
fail her, but a sort of torpor came over theua which seemed to blunt 
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her feelings, 4nd tbou^ her tears flowed fast, she at last hardly knew 
for what. 

la this state Caesar found her. She started in terror at the sound 
of a footstep ; and when she raised her eyes to look at him, she had 
not at the first glanee the slightest idea who it was. 

It is only those'^who are {amiliar with the negro countenance who 
can understand bow a negro can turn pale, and sneers have heen often 
produced by the expression among such as know not what it means ; 
but those who do» need not be told that the aspect of the negro under 
circumstances which produce this bloodless effect is ghastly in the 
extreme. 

Such was the aspect of Caesar as his countenance met the eye o{ 
Phebe, and be trembled so exceedingly as to be perfectly incapable of 
speaking, 

*' Caesar !'" she exclaimed, as she recognised his beloved features 
"^"ob, Casar I»«-i8 it over? Have they dipped their hands in his 
blood ?" 

But Caesar answered not, /and bis breast heaved so convulsively that 
the poor girl threw her arms round him, saying, " Oh, Caesar, cry, as 
I do ; — let the tears cono^, Caesar, or it will kill you 1" 

Caesar did weep, and it relieved the bodHy anguish under which he 
was suffering ; but there was that at his heart which not even the in- 
fluence of Phebe could in that hour assuage or soften. 

'* Will you not, for my sake, speak at once?" said Phebe, repro^ch- 
fully.-»— ** Caesar ! have they murdered Edward Blighf' 

Large drops of agony broke out upon the forehead of Caesar, — he 
groaned, and beat his breast distractedly. ''Phebe!" he cried at 
length, ** I wish it had been anpther : don't be angry, my poor girl- 
but with my whole soul I wish it had been me I" 

*' Oh, my Miss Lucy!" sobbed Phebe, ** who is it will tell her of 
it ?-<-Not I, not I, — no, if I never see her more, I will not stand up 
before her and tell her they have killed him." 

''No ope shall tell her of it — no one can tell her of it," replied 
Caesar; 'Met her believe or fancy what she will, but no one shall tell 
her that her dear gentle brother was murdered by the hands of ruf- 
fians." 

" Caesar!" said Phebe, shaking from head to foot, " did you see 
him die?" 

" No, I did not !-*I turned away and ran, Phebe, to bide my head^ 

where I could neither see nor hear him." 

****** * 

The dreadful scene from which the faithful slave turned sickening 
away was one which the historian would gladly shrink from describ- 
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ing ; but such things have been, nor could the narrkUon of it be 
softened or omitted without destroying the fidelity of the '^sketch." 

When the unhappy Edward, to escape the intense misery of wit- 
nessing Lotto's agonies, sprang in a sort of frenzy from the loft, he 
reached the ground in safety, and with no fixed purpose but a sort of 
vague feeling that his mission was to seek for Steinmark, his sons, 
and the loved Sigismond, he ran swiftly towards the flames that he 
saw" blazing before him through the trees. 

A very few moments brought him before the smoking pile that once 
had been the happy home of the Steinmarks. The idea that the fright- 
ful ruin wrought there was his work, had taken such hold upon him 
that he became incapable of mixing any other with it, and he stood 
gazing at the dreadful spectacle, perfectly unconscious that a gang of 
savage, lawless, hired assassins, who were there only to seek his life, 
stood within a hundred yards of him. 

For a minute or two he remained there perfectly unnoticed : the 
object upon which his own eyes were fixed occupied the eyes of all, 
and he might have come and viewed the conflagration, and retired 
again with perfect safety, had such been his will. At last the eye of 
some individual in the crowd was caught by the figure of the solitary 
man who stood before the flaming trophy of their triumph as if turned 
to stone. 

*' That chap don't seem to admire our work anyhow," said he, 
touching the arm of his neighbour and pointing to Edward. 
, '* And who is he as dares find fault with it ? — I should like to be 
told that. 'Twill be as well to ask him, I expect. Come along, will 
ye, and jest let's ask him what's his objection." 

The pair accordingly walked deliberately up to Edward, and de- 
manded his name. 

** My name is Edward Bligh," was the unhesitating reply. 

** The devil it is 1 " roared both the men at once, and, by a com- 
mon impulse, at the same instant stretched their murderous hands to- 
wards him and held him fast till the whole rout rushed in a body to- 
wards him, and with savage yells proclaimed their joy at having found 
him. 

^'Afig for the Dutchman and all his race I " roared one among 
them; '* they may feo and be d— d !— here's the hero for us." 

** The rope I the rope," halloed another; ** toss the effigies into the 
flames, my lads — ^here's the real stuff for hanging I " 

It was at this dreadful moment that poor Caesar, who, the better to 
enact the part of an indifferent spectator, had stood loungingly watch- 
ing the flames and leaning against the shaft of the waggon, uttered the 
wild cry of a madman and rusl^ed into the wood. 
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The scene that followed his retreat was soon brought to its horrible 
conclusion. Some of the wretches present dragged their victim with 
most unneedful violence towards a tree, on which a rope was instantly 
fixed, amidst shouts and cries of savage jubilee. 

As they drew near the fatal spot, the gentle unresisting martyr 
raised his eyes to heaven, and> uttered aloud with fervent faith and 
hope, "Father and Saviour 1 receive my soul I " But even as he spoke 
a wretch seized on his throat, and sought to stifle the prayer ere it was 
uttered. 

Edward spoke no more, and resigned his spirit as pure and un- 
tainted by the stains of earth as if he had breathed it back to heaven 
the hour he received it. 

Such was the death his foreboding spirit bad frequently predicted, 
and such the. exit that in his gloomier moments he had wished for. 
And even when it.came upon him in all its actual and unimagined hor- 
rors, he probably felt that it only fulQlled a destiny he had no wish to 
change, for no glance betrayed the slightest feeling of fear, no move- 
ment indicated resistance orregret. 

Their impious task performed, the savage mob withdrew as rapidly 
as they had approached ; and within ten minutes after the murder was 
committed, not a strag^er remained near the spot. 

One living being only watched the whole ; and when the solemn 
stillness of solitude and death succeeded to the din that for one fatal 
hour had echoed through the peaceful woods of Reichland, one living 
being only remained to gaze upon the ruin that had been wrought. 

Old Juno, safe in her helpless, worthless decrepitude, had continued 
unseen or unheeded by any. When the fire burst forth from the 
-windows, she retreated to a vine-covered shed which stood at some 
distance from the house, and wbich had once been Lotte's dairy, and 
seated herself on a log beside it. It was near this shed that the fear- 
ful deed was consummated, and without moving an inch from the 
post she had taken, the wretched woman watched the tragedy to its 
close. 

When all was over and everything profoundly still, Juno remained 
for some time longer without moving, as if to be quite sure that no 
straggler of the demon-rout was left behind. And then she rose, and 
giving one long steady look at the stiffening corse, while silent vows 
of vengeance seemed to bind up her heart and brain like ribs of iron, 
she followed the direction she had seen Caesar take into the wood, and 
almost at the verge of it, and long before she had hoped to meet with 
him, she came to the spot where he and Phebe were weeping together. 
^'Is it over, mother?" cried Gsesar with streaming eyes and 
trembling lips.— <' Say — is my dear, dear master in peace? " 
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'< Edward Bligh is Id heaveD," replied the old woman solemoly— 
'* at surely as his tormeotors will be in——" 

" Oh ! speak not, speak not words that our sainted master would 
not like to bear," said Phebe, shuddering. '* May God have mercy 
on all sinful souls! It was thus he tau^t me to pray, Jupo ; and as 
be taught me, so will I pray to my dying day ! " 

Juno answered not, but turning to Caesar, said, *^ For the dead we 
can do nothing i-^for the unhappy living-^for that poor young thing 
that loved him so, — ^his poor orphan sister " 

The old woman stopped, for her voice failed her. *'I did not 
think," said she after a moment's silence, ''that I should ever shed 
another tear. And you, poor fellow I I thought, Caesar, t}iat sor- 
row was not in your nature. But listen to me, my good lad : you 
IBUst not mourn for him in idleness. Have you any knowledge whers 
they may all be found ? " 

** The women are all at old Whitlaw's,'' answered Caesar; — '* and 
I do not thiqk the rest are far away. My new master said, as he told 
me to drive the waggon back, that he thought they might lie concealed 
within the woods." 

*' That is good hearing/' replied Juno, '' for they are wanted here. 
— Seek for them, C8asar^-4hey may come backin safety," 

Caesar set off oq this oommission with a light foot and heavy heart ; 
and then Juoo, turning to the weeping Pfaebe, inquired how aod why 
fhe had left her ladies. 

The history was soon told, and the poor girl ooneluded it with t 
ffe«h hurst of grief, saying, ''Juno, Juno, how shall I ever face her? 
•pr-how shall I live tp tell her the horrid, horrid truth?" 

''You never can, Pbebe, — you never must, you never shall !<-- 
Spare her young heart the never-lending horror of kpowing howF hs 
died. Let her believe that his rash leap destroyed him,-— that will be 
pain enoughfr-yet it will spare her mueh." 

^ 'it UiNia that leap destroyed him/' cried Pbebe, wringing her hauda ; 
— "and it was I unclosed the door. Oh, God ! oh, God I— ^perhaps 
h^ had now bden living if I had not done that ! — ^Is not that dreadful, 
Juno?" 

" It is idle talking, Phehe, — bis life lay not in your silly haoda, 
poor child. Comfort his sister, Phebe ; — be loving and faithful to her 
all your life, and never, never let her know that the poor sainted boy 
was murdered." 

Phebe promised with her very heart upon her lips to obey theae 
words } and then they whiled away two weary hours of waiting, in 
talking of the motives that had sent forth the desperate! band who had 
brought destruction and murder to that peaqef ul spot. 
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** I know it all I " criedluno, wilh her wonted energy,—^* I know 
the mafospriDg that has moyed it all; and if I find not meaQs/' — ^ 
Then stopping short, she burst into a strange discordant laugh that 
sounded frightfullyt o Phebe's ears. 

** You know not why I laugh, Phebe? — Then I must tell you. He 
has burnt out himself I — ^Whillaw — ^the dastard murderer Whit-r 
law, who kills some by insult and some by the help of hired assassins, 
— ^beknew not, Phebe, that the German's house and goods made part of 
his new wealth — ^and so he burnt it/' 

Tho welcome sound of Frederick Steinmark's Toioe iqade Phebe 
turn her head, and at the distance of a hundred yards those they so 
anxioudy waited for were seen approaching^ 



CHAPTER Lll, 

The old and the young negress rose together from the ground, an4 
stood before the gentlemen in silenoe* Teairs not to be restrained fell 
from the. eyes of Phebe, while the old woman looked as if year^ 
and sorrow had dried and withered her into a state too hard to suffer 
more. 

Frederick Steinmark stopped ifrhen he saw them ; and the four awe- 
struck young men who had followed him while he walked on, listening 
to Gffisar's dreadful tale, now capie up, 4nd surrounded the women, 
hoping to hear frop Phebe soiqe tidings of the unhappy prisoners in 
the loft. But the poor girl's account only amounted to the assurance 
that she had left them in a condition little able to endure what was to 
fall upon them. 

*' My Miss Luoy will die too," sobbed Phebe, **if she hears the 
truth— the whole ghastly dreadful truth !^0h, master I" she ^dded, 
turning to Frederick Steinmark, ' * what will you please to say to her ? 
— what ^ill you have me say?" 

"First," cried Karl, pressing eagerly forward, " first let ua inter 
her murdered brother. Say nothing— tell nothing— let no one go to 
her till this be done.— Ob, father! should Luey Bligh rush out and 
look upon him—" 

" She sb^U not look upon him, Karl.— You are right;— wretched aa 
they are, none must go near them till the earth covers him." 

The hearts of the stout Germans trembled as they followed old Juno 
to the fatal spot. They had to p^s the smouldering ruins of the 
house that for so many peaceful years had been their home. But the 
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sight caused no emotion; — the thought of Edward, so ''young, so in- 
tellectual, so holy, so beloyed, hrought to a bloody grave, filled every 
avenue to feeling, and they walked over their trampled and disfigured 
lawn, so often and so lately the scedo of their sports and gambols, 
without one single image of the past rising to mix with the oyerwhelm- 
ing sorrow of the present hour. 

Phebe had followed with the rest; but her heart failed her, and 
stopping short before they turned the corner that would give the object 
she dared not look upon to her sight, she sat down upon the ground 
and covered her face with her apron. 

When they reached the spot, the eyes of all were fixed upon the 
earth. None seemed to have courage to raise them to what they knew 
would meet them. 

" It must be done," said Juno sternly. " Remember his young 
sister : leave not that which you all dread to look upon, to blast 
her eyes." 

The remonstrance was not lost, and the motive she suggested made 
their task more easy than any other could have done. 

" Caesar, my poor fellow, stand here and receive the body," said 
Frederick, " Hermann or Karl, one of you must climb the tree, fiut 
no !" he crfekl, suddenly recollecting himself, and gently pushing the 
trembling negro aside ; '< you shall not, Caesar. Go, go, poor boy I 
It is too hard a trial." 

The young men aH stepped forward ; but Caesar at that moment 
forgot he was a slave, and speaking for the first time, since they had 
reached the spot, he said in a tone of command. ; 

'' No ! none other, none but me — no other hand shall touch him !" 

If an emperor had spoken, obedience could not have been rendered 
more respectfully; Air stood aside; Karl cut the hateful knot, and 
the body of Edward dropped into the arms of his poor slave. 

For a moment he seemed to hold it in a fond embrace ; then letting 
it sink gently on the ground, he lay down beside it, kissed the pale 
lips, parted the dark curls upon the fair young brow, reverently 
pressed down the open eyelids, and uttered, as he did it, such deep and 
piteous moans, that no eye looked upon him unmoistened by a tear. 

'• He shall not lie here, Caesar," said Frederick Sleinmark,— " not 
here, where the felon feet of his murderers have rendered the sod ac- 
cursed. ' We will carry him to the spot where he first opened to me 
his noble, generous, and most innocent heart. The place, was Lotto's 
bower : it is not likely they have entered there, for the spot is shel- 
tered from all eyes. Cut down some boughs, Henrich ; we will all be 
his bearers." 

No one spoke in reply ; but the alacrity with which the order was 
obeyed told plainly that the feeling which' dictated the removal was 
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shared by all. When the leafy bier was ready, Cnsar raised the body 
Id his arms, and laid it, as (en,derly as a mother might lay her sleeping 
child, upon the boughs. The father Steinmark supported the head, 
and the four young men placed themselves at the four corners. No one 
seemed to think that Caesar had any farther duly to perform — ^he fol- 
lowed more as the chief mourner than the slave of Edward ; and when 
the sad procession passed the spot where Phebe had remained,, Juno, 
who had sought and joined her there, took her by the hand and led 
her after it. Thus the .unhappy race for whose eternal welfare he 
had hazafrded and lost his life, furnished, as they ought, his funeral 
train. 

The grave was quickly dug, for there were many hands to aid the 
work ; and when for one sad moment they relaxed in their labour, 
and, as if by common consent, stood gazing .on the pale form that lay 
beside them, Juno urged them to continue, by saying, '' On, on : re- 
member Lucy." 

He was laid in the grave ; and young Henrich placed a Bible that 
he found lying near the fatal tree, and which they all believed must 
have been his, upon his breast. The young men were then about to 
throw upon him the kindred clay, when Frederick made a sign that 
they should forbear. 

"One moment r* he said. "I am a Christian, boys, though no 
professing one, and we have long lived where God's only temple was 
in the hearts of his creatures ; but I know how poor Edward felt, — i 
can guess what his wishes would be, and what he would do for me or 
mine were we laid low as he." In speaking the last words he stooped 
in such a manner as to permit his reaching the Bible ; and then stand- 
ing up, he read the most impressive of those touching passages ap- 
pointed for the burial of the dead. 

He then closed the volume, and laid it again upon the heart whose 
law it had oyer been . 

The sods now laid on Edward's breast were watered by the tears of 
those who placed them there ; and if true affection and profoundest 
grief might be courted as giving solemnity to funeral rights, the obse- 
quies of Edward Bligh were indeed, duly solemnised. 

This duty rendered to the dead, every thought again reverted to the 
poor prisoners. But before they could be released, it was necessary 
to decide what account was to be rendered to the unhappy Lucy re- 
specting her brother. 

"Tell her," said old Juno,withmorefirmnessthananyotherappeared 
at that moment to possess, — *' tell her at once, and with no lengthened 
tortures of doubt, mixing up hope with fear till the worn spirit has no 
strength left to bear the inevitable truth — tell her that her Edward 
Bligh is dead ; but tell her not that he was foully murdered." 
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*' But how can we acoount for it T said Frederiok, who, though he 
perfectly agreed ia adopting this pious fraud, felt as the motdeDl ap- 
proached when he must tell the tale, that it might chalieuge questions 
he should be at a loss to aoswer. 

But from this embarrassment Phebe in a great measure relieved 
him, by stating that all those who saw poor Edward leap from the loft 
believed at the moment that he must have killed himself ; and though 
his hating gone out of sight had certainly created some hope within 
Ihem, yet their anxiety was such when she left them as certainly to 
prepare them greatly for the fatal news. 

'' It is your duty to seek her, see her, and soothe her," said old 
Juno, turning from the grave around which this consultation had been 
held,«~" but it is not mine. My duly lies elsewhere, and Is of an- 
other kind. Farewell 1— farewell to all. Phebe, my poor girl) little 
Sally will never be to me what you have been ; but when I feel in- 
clined to fret for you, I will remember that it was I who redeemed you 
from the land of slaves,— -and that will comfort me. Casar, love her 
well, for she deserves it. Farewell to all I" 

She gave a parting wave with her faithful baniboo^ that might htt^e 
been eounted mystical still, so much of sorrow and affection did she 
contrive to make it speak, and then walked off towards her home. 

The others proceeded directly to Clio's store. There was no longer 
any necessity for cautioti or concealment ; the villanous agents of a vil- 
lanous band had doAe their worst and would not molest them any 
farther. 

During the interval the events of which have been just narrated, 
Olio, under pretence of seeing some article she wanted, contrived to 
carry refreshment to the loft ; and great was her surprise at finding 
that two of the number she had left there had departed. In answer 
to the eager inquiries of their torturing anxiety, all she could tell them 
was, that the house of Reichland was burnt to the ground, and (hat the 
mob, or at least the greater part of them, had Certainly retreated ; bat 
that no one as yet had thought it prudent to approach the premises, lest 
some ruffians might be lingering there. 

*' The greatest difficulty in releasing the ladies from the shelter so 
kindly afforded them, was to discover how to do it without betraying 
Clio, who confessed that she should be <* put out more than enough, it 
sister Whitlaw found out what she had been after doing and no leave 
asked." 

'' I can tell you. Miss Clio," said C»sar, and it was the first word 
he had spoken since his eyes last looked upon the face of Edward,-« 
** I can tell you bow madam can be made to see atid hear nothing but 
what you please she should." 

* ' That's a good nigger, then," replied Clio ; ** and what's your seci^f' 
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" Jest ]et my new master and this yoang gentleoian" (pointing to 
Baron Hochland) — "jest let them two pay madam a tisit in her keep- 
ing-room, and she won't stir till they bids her." 

''That's no bad invention/' said CHo, smiling. ''I expect you 
know the Missas, young man." 

"But if I make this risit, who is it will tell Lucy?— •! nieant to 
have taken that painful duty myself." 

*' Father! " said Karl in a whisper, "I will do it." 

It is surprising how much information may sometimes be derived 
from an accent. Frederick Steinmark learned as much from this 
whisper as if Earl had added to the words he spoke-^" because I love 
her, father ! " 

" Do so, my dear son," he replied ; and the r^ply was ^llso In ad 
accent that said much. And the parly separated according to the sug- 
gestion of Oaesar. A passing slave was ordered to announce the visit of 
the two gentlemen to Mrs. Whitlaw ; and as soon as they were ad- 
mitted, Clio preceded the others to the door of the warehouse, which 
i»he unlocked, and left them. 

The first glimpse of the faces which they had waited for so many 
hours in vain was hailed by a fervent eidamation of ** Thank God !" 
from all. Hermann and Henrich walked straight to their mother and 
embraced her ; while Karl, the heavy-laden Karl, approached slowly 
to Lucy, and, without daring to meet her eye, stretched out his hand 
to her in silence. 

She received it not ;^her eye glanced farther on, and, just at the 
entrance, having not wholly quitted the stair by which they had 
mounted, stood Phebe and Caesar. Silent and motionless, like statues 
cast in bronze, they stood, as if to tell in action the tale they dared not 
speak. It was enough, — Karl's dreadful embassy was needless;—^ 
' * Edward 1 oh, my Edward ! " cried the desolate girl, " have I lost 
him for ever, Phebe ?" 

Thus called upon, the weeping Phebe flew to the side of her form^ 
mistress, and kneeling down, wrapped het arms round her, while, re- 
membering with equal affection and good sense the words of Juno, she 
replied, **You have, my dearest mistress !<^It has pleased God to 
take him. And oh. Miss Lucy! if he can look down front heavdn, 
will it not be his best joy to see that you remember his lessons ?-^Say, 
His will be done !— say so, Miss Lucy, for his dear sake you have lost !" 
"His win be done !" cried Lucy, dropping on her knees beside her 
humble friend.— But— oh, God! forgive me! J am very, very 
wretched !" 

Mary and Lotte were now beside her : caresses, and tears m^fe 
sootliing still, told the poor girl that bitter as was her trial, the God on' 
whom her lost Edward had faoght her to repose her faiih had not left 
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her desoUle. Karl bad stepped back when be Tound thai the words 
he had so carefully prepared were unnecessary ; but he stood at do 
great distance, with his tearful ^;es fixed on the group before him. 

Lucy knew and felt he was near her ; but, by a strange mixtun 
and conftwon of feelmga, the more comfort she felt ia kaowing ihis, 
the less she could bear to see and notice him. Sorrow and Edwarc 
filled her heart, and she was jealous leet any thought should enter U 
share it. 

Happily for her, and for the friends whom Heaven had given hei 
in her hour of need, they were calledupon by imperious and most for- 
tunate necessity to exert themselves. 

The young man explained how they were obUged for the good Clio's 
sake to leave their present shelter instantly. On hearing this, they 
hastened to descend ; and when Clio had once more locked her ware- 
house, she ventured to ask them alt to be seated in brother Wbiflaw's 
smoking'bower, and then sent to the keeping-room to inform Mr. 
Steinmark that some ladies wanted him. 

Mrs. Whitlaw, all civility and smiles, accompanied the two geolle- 
men into the garden. Her presence seemed to be an almost intoleraUe 
restraint; but it might perhaps havebeen a blessing also, for wlien 
Frederick Steinmark approached Lucy with bis heart swelling and a 
tear trembling in bis eye, she only pressed in silence the band he ex- 
tended to her, and that exchange of feeling which if unchecked would 
have very painfully agitated both, was spared. 

Mr. Steinmark had already accounted for his unwonted visit to Mrs. 
Whitlaw, by informing her that a riotous mob from Natchez having 
destroyed bis house, be should foe obliged if she would afford hospitality 
to him and his family while his servant prepared the waggon that was 
to convey them away. 

As by good luck old Whitlaw had this day passed 'even more than 
his usual number of hours at the Eagle, the lady of Mount Etna was 
able to indulge, her elegant predilection for good company by assuring 
Hr. Steinmark and the young "Xfortf," that "they were welcome to 
stay jest as long as they liked." 

Nothing now, therefore, remained but to prepare Lucy for the ne- 
cessity of immediate departure, by telling her that the remains of her 
brother had already been interred by the bands of true and faithful 
friends. Frederick Steinmark even ventured to name the spotwhere 
he was left to his holy rut, and he showed his nice knowledge of a 
woman's heart by doing so. 

"Does be lie there f — in my dear Lotte's garden?" said Lucy, 
melting into tears of softer sorrow than she had yet shed. " God 
bless you, sir? — God for ever bless you I" 

Cnsar had been once more despatched to bring the waggon and 
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horses which through the long hours of that dreadful day had re- 
mained nearly where they had heen first stationed to receive the family 
and their packages on the lawn. 

The poor animals got a hasty feed of Mr. Jonathan Jefferson Whit- 
law's scorched corn, and were then led down to Mount Etna. Not a 
word had yet been said respecting the place of their destination. Had 
they departed in the morning, it would have been for Natchez ; and 
the family, if they thought about it at all, imagined that it miit be 
Natchez still. But when Caesar returned, he begged, while the ladies 
with streaming eyes were once more taking their seats in the carriage, 
to speak a word in private to his master. 

" I have been thinking, sir," he said with great humility, "that it 
will not be well for you to go to Natchez ;— not that there will be 
danger, but news is sure to run, and many curious eyes^may follow 
you to the wharf; and who knows, sir, but Miss Lucy might hear 
something said ?" 

'* Enough ! enough! Caesar— we will not go to Natchez. How far 
is it, do you know, to the next place above at which the boats will 
stop!" 

Caesar knew but little about it, but Clio found a Mount Etna slave 
who did ; and it was at length decided that they should immediately 
set out, and travel up the river till they reached it. All then that was 
now left to do ere quitting the region of their American home for ever, 
was to bid a long adieu to Clio ; and spite of the wide difference in edu- 
cation, habits, feelings, tastes, it was most truly affectionate, and to 
the end of Clio's long lib there was no recollection that gave so much 
pleasure as that of having sheltered Lotte Steinmark and her family. 



CHAPTER LIU. 

The dreadful scene which old Juno witnessed at Reichland, far from 
accelerating the weakness and infirmities of age, which now at length 
seemed rapidly falling on her, appeared to awaken and revive a great 
portion of her former energy. Not all her reverence for the character 
of Edwar<) had taught her to be practically so much a Christian as to 
understand the doctrine of forgiveness of injuries. 

The hatred she had conceived for young Whitlaw, which originated 
in his barbarous abuse of the power given him over the slaves of Co- 
lonel Dart, had gone on increasing with almost every passing day; for 
in truth every passing day had added to the list of crimes her memory 
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•lored Dp againit bim. Bis conduct to 8e1ina — Heb SaOiA, hid 
swelled tbia cilalogoe to bb extent that made bcr belieTe she wu called 
upon bj HeaveD to be the JDStrumeDt of ridding the earth of Buoh a 
monaler. It was, therefore, with no view to corrupt tbe piiDciples of Ed- 
ward's Christian congregation that She had urged them to destroy him. 
Inher heart she beliered it would be adeed acceptable in the sight of 
God, and her diuppointment brought no conrittion to her mind that 
h WW possible the humble people might be right, and herself vroi^ ; 
ihc only thought It was another proof of the ill luck that dogged her 
destiny. 

' ' I have shown tbem," she cried, "that the Dfeof their apostle hangs 
opon the destruction of this tillaln, and yet tbe besotted fools think it 
Iheir duty to preserve his life. This is not nataral. Such reawniag Is 
not in tbe common course of tilings, but comes from my evil hap." 
And never peibaps had the lot^-suOeriBg old woman beirailed the 
rugged fortune that had followed her more bitterly than when she 
failed in this attempt. Ttev^r had she fell the utter worthlessness of 
herself and her citBtence so painfully, as when she wandered oat Into 
tbe forest on the morning of that eventful day, th 
have been just recorded. She might have bemoai 
of Sampson, her 

liopes all flat, 

I — -' Niter* withiB ber ttened 
In all btr fUnctioaB n«*r; of b«rMlC 

Bat the deed she had seen perpetrated by those 
be the agents of the being she abhorred, Instead of a 
of grief and horror that rested on her, once more r 
living to avenge Setina's death. 

Instead of neglecting her health and strength as 
her return from New Orleans, she now did'her v 
both. -She returned to her hut with the steady pact 
spare himself fatigue. The best and most clieerini 
drawn upon for her supper, and she went to bed 
steep, that her strength might be renewed, and th: 
achieve the deed she was sppoinled to perform. 

II may be mentioned as a proof of the care she 
powers of mind and body she was about to draw i 
was necessary for her again to visit those with whi 
beeilftccustomed to hold intercourse during the nij 
mined to watch for an opportunity of speaking to 
midnight vigil and a midnight walk might do her hi 

It would be only retracing the same ground thai 
before, were Juno's second round ofvisitatoherCb 
described. Again she urged them to come forward h 
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the cause of the whole negro race, in destroying the most syste- 
matic and brutal enemy they had ever known ; and to this ple^ ttft 
vengeance she new added, with all the anticipated triumph of assured 
success, the history of Edward Bligh's atrocious murder. But it wa^ 
9till in vain : the male portion of poor Edward's congregation was vetf 
small, and the few sober-minded men oif whom it was composed were 
Id no danger of having their principles destroyed by the sophistry of 
Jnno. 

But the purpose of her soul was too strotigly fixed for this secohd 
failure to set it s(side. She had already made up her mind \t^hat cotits^ 
to pursue should the friends of Edward again fail her, aiid it ^as ohly 
from a strange Idea of doing his spirit pleasure that she endeavoured to 
avenge his death by the hands of his own people. These h^d shrtitfk 
freiti the good work, and she turned to agents of stfotiger fabric fittd tesW 
lender conscience. 

Among the five hundred slaves of Paradisef Plantatioti, l!here if^r^ncd 
wanting some who bad heavy dadse to etecrate the nafue of Whitla^, 
and among whom, as luno well knew, his recent accefssioh to the si- 
tuation of their actual legal master had been cdeirated the night aftet 
it happened-'^-^when she had shut herself up in spledetic despair within 
herhul — ^by a chorus of muttered curses. 

With her view of the nature of the deed which it was the only re- 
DMtining object of her Hfe to accomplish — believing it, as she truly didi, 
to bejust and holy, she would far rather have entrusted its execution 
to these who had been the disciples and followers of the martyr than to 
sueh sis had never attended his ministry. But having failed in this, she 
once more set forth, after the hours of work were over; and now di- 
recting her steps, not exactly to the most holy, but the most wronged 
and the most vindictive, she soon found herself in the command, if she 
wished it, of a force sufficient in strength of purpose and in strength of 
hand to have executed the welcome task she proposed to them a hundried 
times over. 

Having thus sticcfseded to her heart's desire in this ptiti of her task, 
Juno, cheered in spirits and perfectly composed in mind, made d quiet 
friendly visit lo Peggy. 

She found her sitting alone in the covered space between her waish- 
house and her sleeping-room, and weepin'g sadly enough, though not 
bitterly, for the departure of her happy ** glorious" Phebe. Of aU the 
people in (he world, Jutio was the one whose conversation at this mo- 
ment was likely to be the most welcome to her. It was she who had 
obtained this glorious lot for her child ; it was she who had* seen the 
last of her before her departure ; and it was she who could best relate 
the horrors of fiie dreadful day at Reichland, of which rumours ^ad 
reached the slaves, but of which they tfS' yet knew nothing certainly, 
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After this tranquil friendly visit was over. Judo repaired to her home 
and passed a night of almost unbroken rest. 

The following morning, just at the hour when slie should be sure to 
find her new master enjoying the luxuries of his almost alfresco break- 
fast, the old slave repaired to the mansion-house of Paradise Plantation. 

With her accustomed licensed boldness, she presented herself in the 
portico before the windows of his breakfast-room; and there, as ^e 
expected, sat the great and happy man. His table was spread with 
luxury so abundant, that it was evident that the pleasures of eating were 
not with him addressed to the palate alone, but that the eyes and nose 
were expected to take a share in it. 

So many accidental circumstances had linked Juno in his memory 
with the most happy moments of his fortunate career, that Whitlaw 
was fully persuaded she had influenced them. Had Clio, who as he 
knew would joyfully have shed her blood to do him service, thus sud- 
denly appeared before him, it was not in his nature to greet her with 
as much observancp and respect as he now did Juno. — ^Juno, who, 
though he knew it not, thirsted for his life as greedily as a famished 
wolf for the daintiest morsel ever smelt ifi his ravenous dreams, and 
who in his soul he believed to be, though friendly for her hellish pur- 
poses to him— as foul a witch as ever distilled adders ''caught la the 
eclipse" — Juno was welcomed by him with a gracious smile, and with 
hospitable offers of whatever she might prefer from his variously-spread 
table. 

"Rum!" replied Juno, brandishing her bamboo with all her pris- 
tine mysticism of gesticulation. "Master of all I — ^rum can add 
power to will—" 

With his own hand he presented her the glass, which she emptied, 
after pronouncing in a tone of great sublimity, 

"Health to the master of all! — such health as follows the gifted 
prayers of Juno !" 

Whitlaw as he listened to her seemed to feel the comfort of youth, 
health, and vigour in every limb ; and again he smiled upon her 
gratefully. 

"And what brings you to me to-day, Juno ?" said he, making her 
a sign to seat herself as before in the portico. " I'll engage now, that 
you are come to give me some profitable counsel, — ^or to tell me some- 
thing, maybe, that I ought to know." 

" I shadl begin to think my master has learnt his poor slave's 
trade," replied Juno with a grim smile. "Have the green birds told 
you that r 

' ' Not exactly the green birds, Juno, for they never talk to me but by 
your help. However, I have known you for a spell, Juno; and that 
is enough to help a shrewd man to make a shrewd guess." 
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** Right, right, right, — a shrewd man you are, master of all 1 and 
there's the secret that binds old Juno to love you as she does. Those 
^ho consult the spirits of the air love shrewdness such as yours ; it 
helps them famously/' 

''Well, then, I have guessed right, have I ? — What is it, Juno? 
no mutiny among the slaves, I hope f* 

''While Juno lives," replied the old woman, nodding her head 
significantly, — "While Juno lives — and] God may do what God has 
done— and the years of Juno may pass the years of man — and her 
thread of life may slill be spun on, and on, as long asyours, master of 
all, — and while old Juno lives, no mutiny shall rise among the slaves 
but you shall know of it by times." 

" That's well, Juno — and you shall be paid for it." 

" I shall, I shall — ray heart will pay me, you may trust to that. 
And now, what have I got to tell you ?" 

Here Juno rose up from her seat, and fixing her eyes upon his face, 
she entered the room and walked close up to him. Then in a whis[}er, 
that could not have been heard at three steps distance, she said, 

*• I cannot tell you now, I cannot tell you here; — but I will iell 
you ; and when I do, then you will know how much you owe to 
Juno r 

" But when can you, Juno? I'm sure Til go any where rather 
than disoblige you. — I expect you are thinking we may be overheard 
here?'* he continued in a whisper as low as her own. "D'ye know of 
any listeners among 'em ? — any ill blood in the house, Juno?" 

" It is belter that you should hear all I have got to say when I may 
speak and not care who hears me. Will the master of all come to 
Juno's poor hut before the slaves are driven forth to their work to- 
morrow morning ?" \ 

" That's d tion early, Juno," replied the great man. "When I 

wasn't the owner myself, you know, 'twas another guess sort of thing; 
—and then I was early and late too sometimes. But now, you see, I 
like to indulge a spell when I wake : — 'tis the best part of lying a-bed, 
I expect, when one's eyes are open, and one knows for certain that 
one is there, and as snug as feathers and fine linen can make one. — 
Can't I come later in the day, Juno?" 

" The master of all can come when he will, and go when he will, 
and do what he will ; but woe will come to the master, and woe will 
come to the slave in this matter, if his steps are seen drawing near to 
the dwelling of Juno." 

" But the best way not to be seen would be for me to come jest in 
full working-lime. The overseers will take care that no slaves are 
straggling then ; and I need not even cross the fields, you know, far 
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1 can ride rouod into Ihe wood*, and so come to you from befaiad the 
but." 

" That is true," replied Juno; "and it you come at that time, mid- 
nigbt and darkness could not more surely keep the eyes oE slaves from 
you. — But have none eyes save slaves ? — Qow many others arc there, 
• wlio may be here, or there, according lo tjieic will, and none have 
|)ower to stop them ?" 

" Not slaves !— Good God ! — do you fear the overseers, .Juno ■?— 
{'11 Gome without fail, jest before sun-rise.— But say one ^ord, — do 
you suspect my overseers 7" 

" One is not all — and even two are not many. But fear not for aoy 
of them 1 — Come Gve minutes berore sun-rise, and you shall be told 
all, — lo the last word,— that it is necessary for you to hear," 

" Take this glass of rum, Juno," said Whillaw in a tone that spoke 
both gratitude and triumph. "The rascals I — if thoy are oilers, 
I know how to deal with 'em ; and if they arc whites, there's more 
Lynch-law lo be had for the asking." 

Juno, oothing loath, took the glass, and holding it lo her lips, said, 
" May your coming to poor Juno but keep you as safe from every 
future harm as she would have you, and you never shall have cause to 
fear treachery more!" 
; She then emptied the glass, waved her farewell, and departed. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

It will hardly be doubted thai considerably before the sun was 
visible above the horizon, on the following morning, old Juuo was up 
and ready to receive her eipecled visitor. But not the slightest trace 
of hurry or agitation was perceptible in her countenance or manner, 
and not for many years had she appeared so |]erfectly exempted from 
weakness or suffering of any kind. 

She walked forth from her. hutand turned her eyes towards the east. 
The short twilight was rapidly brightening into day, when Ihe sound 
of a horse's feet behind her dwelling made her start. She forgot that 
he was one of those who professed never to walk when he could ride, 
and for a moment she feared that their interview was interrupted; but 
at the lame instant she turned her head and beheld Whitlaw. 

"The wise and shrewd are always punctual," observed Juno, 
nukiog a respectful reverence. " Will it please the master of all (o 
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seat himself on this log?— Th$ air is fre^h aod pleasant here, and It may 
be that the hut of Juno is not roomy enough/' 

•' It don't matter much, I expect," repUied Whitlaw, ** as to where 
wa bide while you says put your gfliy , Juno;. Tell me at Once, my goo4 
woman, what danger is it that tbrpatcins?-' : 

' * I will answer all your qq^stipps, as in duty bound," replied Juno, 
placiog herself before him ; ''but first the business that brought you 
here makes it right and fitting that you should answer some few of 
mioe. I wouki ,not willingly mistake or blunder in such a thing as 
this, and I should like to have your own voice upon it." 

** Well, then, begin, in God'^ ^amerr^nd be quick, will you? — I 
hate being out jn the. damp of the mprning; I don't want to shake, I 
promise you." 

' ' If you should shake, Mr. WhitUw, the fit will not hold you long : 
I know a cure for 9gue." 

" But diese questions, Juno,^-wbat is it that you want to ask 
of me?" 

' * Will you promise to answer ^11 1 ask 7" 
•* To be sure — why not?— come, ask away." 
'' Have you ever caused a negro child to be %gg^d before, the eyes 
of Colonel Dart soiEiiV to promote his amusement by its gestures bnd 
its cries?" 

** What the devil can any overseer have to do with that?" said 
Whitlaw, colouring. 

''You shall understand the meaning of all presently. Did you 
ever cause a negro-woman to be flogged before your eyes till she died, 
and then report to the colonel that sh^ had diedin qhildbirth?" 

'* 'Tis over late for 'em to do any mischief to me on that score," said 
Jonathan Jefferson with a toss of the head. '* If I didf I expect I 
killed my own slave at any rate ;«— 'the loss is mine, and not the over- 
seer's, let him be who be will." 

"Did you, or did you not," continued Juno, ** report falsely to the 
colonel what his nephew said of him, thereby securing his inheritance 
to yourself?" 

'< And I should like to see the overseer that would fault that !— I 
tell you what, old lady, I don't altogether approbate this style of 
talking tome, and I dont't see which way it's to turn to my profit; — 
60 quit, if you please, and come to the point atonce." 

** Be not so hasty with your good friend, Juno," said she; '' I have 
very nearly done, for I find not -that yonr answers throw much new 
light upon the matter :--*rU ask but one question more ; — Did Selina 
Croft and did Edward Bligh owe their early deaths to you ?•— — *Mon- 
ster! — they did I — " exclaimed the old woman, raising her voice to 
the highest piteb; ''nooster, Aey did I— and thou shalt pay for 
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«. if thy craven blood is the last that ever sinks into the earth for 
vengeance 1" 

Whitlaw fomed pale as death. He looked wildly round him ; but 
perceiving only the withered hag who, trembling with impotent fury, 
uttered these revilings with the look and voice of a maniac, he roused 
Himself from the terror that had seized upon him, and hastily turned 
towards the spot where he had left his horse. But as he did so, the 
Idea owurred to him that this old woman, mad as he now believed her, 
migWdohim great injury by repeating the tales too plainly sUmped 
upon her disordered mind, and glancing his eye at the same insUnt 
over ber shaking and diminutive form, he darted towards her with 
brelthfi •"*''' ®*'''*''"'"«5' "A«c"«-se<l hag!— but I will stop thy 

Ere he reached her, Juno raised her bamboo to her mouth and drew 
from It a loud shrill whistle. WhiUaw at once felt that he was lost. 
AS a last desperate effort, however, he sprang towards his horse, and 
naa nearly caught the rein, when the bushes beside him suddenly 
seemed to live, and four powerful negroes rushed upon him, who in 
an instant bore him to the ground. Every arm in that unequal conflict 
■was braced by the consciousness of some well-remembered wrons? 
and many was the heavy stroke and desperate slab given, rather to 
aaord vent to the long-smothered hatred of the avengers than to ensure 
toe death of their victim ; for Whitlaw had breathed his last long 
wrore the assassins had ceased to strike. 

The ghastly spectacle wrought no change in the feelings of Juno 
She steadily watched the death-agony, and then raising her eyes to 
heaven, exclaimed, • • Selina !-my own Selina !-Edward !-saint and 
martyr of our wretched race 1— old Jiino has avenged ye !" 

Then turning to the execuHoners, she said, " Let not the blood stain 
the ground farther than needs must.— For me it matters not ; but for 
your sakes, good fellows, it is needful that this righteous deed be hid 
—Stayl" she added; ♦' wait for me a moment." 
.. She entered her hut, and presently returned with a bundle of rags 
There—now bind him up. I have a vault ready for him. It was 
my child he killed, and it was my hands that hollowed out his grave 
bo, so do the work steadily and well-there's no hurry vet. You 
shall bury him where, if you keep your own secret, mortal man will 
never be likely to find him ; and you will have no more to fear than if 
you d killed a buzzard and left it rotting in a ditch." 

She then again retreated to the hut, while the men in the best man- 
ner Ihey could obeyed her orders; and having remained there for a 
few minutes, returned again, saying, " Now lift him up and follow 
me. The tomb is ready." , 

The four men raised their common foe between them and bore him 
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into the hut, where, to their surprise, yawned what seemed a deep and 
ample grave. Not a word was spoken by either of them ; but as Juno 
with her own hand fastened down the trap-door that covered him, 
she said, ''There lie, and rest ftom thy sins ! I may have spared thee 
many. — Gould I shut in his evil spirit here," she said, turning to the 
men, ''as I have done his hateful carcass, I should be a better friend 
than the mother that bore him. But that, poor wretch, is better luck 
than he can hope for — She'll fare worse elsewhere than we have used 
him here." 

All traces of this terrible deed were soon effaced : the four slaves, 
their hands and faces washed in the nearest brook, were ready to obey 
the overseer's call, and went with their comrades to their daily work 
safe and unchallenged. The bedstead of old Juno was left standing 
in its usual corner ; but her mattress and her blankets, and herself, 
were all removed before night to the dwelling of Peggy, where she waa 
readily permitted to install herself ; for heavy as was the loss her pa- 
tronage brought with it, the grateful mother could never forget how 
much her Phebe owed her. 

It was just two days afterwards that the old woman, who, let who 
might be her master, be it any one or no one, still rambled where she 
would, contrived to find herself upon the wharf at Natche:& just as a 
fine steam-boat coming down the river, drew near it, to leave and re- 
ceive passengers and to take in wood. 

No sooner had she stopped than, as usual, a fall stream made up of 
crew and passengers poured out of her upon. the shore. Juno waited 
patiently till this rush was over, and then by the help of her bamboo 
got safely on board. She knew the geography of a steam-boat as well 
as that of Paradise Plantation, and presently found herself just where 
she wished to be; namely, in the preseirce of Caesar and his Phebe. 

An exclamation of joyful surprise broke from the young couple, 
which was answered by a friendly nod ; and then came the question, 
for the purpose of asking which she was there : ' ' How is she, Phebe? 
*— how does she bear up V 

"Better, better, dear Juno! — better than you could hope. And 
must it not be Providence, Juno, that has put her where she is? She 
could not have the heart to go on fretting her dear life away with such 
kind creatures standing by to watch her. And that's why she's better. 
She thinks it right not to sink down before it, and so she will not sink. 
I know her better than anybody else can know her now. But that 
won't be for long, for there's not one of them all, except it is young 
Master Sigismond, whose head is full of our Miss Lotte, that seems 
from morning to night to think of any earthly thing but her." 

" Yes !" said Juno musingly, " it is the will of God. His will. 
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Pbebe, i$ sometimei ihown where it u \mi to trace it* But whm» 
goodne«8 is plainly seen-^goodoeM, all-ble^Mog goodoe«9,*<-tb60, 
Phebe» we know that it has pleaaed the Almighty to unveil hia work, 
and we no looger gee him darkly." 

Phebe listeoed with revereoce to words of whidithe felt the ^utb 
at her heart. Then followed some talk of P^^ggy and her little ooea ; 
and it was with great gatigfaction that the poor girl beard of Juno's new } 
arrangement, '' It ig go right for all of you V gaid she ; * ' who ia there 
can talk of me to mother like you, Juno? — and who knows so well as 
mother bow to make the cakeg juat as you like them Y* 

Their conversation wag leterrupted by Caogar, who having ghown his 
face at the door of the great cabin, and anoouaced to Hermann, who 
stood near it, that old Juno was aboard, had been immediately ^on^ 
missioned by the whole Steinmark party to ioivite her to eome and H^eak 
to them upon the gallery. She obeyed, but her eye ODly aeught out 
Lucy. The mourning girl saw this, and notwithstandiog her earoest 
effort to prevent it, the tears would come, 

*' Forgive me I" said Juno with more real humility than she wag 
in the habit of feeling before any one ; ' * but to look at you onee more 
**-to see you look. Miss Lucy, as if you would live to leward IbOM 
who love you^^it was for this I ^ame .: will you forgive me?" 

«' Indeed, Juno," replied Luey, '* I thank you for your lova;**«iid 
tell poor Peggy that I am better than she or I either would have h^ 
lieved possible : and tell her, too, that Phebe will be a very happy girl, 
-^for those who have no feelings io the world but goodness lutvo the 
care of her." 

This wp Lucy ^ligh's last farewell to those of her native land. Old 
Juno received the cordial good wishes of all the party. As they wntehed 
her retreat from the boat to the wharf, the paddleg began to play, ai^ 
in another five minutes tb#y bad lost sight of Natcbex and its green 
blufl[ for ever. 

A very few words may suffice to trace the most important events 
that have since befallen the persons with whom the reader baa become 
acquainted in the course of the fpregoiog pages. 

The wishes of the Steinmark family seemed to have power to fill 
their sails, for swjft and prosperous was the voyage that carried Aem 
to the port of Hamburgh. The entire novelty of the scene* and of aU 
the external cirourastaoces in which she was placed*-4oge(her with 
the tender, watchfu) afleotion pf the family who bad become the whole 
world to her, joined to the sincere and really Christian efibrts of her 
own mind, had all done much for Lucy. The image of Edward wis 
as deeply impressed and as fondly cherished as ever; but it was no 
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longer the only ope, and before the beautiful new country, with all its 
rousing interests of histpry and romance, which was to be traversed 
in the way to Westphalia was passed over, Lucy scrupled not to 
confess tO'her heart that life might still have happy hours in store for 
her. 

The reunion of the long-parted brothers was a spectacle that no one 
could contemplate without feeling that it was a blessing to be near thep. 
A patriarchal circle soon filled the ample castle of the good Westpha- 
lian baron ; and that Lotte had a castle of her own, and therefore could 
not always and for ever make part of it, seemed to be the only defect 
he found in the arrangement. But, like every other member of, the 
family, he soon learned to think that though it might have been belter 
to possess them both, yet that Lucy could supply her place better than 
any other fair specimen of womankind in the whole world ; and if, ip 
the division of. his great wealth, his nephew Karl appeared the favou- 
rite, it was pretty generally understood that this arose fron^ the great 
probability there appeared to be, that, through his means, his favourite 
Lucy Bligh would speedily become his niece. 

The ultioKiite fate of Clio was as unexpected as it was singular, and 
must not be forgotten. Whether it were that the unfortunate Jonathan 
Jefferson Whitlaw, in the new and intoxicating delight of finding him- 
self uneiiipectedly a man of enormous wealth, felt disposed from the 
very first hour to use all the power and privilege it gave him, or whether 
sonae strange and unconscious prescience of his coming fate led him to 
prepare for it, certain it is that within twenty-four hours of his having 
received the deed which endowed him with Colonel Dart's great posses- 
sions, he composed and signed another, duly witnessed and executed, 
wherein, without mentioning the name of any other living being, he 
bequeathed it all, as well as everything else he might die possessed of, 
to £lio Wbitlaw,. spinster, his dear and well-beloved aunt. 

For several days, the unaccountable absence of the new proprietor 
from his home and his estates did not create any very general surprise. 
His father thought that he was treating himself with ''a go'' at the 
gaming-table ; his mother-in-law, that it was likely enough he had 
fallen in love, and was gone to l]f ing home a lady to surprise them ; 
while his unconscious heiress fancied, when she remembeired, as she 
was very apt to do, the days of Mohanna Creek, that be was only treat- 
ing himself with a little pleasure on board a steam-boat. 

When weeks and months, however, had worn away, and he was 
no more seen or heard of, Jonathan Whitlaw senior began to think 
that it might be as well to look over his papers, to ascertain if possible 
if be had any affairs likely to take him to a distance. 

This examination brought to light the will ; and legal opinions ap- 
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peariDg in favour ofits being atonce examined, from the possibility that 
it might throw some information upon his mysterious disappearance, 
it was done, and the wonderful discovery made, that if indeed he were 
dead, '* Cli Whitlaw, what always served in the store at Mount Etna, 
was the richest heiress in Louisiana." 

The very existence of the will itself, made so immediately after he 
had the power to do it, persuaded many (o believe that he must have had 
some reason to know that he should not live long; but nothing in the 
world could induce Clio to believe in his death. She immedial^ly 
showed more wisdom, and even knowledge, than the generality o( 
people gave her credit for, by the manner in which she arranged every- 
thing, and took care that allshould be prosperous, safe, and in readiness 
against her Jonathan returned ; but as to appropriating one cent of the 
rich inheritance to herself, she would not hear of it. 

The last act of old Juno's life was to settle this knotty point for the 
good Clio. Having contrived to converse with her on the subject, 
and finding in truth that it was probable she would live and die 
without benefiting by what it was likely she would make a blessing to 
many, Juno took care that the bones of Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw, 
clad in the dress he was known to have been in the habit of wearing, 
and moreover with sundry identifying letters and papers in his pocket, 
should be found a^t no great distance from his mansion. That he should 
have been murdered appeared to create but little surprise in any one— 
his notorious cruelty and tyranny rendered the event extremely natu- 
ral ; to poor Clio her wealth came stained by tears. 

Time, however, softens every human sorrow, and Clio is now 
living on one of the finest estates in Louisiana, as happy as the sharing 
kindness and munificence to all the world can and must make a heart as 
generous as hers. 

It was one among many proofs of thoughtful attention on the part of 
the Steinmarks towards Lucy, that from the lime they arrived at their 
home, Phebe was appointed to be her especial servant; and it was that 
reason probably, among some others, which made both Mr. and Mrs. 
Caesar Bush declare, that ** if heaven was for all the good a happier 
place than Germany was for niggers', it must be an unaccountable fine 
place, indeed." 

After sev^n y«a(rs of faithful service in the Steinmark family, Cftsar 
and his wife contrived to realise a sum sufficient to purchase the free-, 
dom of Peggy, 'who was at an age that made the sum a small one; ' 
Siiid Madame Karl Steinmark, neeBligh, furnished what was ne.;es- 
sary for the expenses other voyage. Her two younger children- were 
already wives and mothers under thegenlle sway of "Miss Clio Whit- 
law;" and it was, therefore, with almost unmixed pleasure thatflhe 
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good woman joined her darling Phebe, and was installed as laundress- 
in-chief of (he baron's noble castle . 

Frederick Steinmarkand his Mary, though they had never through 
the tedious course of their long exile exchanged a murmur at their lot, 
now confessed, as they saw the circle of happy faces around them, that 
£urope was the soil for Europeans, and that there was some comfort 
in living in a land in which, let aman sing what he will about '' home,'' 
there is no dsuiger that on looking round they should see tears standing 
in every eye. 



THE END. 
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